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To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And healing sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware. 


—THANATOPSIS, by William Cullen Bryant. 
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The Selecting Committee of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club consists of: 


HENRY SEIDEL CANBY, Chairman 
HEYWOOD BROUN 

DOROTHY CANFIELD 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


‘IHAT’S the next “book-of-the- 
month”? A three-page report 
about it is now being sent to all 
our members (these reports al- 
ways go out a month before the 
“4| book itself is published) and we 
can’t fairly make an announce- 
ment to the public until all our members have 
the information. This much, however, can be 
said: It is the first novel by a young Irish- 
woman, which is—to quote from the advance 
report—‘“one of the best written books it has 
been the privilege of the judges to see in the 
two years we have been in existence.” This 
is the fifth time in two years, incidentally, that 
our committee has discovered a first novel by 
a young woman that made its author’s repu- 
tation on both sides of the Atlantic. They 
have been—in addition to the present writer, 
whose name we cannot yet divulge—Sylvia 
Townsend Warner, Esther Forbes, Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts, and Rosamond Lehmann. 
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A good many people still seem to think they 
are compelled, willy-nilly, to accept every 
“book-of-the-month” that is chosen by our 
judges. Not a bit. That’s why a full report 
about the “book-of-the-month” is always sent 
out a month before it is published. If you 
want to stop it from coming to you, you can 
do so. You may prefer some other forthcom- 
ing new book. The current News contains, 
for instance, advance reports about fifteen 
important new books. Among them are six 
particularly excellent new works of fiction, 
including a very promising first novel by a 
young man. These are all books that our Se- 
lecting Committee is willing to take the re- 
sponsibility of recommending. It’s a very 
teal responsibility—more so than that of the 
ordinary reviewer. For, whenever one of our 
members takes a book upon the recommenda- 
tion of our judges, if he doesn’t like it, he has 
the privilege of sending it back and getting 
another. Our Committee, in short, may be 
the first judge about a book; but each reader 
is the last judge—for himself. 
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There has been a surprising amount of un- 
considered thinking about this whole matter 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club movement. 
Mention the subject in any gathering and the 
first thing you will hear is, “I don’t want any- 
y else to choose my reading for me.” If 
you are one of those who feel this way, we 
Suggest that you analyze for a moment ex- 
actly how it happens that you read the books 
you now do. You will find perhaps that you 
are first motivated by a clever advertisement, 
and book-advertising is getting ever cannier 
and cannier. Or you read a review by some- 
one whose taste you have come to respect. 
ta well-read acquaintance becomes enthusi- 
astic in your hearing. At once, you are “all 
het up”; you make an instant mental reserva- 
tion, “I mustn’t miss that book!” Nine times 





out of ten, of course, you ultimately do miss 
it. But that’s beside the point. The point is 
that you think your choice is completely free. 
In reality it is free only in the sense that it 
comes about by chance. The truth is—is it 
not?—that you always exercise your choice 
among recommended books. Now, what 
would be the difference were you to belong 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club? You would 
be surprised to discover, in that case, that 
your range of choice among the new books 
had been vastly widened, instead of being lim- 
ited; you will choose your books with dis- 
crimination, instead of at haphazard—and you 
will really get the particular new books that 
you are anxious not to miss, instead of over- 
looking them as you now do so frequently. 
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Daring the year, our Selecting Committee 
reports upon from 150 to 200 new books, 
which it has culled out as being important or 
interesting. Certainly these books will have 
as strong a weight of recommendation behind 
them—a_ carefully-considered and not a 
lightly-given recommendation—as there is 
behind the books you are influenced to read 
through other sources. And since you don’t 
have to take any book, unless the report about 
it indicates it would particularly appeal to 
you—and don’t have to keep any, if you find 
that you have been misled by the Committee’s 
combined judgment—what becomes of the 
argument that “someone else is choosing your 
reading for you?” It becomes, we believe, 
annihilated. 
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One of the very interesting results of the 
rise of the Book-of-the-Month Club has been 
its effect on bookstore sales. Many booksell- 
ers were fearful of what would happen when 
seventy thousand people (our membership 
is now almost at that figure) obtained their 
books in this way. How can you take seventy 
thousand book-buyers away from the book- 
stores, and not affect their sales injuriously? 
The fact is that bookstore sales have very 
heavily increased on every book chosen by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, over what the 
normal sale would have been. Sometimes to 
incredible figures. Dusty Answer—one of the 
choices a few months back—is a striking in- 
stance. The publishers imported 1,500 sheets 
from England, their estimate of what this 
book by a new writer would goto. The sale, 
instead, is now well over 100,000. Such an 
effect, and many equally interesting instances 
could be given, was what we predicted two 
years ago when this movement started. A fair 
summary of the situation is that not only do 
our own members read more books than be- 
fore, but by “talking books”—as they natu- 
rally do—they inevitably widen the circle of 
book-readers in this country. 
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Clearly, then, we haven’t taken seventy thou- 
sand customers away from the bookstores. 
The people who are associated with this 
movement are largely those who always in- 
tended to “keep up with the new books,” but 
who never did—through oversight, or because 
they were too busy. The movement has many 
other incidental advantages, such as its guar- 
antee of satisfaction on current books and the 
way in which it keeps you completely and 
authoritatively informed about the current 
literary output. But the chief reason why the 
most notable people in our national life in 





every field now use this service is—they just 
want to be sure to get the books they want to 
read! In the past, they realize, they seldom 
have. How many good books of the past have 
you missed, books that you will never now 
read? 
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We like particularly to contemplate what 
this movement has done for new authors. Out 
of twenty-four books so far chosen as the 
“book-of-the-month” ten were by writers who 
were previously wholly unknown to the pub- 
lic. Ordinarily, of course, it takes years for 
a new author to obtain adequate recognition. 
It is a long, spirit-breaking pull. We don’t 
say that an author is at once “made” when his 
book is chosen by our Committee as the out- 
standing work of the month in which it is 
published. But introducing a meritorious 
new work to seventy thousand perspicacious 
readers, and perhaps as many more non-sub- 
scribers, certainly eases his future consider- 
ably. To say nothing of the immediate finan- 
cial reward he receives from royalties on the 
books we purchase, and the increased book- 
store sales that always follow. 
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Do you know that, since January 1, you may 
belong to the Book-of-the-Month Club and 
receive the many very clear advantages this 
service gives, and yet take as few as four 
books a year? You may take as many more 
as you please, but four is the sum of your ob- 
ligation. This means any four books during 
the year! Surely, among the 150 or more 
books that will be reported upon by our 
judges during 1928, there will be at least four 
which will be so outstanding that you will 
not care to miss them. 
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The most frequent question in our mailbag 
—and the most easily answered—is, “What 
does your service cost?” The easy answer is 
—nothing. You pay only for the books you 
take, and when you take them. A bill comes 
with each book you decide to have sent to 
you; the price is always the publisher’s price, 
plus the few cents postage. The average price 
of the book chosen has been $2.40. Inci- 
dentally, our members get their books on or 
about the date of publication, and thus are 
among the first readers of the significant new 
literature. 
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A fter all, this is an advertisement, so per- 
haps we may perorate in the usual fashion. 
Why not find out exactly how this valuable 
service operates? Send the coupon below for 
full information; notice that your request will 
not involve you in any obligation to subscribe. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Ine. 48D 
218 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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A Prospectus of the May Issue 


HE underlying principles of Good 

Will Day, celebrated on May 
eighteenth, are aptly set forth in the 
frontispiece poster drawn by John T. 
Lemos. Helpful suggestions for 
teaching the fundamental points of 
peace will be found in a story, “Citi- 
zens We Owe to Other Lands,” by 
Rebecca Deming Moore. Good citi- 
zenship is also emphasized in “The 
Weensie Wees of Tiny Town—The 
Other Fellow’s Rights,” by Virginia 
Straight. Carroll R. Reed, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, has contributed to the May 
number an article entitled “Education 
for Citizenship.” 


The last of a series of articles on 
school improvement associations, by 
Edith A. Lathrop, Assistant Specialist 
in Rural Education, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, will appear under the title, 
“Community Co-operation in Vir- 
inia.” There will also be “Standard 
ests in Geography,” by Rena Steb- 
bins Craig, and “How to Be a 
Thoroughbred—Thrift,” by Mae Fos- 
ter Jay. “Art and a Project Curric- 
ulum,” by Mabel Hutchings Bellows, 
which was previously announced for 
the April ane: will appear in the May 


number. interest to all teachers 
who are planning to attend the con- 
vention of the National Education As- 
sociation this summer will be an 


article by Jean L. Gowdy, entitled 
“Minneapolis—The City in the Land 
of Lakes”; and everyone who travels 
will enjoy “The Teacher-Tourist and 
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the Railroads,” by Edward Hunge: 
ford. Mary Agnes Davis will contrib 
ute a school lunch article. 


Among the full-page designs will b¢ 
found a health poster by Bess Bruct 
Cleaveland, emphasizing the value ¢ 
a vegetable diet; “Window Sena 
tion—Apple Blossoms,” also by Mis 
Cleaveland; a progressive drawing 
page, “In May Time,” and “Decoratiy 
Designs from State Flowers—Mis. 
souri: The Downy Hawthorn,” both 
by Mr. Lemos; and “How to Make a 
Auto Truck,” by Frank I. Solar. 


A story illustrating the value o 
good health will be found in “Th 
Road to the City of Health—Jean ani 
Bob Attend a Good Health Carnival" 
by Hazel M. Wunder. There will b 
the fourth chapter of “Following ai 
Old Buffalo Trail,” by Hollie Le 
Mason, under the title, “Washington's 
Military Training.” Fannie R. Buchan- 
an’s music story, “Turkish Music,” 
is based on Beethoven’s composition, 
“Turkish March.” Many of the va 
rieties of spring flowers will be dis 
cussed in “Flowers of Lowland, Field, 
and Wood,” by F. L. DuMond, ani 
there will be a bird story, “The Chip- 


ping Sparrow,” by Lina M. Johns and 
May Averill. 
The usual departments—Primary 


Methods and Devices, Suggestions for 
Grammar Grades, Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club, and Entertainment 
with their valuable and seasonal ideas, 
will provide the teacher with many 
helpful suggestions for the closing 
days of school. 
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The numerous teaching helps listed at right and de- 
scribed elsewhere in this magazine may be ordered in 
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For The Pathfinder subscriptions to Any Foreign Country (including Canada, NY and U. S. P 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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A New Book of Ideas 


for the Schoolroom 
Help for the Teacher-Fun for the Children 


—_——————— 





_— 


FREE 













































RE is a new book specially prepared to help the teacher 

add new interest to days at school. A book packed full 
of plans and ideas for things the children will love to make. 
There are posters to decorate the school room, bright curtains 
for the windows, plans for celebrating the holidays, clever novel- 
ties to make and take home. Sample pages are shown at the right. 
This interesting, helpful book is free. Just send the coupon. 


90 Designs for School Posters 


With the book we will include, also free, a new folder illustrating in 
lor 90 designs in Dennison’s Decorated Crepe, just the thing for 
making all kinds of attractive school 
wsters. There are stars and stripes 
aid eagles for the patriotic days, 
fowers and birds, circus parades 
and animals from the Zoo and from 
the farm — pictures the children 
can cut out and mount to illustrate 
eery kind of message or story. 
Crepe paper, sealing wax, deco- 
rated crepe, paper rope—all 
needed materials for Dennison- 
wafts, together with instruc- 
tons may be obtained at your 
local stationery, department or 
dug store where Dennison 
goods are sold. 


Send the Coupon 


‘nd coupon now for free 
book of ideas and free 
blder illustrating 90 de- 
igns of Decorated Crepe. 











Let Us Send You Some of These 
Famous Books of Dennison-Crafts 


How to Make Crepe Paper Flowers 





Carving With Soap 


Children can easily learn to make perfect 
| wersof crepe paper—sweet peas, poppies, 
jonquils, roses—their favorite flowers, what- 
‘ver they may be. This book contains step- 
by-step directions for making 23 varieties, 
with patterns in full size. 10 cents, 


Lamp Shade Packet 
Contains directions and diagrams in color 
or making shades and screens of paper 
parchment and Dennison’s Decorated Crepe. 
9 cents. 

’ Weaving With Rope 
This booklet shows the most interesting de- 
= for weaving baskets, trays, lamp bases 

many other useful articles from crepe 

Paper rope. The book is 10 cents. 


How to Make Crepe Paper Costumes 
and complete directions for making 


Show es for parties, plays and pageants. 
show togetdelightfuleffects. 10cents. 





It’s great fun to carve animals, birds, boats 
and all sorts of quaint objects from Ivory 
Soap. This packet contains designs and di- 
rections for carving and for coloring the 
finished objects with sealing wax paint 
to make them permanent. 10 cents. 


The Party Magazine 
Here is a gay magazine that comes six 
times a year filled with ideas for school 
parties and other happy occasions. The 
Easter issue is ready now including among 
many other features plans for “A Bunny 
Party for the Little Folks” and designs and 
instructions for Easter cards the children 
can make themselves. It’s only 29 cents. 


Crepe Paper Curtains 
Many teachers are using Dennison’s Dec- 
orated Crepe to make gay curtains for the 
schoolroom, choosing each month a design 
appropriate for the season. Send for a 
folder of suggestions free—see coupon. 





DENNISON’S, Department 24-R, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Please send me free your new booklet of posters 
and projects for the school room, and the folder 
illustrating 90 designs of Dennison’s Decorated 
Crepe. Also the other booklets I have checked at 


the right. Ienclose the proper amount to cover all. 


Address 


2 ne 


..Crepe Paper Flowers (10 cents) 


Lamp Shade Packet (10 cents) 
Weaving With Rope (10 cents) 


..Crepe Paper Costumes (10 cents) 
-Carving With Soap (10 cents) 
.-The Party Magazine (20 cents) 
Sealing Wax Craft (10 cents) 

.-.Crepe Paper Curtains (Free) 
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to our Students 


ThisHawaiianGuitarex- 
pert and professor wants 

the opportunity to welcome you 
as a student so you will quickly 
le —~ how to play Hewaiian Guitar 
-- you will be able to play just 
like as native Hawaiians te get 
you started and help your musical 
success which will bring you popu- 
larity, you will receive a beauti- 
ful Hawaiian Guitar, the same 
as the one pictured, when you 
enrol]. Our short cut method 
of instruction will enable 
you to play a piece al- 
most from the first 
lesson, Rush coupon 

for full particulars to- 
day and we will re- 
serve a Hawaiiano 
Guitar for you. 





Learn to 
Play Quickly 


With our ehort cut method 
of instruction you will quick} 
learn how to play Hawaiian Guitar 
which will bring you popularity and social 
success, You learn to play from notes. if yon 
never had any musical tra’ ning. you will quickly 

t on, because our experts have perfected a course of 
ome k instruction which is as simple as learning A,B,C’s, 


PICTURE and PHONOGRAPH RECORD 
METHOD EASY We don’t depend upon 


printed lessons only for 
your success, but we furnish pictures of 
our professors playing diagrams, charts 
and phonograp records for each lesson. 
This practically brings our professors from 
our studio to your home and enables you to 
taten fe their playing just as if they were ec- 
tually in front of y o reve ° = is easy, we 
will send you your ee 


RUSH COUPON — Send No Mone 

Se, post uv } are we that you will become one of our students, we 

willsen ree without obligation, our first lesson Also recetve 

© free big book w ee particulars abe at our course, 
rite for your free book Sead you your free 

ae Se eee Se er ee ee ee ee ee ee ae 


HAWANAN STUDIO No. 72048 
ef New York Academy of Music 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Please rush your free book, “*How to Learn Hawallan 
Quite’, and my_first lesson. Also reserve a Hewalles 
for me. Th tes me in be way whatever 











may mean 
A Better Position 


Be sure your application 
photo does you justice. We'll 
i more than do our part. 

25 Copies $1.50 

50 2'4x3\4 $2.50 
Send remittance and original 
i} photo to us direct or to your 
agency. 
| NATIONAL PHOTO CO., 
2722 a Tag . 








GRADE and High School Teachers, 
Principals, Superintendents, College Professors, 
needed for vacancies. Prompt service rendered 
Teachers and School Boards, TEACHERS MU- 
TUAL SERVICE LEAGUE, P. O. Box 1393, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Cooperative School Bulletin 


Practical— Helpful— Inspirational 
For all who teach in the public one, $1.00 per year (9 
issues) 10¢ per copy, Three months 2 


Cooperative School Bulletin, Lock Bos 47, Auburn, Ind. 


OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 
Mentor, Kentucky. A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
Can place you in any locality. Gives ever teacher rsonal 
service, Write for our Free ‘Registration Blank. 











Positions for Teachers 


Write for our free literature stating qualifications briefly. Doit now. 
Co-op. Instructors Ass’n, Marion, Ind. 


Arkansas Teachers Agency 


The only Agency in this section, THOS. C, ABBOTT, 
Mer., 20! Moore and Turner Bidg.. Little Rock, Arkansas, 


. . Quality reproductions, 
Application Photos! 12 for $1.00, or 25 for 
$1.50. About2'¢x4. Doubleweight. Unmounted ori- 

inale preferred, Originals returned, Folders 5c each, 
KLIN NER STUDIOS, Dyersville, lowa. 
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Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








Details of the Travel Essay Con- 


test to be conducted by this maga- 
| zine will be found on page 70. 


The Upper-Grade Question 


That the upper grades of the elemen- 
tary school have been only partly trans- 


|formed is thought of by some as fully 
justified and as in keeping with the im- 


maturity of pupils. Such complacent 
adherents of the conventional system 
should take full account of the conse- 
quences of their position. Because they 
are not admitted to the high school un- 
til they have completed eight grades, 
| pupils in the United States and Canada 
are held at a rudimentary level for a 
‘longer period than are the pupils of 
any other civilized country. They are, 
as a result, two years behind European 


| pupils in securing the education which 


| 


| commercial 





is necessary for admission to the pro- 
fessions and to the higher levels of 
and industrial training. 
They are exposed in some schools to 
needless reviews in subjects which 
have undergone inflation because they 
are retained in the school program 
longer than is desirable in view of their 
rudimentary content. 

To be concrete, it can be asserted 
without fear of contradiction that 12- 
year-old pupils in American schools are 
often studying complicated and arti- 


‘ficial methods of solving arithmetic 


problems when they should be using 
the methods of advanced mathematics. 
They are reviewing geography when 
they ought to be acquiring knowledge 
of international economic and social re- 
lations. They are reading orally when 
they ought to be gaining a mastery of 
literature. In short, they are treated 


|as intellectually immature, as incom- 





etent to deal with subjects which can 

& demonstrated by relatively easy ex- 
periments to be stimulating to them 
and to be well within their powers of 
comprehension.—F'rom Report of the 
Commission on Length of Elementary 
Education. 

Purchase of standard school supplies 
through a central county agency is di- 
rected by a law recently enacted in Cal- 
ifornia. The law makes centralized 
purchasing through the county super- 
intendent obligatory for all elemen- 
tary-school districts not within incor- 
porated cities, and permissive for other 
elementary and high-school districts. 





Yergensen TeachersA 


KATHERYN YERGENSEN, Mer. 


ency, 607-81 Deseret Bank Bldg. , Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Now is the time to Ag for 1928 positions in the West. 
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Grade Teachers for City and best Suby,, Dr. 
ban Schools wanted now. Some off, J 
$1800 to $2400. Supervisors and Critic 


ALBERT 















































TEACHERS AGENCY Teachers in urgent demands. Salaries Bivesti 
25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago UP $3600. Booklet “Teaching as , ee Amel 
Forty-Third Year Business” free. been plac 
535 Fifth Ave., New York. York Rite Temple, Wichita,Kan. Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash, Bruce W 
of schools 
TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER en nee OUR Raat met ager WEST | fice . " 
ee a a W 
ters In 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS ‘AGENCY the late 
BANK BI DENVER outstandil 
wa of what i 
Largest Teachers’ Agency inthe West. We Enroll Only Normaland College Graduates. cation, D: 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “‘How to Apply and Secure Promotion, with ker ¢ 
Laws of Certification of Western States, ete. ete. etc.,’’ free to members, 50¢ to non-members. Every teach» spea 
needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. of Schoo 
Study ar 
School In 
TEACHERS AGENCY CHIC AGO was supe 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. Bes onic 
American College Bureau, Straus Building, College Work Only. B came to h 
The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, CHICAGO, coven |} been & W: 
a period of forty years of service. Supplies officials and teacher pecially 
for Universities, Colleges, Teachers’ Colleges, Normal . { 
Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. C. E. GOODELL, Presiden —_ be 
work wh 
brings to 
AND BOND ASSIN weaningt 
books, an 
A Placement Bureau} ‘i : 
Junior R 
Schools, Colleges, Universities, | * nd actus 
and Business Schools, onavanlt 
451 Gates Building, 1006 Grand,| 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI ° 
i A Nati 
Educatior 
THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS AGENC}] **t*!, 
- co-operati 
PAUL YATES, Manager, Dept. N, 620 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO | Columbia 
There i , : : ‘ Teachers 
ere is a man in Chicago who really places grade teachers and supervisors in wonde. Among 
ful positions in large cities and in the suburbs of Chicago. Modesty prevents my givin What are 
his name but his address is 620 South Michigan Avenue in the city of Chicago, Rew ane 
_—— Developec 
H. R. Soper, Prop. Registration Form on Request Characte! 
2 WRITE DEPT. N. ot tn 
507 Fith Ave, “The Utmost Courtesy at All tens. Ele 
Teachers’ Agency New York City : Times - Service Unexcelled.” f Characte: 





V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C, REEVES, Pres. and Treas. 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


We assist hw 
dreds of schoo 
select their teach 
ers. Every pw 
gressive teacher 


$1 








Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. for wivances | | cur bho 
anen 
EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ING, THE.AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE by 3%. re 
5 * ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS less than 
321-323 University Block, We are constantly in touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SaL-4uitl | 3039 py 

ec HOOLS in the EAST and often ADVANCE SAL. ~ THIRT! & 


s YR AC U Ss E P N . Ve ¥ percent. Send for FREE Registration Blan’ 
L C. MacMillan, President. MAY ONDERDONK, - bawelll 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY, autnrown: pa. ‘poms 


WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE that we have acquired the PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 48th Ye 

““OLDEST TEACHERS AGENCY IN THE UNITED STATES UNDER ONE CONTINUOUS MANAGEMENT 

By this union we have added the knowledge of many years experience in placement to our efficient organizatio 
We are now able to serve school officials and teachers better than ever before. 


Thurston Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 7 2e" 
224 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois, £0 Promotion 


A distinct advantage in early registration. Send for our booklet “Teaching and Success’ 


WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 


Normal and College Graduates needed. Splendid calls all departments. Free Enrollmett 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Dept. 10, MISSOULA, MONTANA 








ts 

















Professional Service ° of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHERS 


in finding for trained and _ experi 
teachers or those just out of college or normal A he kind of position desired. Our calla come dite! 
from school officials and we recommend direct, Write for booklet at once. We operate in every stat. 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY NY Of 
THE PULLOWING STATES: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebras 


Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dako 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Immediately. Free enrollment. Prompt Servi 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colo 


The South and West Offers Best Opportunities to Teaches 


During the past 35 years The Bell Teachers’ Agency has placed thousands of teachers 
this field. It works earnestly, faithfully and successfully for its members. 


For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Nashville, Ten. 











The Stout Teachers’ Agency * ‘*iitiiv’sXoo AaB 


HIGHLY ENDORSED. 

ENROLLMENT FREE. 
JOHN D. STOUT, Manager, BROADWAY BUILDING, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
th Aw 

CENTRAL (N.Y.) TEACHERS AGENCY, 322eete:."! 
FREE REGISTRATION, 600 teachers wanted for September. Solicitors wanted. | 


We place grade, high school and college teachers in many states as we are centrally locate’ 
THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 1377 Arcade Building, St. Louis, © 














DENVER - - COLORADO 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


TEACHERS -WE WANT 10,000 ENROLLMENTS. 15 exact reproductions of ms 
photo—-$1.00. 25 for $1.50. 15 copies of th 


ree recommendations 
application blanks—20c. Free enrollment. BOULDER HERS EXCHANGE, mantic die 





PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Operatesin the oe, Alaska, Hawaii and Pana- 
ma. Send for Year - Boo + Huntworth, 
723 Leary Building, “Seatile, Washington. 








SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ALBUQUERQUE, NEW Moor 


Teacher placement in New Mexico and Arizona since 1912. 
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|Problem; Inter-Relations of Various 
Phases of the Curriculum as Related 
to Character Education. Distinguished 
educators led the discussions. 


Marking the Oregon Trail 


The Oregon Trail Memorial Associ- 
ation, Inc., whose headquarters are at 
95 Madison Avenue, New York, asks 
that friends of the movement it repre- 
sents send the names of any living pio- 
neers who traversed the Oregon Trail 
between 1832 and 1860, and names of 
their descendants. The Association 
also desires any available historical 
data for its records. 

Among the purposes of the Associa- 
tion are: identification and marking 
of the line of the old Oregon Trail; 
erection of monuments on the sites of 


Dr. H. B. Wilson Heads 
Junior Red Cross: 


Direction of the activities of the | 
more than 5,000,000 school children in| 
the American Junior Red Cross has | 
heen placed in the hands of Dr. Harry 
Bruce Wilson, former superintendent 
of schools, Berkeley, Calif. In the of- 
fce of national director of the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross, with headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., he succeeds 
the late Dr. Arthur William Dunn. An 
outstanding advocate of the elimination 
of what is useless and obsolete in edu- 
cation, Dr. Wilson is well known as a 
speaker and as author of Motivation 
of School Work, Training Pupils to 
Study and The Redirection of High 
School Instruction. While Dr. Wilson 
was superintendent of schools in To- 








_— ; historic forts and trading posts; res- 
peka, gy as the a bode toration of the Whitman Mission and 
the Junior Ke ross, Just organizea, | establishment of a memorial to Dr. 


came to his attention, and he has since 
been a warm advocate of its value, es- 
pecially in rural schools and the 
schools of small cities. 

The new director believes that the 


and Mrs. Whitman; portrayal of his- 
toric scenes in motion pictures for use 
in schools and elsewhere. 
To further — Pag wrens contribu- 
: - tions are sought. n interesting wa 
work — — — — Cross | to aid the work is to purchase the Ove- 
on et to te one og a te |gon Trail Memorial coins. These are 
— _ that the correspondence with of 50 cent face value and sell for $1.00, 
foreign schools which is a feature of |the 4 _——_. yo 
Junior Red Cross gives concreteness ety Rag he gee ene a py 
and actuality to the study of English, cool from the Fyrom. Ome whose 
geography, history and allied subjects. president, Ezra Meeker, was chiefly 
———— responsible for the minting of the me- 
morial coins. Mr. Meeker, 97 years 
old, is, so far as known, the only sur- 





A National Conference on Character 
Education in Schools, arranged by the 
National Child Welfare Association in 


co-operation with Teachers College,|Oregon Trail. 

Columbia University, was held at neees 

Teachers College March 2 and 3. The Connecticut State Board of Ed- 
Among the topics discussed were:|ucation is broadcasting a number of 


What are the Essentials of Character? 
How are the Essentials of Character 
Developed? Problems of Research in 
Character Education; Character Edu- 
cation in Pre-School Age, Kindergar- 
tens, Elementary and High Schools; 
Character Education as a Curriculum 


talks on books and nature study, di- 
rected to the pupils in their classrooms. 
The talks began January 13 and are to 
continue to June 1, on alternate Friday 
afternoons from 2 to 3 o’clock. Three 
persons will talk for twenty minutes 
each. 











$1.50—APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50 


Your photo must be attached to your application for a position. Allschool boards demand it. Large 
photos are unwieldy as well as expensive, so just send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) to- 
gether with $1.50and we will mail to you the same day your order is received, 25 reproductions, 244 
by 3'4, returning the original unharmed. You can order from your agency or from us as desired. Not 
less than 25 copies made from any single photo. 


3039 Prospect Avenue FULTZ STUDIOS Kansas City, Mo. 














ts time Now 


to think about 
Next Summer 







Plan now to make the most of 
next summer. To use your vacation 
a8 a stepping-stone to bigger things. 

as much or more than the 

can pay you... and de- 

velop your own abilities in a business way. To every school man who owns 

a car, Compton offers a handsome summer income and a training that will 

send you back to the classroom better equipped to succeed in your chosen 
profession . . . or ready for a business career with us if you choose. 


This book “‘Selling—and Success”—FREE 


Many teachers who have joined this organization of men and women have made the Compton- 
a yearly vacation program. Others have stepped into permanent executive positions with us. 
dto help you ... to give you all the facts and opportunities of our summer-plan, we have 
summarized our experience in a new book “Selling—and Success.” We will gladly send you a 
‘opy—free. With it come the details of Compton's summer-plan and our offer to you. 


Training ... Profit... Travel 


Send for your copy of “Selling —and Success” today. Find out now what you, with your car, 
san earn this summer. Plan now. Here is a healthful, profitable, outdoor vacation for you... plus 
‘taining upon which you can build a substantial future. Your work will be enjoyable. No ex- 
Perience is required. You will present Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia—the modern encyclopedia 
Sandard—to teachers or schools. Compton's, nationally advertised, universally accepted, gives you 
Prestige and enviable opportunity. Write us today . . . territories are being assigned early this year. 


F,E. COMPTON & CO. i3'206sseun chucaco, I 
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vivor of all the adults who followed the - 





HELPFUL HINTS 


for ambitious  l 
Teachers lik 


HARTER’S Great Pam- 
phlet Series gives ev 10for 
teacher hundreds of val- 
25c. 
postpaid 





uable, up-to-the-minute 
ideas and suggestions 
nowhere else available. 

















Every topic written by a teaching authority everywhere will welcome these. Order direct 


on the subject. Select the subjects in which from this list while Series is complete. 
you are interested. Brief, pithy, averaging Order by number (titles not necessary). 
between 1500 and 2500 words. Facts ani Send check, money order or cash—we pay 
findings available nowhere else. Teachers postage. 


Dozens of Subjects—Scores of Titles—Your Choice 3c each 
-(10 for 25c)—We pay postage. ORDER NOW! 


Nature Study 112. Zechatent Grammar in | 856. Arithmetic Chart, 
3 Fri = the Grades Schemes and Games 
= + oon me io | 114, How to Overcome 361. 6th, 7th, and 8th Grade 
126. Arbor Day Stammering Arithmetic 
127. The Beauties of Nature | 296. Effective Method of | 371. A Simple Fraction 
195. The Wonders of the Teaching Correct Table 
Sky Speech 381. Number Games = and 
212. Wireless—Its Wonders | 227. An Arbor Day Story Projects 
and Adaptations | 347, Our Dramatized Gram- Spelling 
227. An Arbor Day Story —_ Sa 152. County Spelling Con- 
245. | Sr Grade_ Bird Discipline ” a 
276. Trees 110. Be see: of the 157. — New Spelling 
P . . choo james 
286. ow peed Study Simpli- |} 147. Wispertes. Its Causes 7. Spelling yy e 
— - and Its Remedy - Grade Spelling on- 
— oe Fe 169. Teaching Morals and tests 
377. Our a Bird Club Manners 292. Remedies for Poor 
E y 194. Helps in Gaining Con- Spelling 
Parent Co-operation trol of Unruly Boys 823. Six New Spelling 
151. How Parents Hinder | 200. Letting Pupils Dis- Games 
School Work of Their cover the Moral 354. Our Primary Spelling 
Children 248. Class Games as a Re- Booklets 
160. Co-operation of Teach- ward for Good Be- | 368. “Phonic” Spelling Les- 
ers and Parents havior sons 
161. —_- Teacher Asso- | 250. a poe Improvement | sehool Entertainments 
2562 Reasons for Parent- | 251. Do’s and Don’t’s in Dis- 126. Arbor Day 
Teachers Associations cipline 137. The Flower Show 
253. How I Secured Parents’ | 260. School Governed on the 138. A Stunt Night 
Co-operation Municipal Plan 142. Harvest Home Program 
254. Value of Parent-Teach- | 281. Disciplinary Helps 143. A Peter Rabbit Party 


er’s Associations 801. Punctuality-—-How to | 159. Community Get-To- 





255. Co-o i Get It. gethers 
257. Peyny OL. = 805. “Do” Keyword of Dis- | 190. A Get-Together Day 
ents to Visit the School cipline 203. Flag Drill 3. 
258. Our Annual Parent- $12. Golden Keys to Good 211. The First Day of School 
Teacher Day Manners 226, Holidays : 
259. Parent-Teacher Asso- | 318. Re-Discovering the Se- | 227. An Arbor Day Story 
ciations cret of Discipline 263. Suggestions for a 
859. Prose and Poetry of Humpty-Dumpty Easter 
Penmanship Discipline Party ‘ 
880. How to Grade Penman- | 370. Six “Discipline” Cases | 307. Staging School Enter- 
ship tainments 
837. Ideas to Try in Pen- Reading 225. Simple Costumes and 
mans’ ip 109. Teaching Beginners to Scenery 
$85. Primary Penmanship Read £31. Two Hallowe’en Parties 
Hints 118. A Reading Program for 334. A Complete Closing Day 
887. Penmanship for Groups the Primary Grades Program ‘ 
119. How Much Oral Read- 339. A Real Frolic and 
‘eo a ing is to be Used in the “Fathers’ Night” 
101. Met is for Improving Schools 
a Bad Memory 122, Combining Silent and Story Telling 
105. Are You a Growing Oral Reading 117. Story-Telling for the 
Teacher 123. How I Taught Silent Upper Grades 
106. Our Flag and Our Reading 199. Psychology of Story- 
Country 124, Library Service to Telling A 
115. Honored Educational Rural Schools 209. Story Telling in the 


Training of Teachers 
Story Telling 
Story Telling in His- 


Aims Remain Unaltered 298. 
121. Class and School Mottoes 
128. A Question to be An- | 315. 


Word Building as an 
Aid to Reading Lessons | 272. 
How Shall I Teach | 287. 








swered Them to Read? tory 
133. Everyday Problems in | 374. Comprehensive Reading | 320. Story Telling in Lesson 
Teaching—How to | Suggestions Plans 
Remedy Them Arith tl | 333. Putting the Story to 
163. The Price of Progress | ergy~wwer Work for You 
171. American —_ Education | 196. A Rural School Bank- | 280, The How and Why of 
and the Kindergarten ing System Story Telling 
175. The Child as the Cen- | 149 Arithmetic in Third History 
ter of our School Sys- | 1. rece - 
tem 3. jt Grade Bank Pro- | 140. a eed Bulletin 
- jec 0: 
=. oe Teubine y 186. Grocery Store and Bank 154. History and Geography 
188. Co-operation 229. Psychology of Arith- | james 
a metic 174. Teaching History § in 


184. A Teacher's Confession . . , 
> 244. Helps in Arithmetic 
228. Teacher's Dress 249. Teaching Long Division 188. 


Grades and High School 
Making History Real 


- oeue FR ae the 266. Teaching Arithmetic in 220. Teaching History of U.S. 
” Peacher the Grammar Grades , | 222. A History Guessing 
296. The Successful Teacher | 270. “My Grocery Store” | Game 
338. Self-Improvement for | Arithmetic Class 273. Dramatize Your His. 
Every Teacher 289. Twenty Arithmetic De- tory Class 
vices | 287. Story Telling in His- 
Lunch Period 295. A Banking Game | tory 
120. How We Instituted 308. More Arithmetic | 291. Rural School Current 
Mid-Morning Lunch Schemes | Events Class 
278. A Hot Lunch Project 316. Beginners’ Number | 802. History for Beginners 
280. The Hot Lunch Prob- Work Devices 306. More History and Geog- 
lem 328. Catching Up in Arith- | raphy Games 
metic 324. History and Geogrephy 
Grammar and Speech | 343. Long Division Schemes | Devices 
102. Teach Pupils to Speak 344. Subtraction Schemes | 860. History and Geography 
Correctly 353. Visualized Arithmetic | Through Citizenship 





Send for Harter’s Teachers Catalog listing Primary Helps. 


Order Now while Series is complete — Use this blank! 


eee ae ee > "OO - 7—_-—-— oOo nn Oa oO a ns se ai i 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
I enclose ... _— “Helpful Hints” as per list of numbers attached. You pay the 


postage. (Minimum order 265c.) 
[] Teachers catalog (free) 
Name....... 

Address 


. State........ 



























The Lake Corot 


REPRODUCTIONS OF ° THE 
WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3'%. For 50 or more, 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5x8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for set of 25 Art Sub- 
jects or 25 for Children. Each 5%xs. 





BIRD PICTURES IN 
NATURAL COLORS 


Three Cents Each for 15 or 


more, Size 7x9, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 


From now until June when pupils may be getting 
a bit tired of school, is an especially good 


season for Picture Study. 


the Perr Pictures 





The Horse Fair 


Rosa Bonheur 





“It is wonderful to know that all school 
children can have your copies which 
cannot fail to instill a love of art in 
young minds and to create a more fer- 
tile soil for the growth of all things 
beautiful as they go on through life.” 











PRIMARY PLANS 


** Can't You Talk?’’ 


LARGE PICTURES FOR 
FRAMING. ARTOTYPES 


22x 28 inches including the margin. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Send $2.00 for two of the above pictures. 
Hand colored, same size, $3.00 for two; 
$2.00 for one. 





THE PERRY PICTURES 
CATALOGUE 


It lists 2250 subjects and 





They show large numbers of our 
native birds so that they may easily 
be identified. These pictures are 
heipful aids to nature study. 


Send $1.00 for set of 33 with a 


‘The Perry Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 


contains 1600 miniature illus- 
trations, 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps 





very brief description of each, for 
Spring Nature Study. Order now. 














PERRY PICTURES GIVE IN GLANCES WHAT VOLUMES 


OF WORDS FAIL TO CONVEY 


for this Catalogue. 

















April 1% April 19 


Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in 
— are “Genetic he 
chology,”’ “Stor i 
in Primary Grades,” 
Rural Teacher’s Prob. 
lems,”’ “‘Study of Psycho. 
pathic Children,”’ “Meth, 
ods of Teachingin Elemen. 
tary Grades,”’*‘The Junior 
High School Movement," 
“Elementary School Ad. 
ministration and Sy 1 
sion,”’ ‘Educational Meas. 
urements,” etc. 
























Study 


ome 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 
elor degree. 


Begin any time 


Gnibversity of Chicago 


HICAGO, 


? MAKE MONEY AT HOM: 


A DELIGHTFUL EASY way 

TO TURN YOUR HOURS AWay 

FROM SCHOOL INTO REAL PROF 

We will show you a new, fascinating way of earning 

money in your spare time. ‘This institution is chartered 

by the State of Illinois to teach oil painting on Photo 

graphs, miniatures, etc.,a form of art that demany 
astounding prices. 


NO TALENT REQUIRED 


. You need no special talent to achieve wealth and die 
tinction in this field, Our simple, easy, fascinating hom 
study course will show you theway. You earn whik 
learning. In a very short time you will be making 4 
good income during your spare hours, 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 

Our illustrated booklet ‘*Your Success in Art’’ explains 
thing and shows the to financial indepenc = 
lucrative field. It's FREE! Send for it today” a amt 

NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Inc. 


» Dept. F- 
1008 North Dearborn St. Chiccon i 


The 


243 Ellis Hall 





Miss 




















370 PAGES OF PLANS, 


HELPS, 


by Edith F. A. U. Painton, 
of the subject is covered 

very feature or selection to 
ment effort, as well as many 
cators and students will find 


CONTENTS: Salutatorie 

new forms); Prophecies (8 

combinations); Class Flowe 

*resentation of Diplomas (5 

Class Poems (10); Class M 

gested Mottoes (107); Class 

Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement 
tion, Seance of Circle, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-W<« 
cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, 


SUGGESTIONS. 


the most complete book of its kind Every angle 
The harried and perplexed teacher finds here the 
assign each student for his individual Commence- 
class features and entertamment novelties. Edu- 
it a mine of Commencement wealth. 


s (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 entirely 
exceptionally original features); Class Colors (8 
r (0%); Class Yell; The Will; Class Grumbler; 
forms); Class Drill; Cartoon; Class Songs (4); 
ottoes with Essays (9 English and Latin); Sug- 
Plays (4); Suggestions for Novel Programs, Class 
Times Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Conven- 
yw, ete., Baccalaureate Sermons (4). Beautiful 
illustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Ts 


Minstrel Material 
tion, Something to fit any occasion Every teacher 
Dentson's Plays and Entertain 


The Imprint “Denison” signifies quality. 


Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly 


ibleaux, Pantomimes, Musical Comedies, Revues, 
suitable for schools A large selec- 
should have one of our new Catalogues mailed free. 


ments are known everywhere, 


Established over fifty years. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. °° “izbastivee"s) CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Most Pleasing Closing Day Gifts 


Beautiful Satin Ribbon Book Marks on which are printed 

name of teacher, name of school, district, county, state 
Furnished in the following ribbon colors : Lavender, Blue, 
Scarlet. You may order one or assorted colors as desired, 
Parting Word,’’ *‘Your Flag, Your Work and You 


etc. Each poem carries a message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to pupil. 
x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.65; additional ones 14€C each. 
$1.45; additional ones 12¢ each. 


Prices—Large size marks, 2 
Smaller size marks, | 'sx9 inches, 10 or less, 
Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose Book Mark 
Club Orders. When two or more teachers send their 
per cent from the above prices will be allowed on each order. 
Send 4 cents for Sample Book Marks of both sizes 

ribbon colors, and full text of verses. 
if too late to send tor 


BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 60, 


Remembrance poems include ‘* 


s, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


FOR YOUR 
PUPILS 


ana jate poem, also 
and phe of presentation. 
Pink, Nile Green, Orange and 
.»’’ “Life Holds No Limits,’’ 


8 supplied free with each order. 
orders together a discount of ten 


. with order blank showing the 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








“One Cycle” Geography 

Course by Ridgley and others, for the elemen- 
tary school. Five books to cover the course. 
Nature Study-Health Education 

Series for 4th, 6th, and 6th grades, by Alice 
Jean Patterson, 

Ideal Music Series for the first six grades, 
by F. W. Westhoff. 

Ask for catalogue with descriptions and prices 
of the above and our other publications. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Normal, Ill. 

















) The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your own 
hand or typewritten letters, notices, 
lessons, etc., in ten minutes, quickly 
and easily. Printing surface 6x7, 
$1.26; 6 1-4x10,$2.25; 10x12 1-2,$4.00, 
Pull directions,ink and sponge com- 
plete. Refilling Composition, $1.00 
perpound. Also the Perfect Fountain 
Pen-pencilto use with any Duplicator 
(The Inkograph) with absolute Guar- 
antee, Self fill $1.50, Satisfaction 


Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 


W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 














Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yw" 













We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 


to advise this health 
their boys andgirls. 


ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh. Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth. 


habit to 
100 teach- 














Send the names of 20 or more 


parents of your pupils. We will with the 20 or more names and 
J send you, not asample, buta reg- addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. 






Clip this ad. Mail it at ouce 


















Take these four steps for pupils’ health 





x ~ 





Commends Early Diagnosis 
Campaign 


There is no disease known to medi- 
cine in which early diagnosis is so im- 
portant as in tuberculosis, says Hygeia, 
apropos of the early diagnosis cam- 
paign promoted by the National Tu- 
berculosis Association. 

Investigation made in post-mortem 
examinations indicates that the vast 
majority of human beings are infected 
with tuberculosis before they are 6 
years of age. Proper care at this 
period is vital to the cure of early 
lesions. If the person sustains a new 
infection later in life early diagnosis 
is equally important because the prog- 
ress of the infection can be stopped 
when it is fairly well localized. 

Once the disease is determined it is 
possible with modern care to aid the 
patient in stopping its progress. This 
is done usually not so much through 
the use of drugs, serums, vaccines or 
similar methods as by advice concern- 
ing the proper manner of living. How- 
ever, in this disease as in all others 
the physician in charge will know 
from a study of the individual case 
what remedies may be useful for spe- 
cial conditions. 


As means of communication by land, 
sea, and air improve, the need for a 
wider knowledge of geography in- 
creases, and any device to make it 
more interesting is worthy of atten- 
tion. The Pleasants Finder-Map rec- 
ognizes the importance of the principle 
of “learning by handling” in connec- 
tion with geography study. Along the 
edge of the map is provided a guide for 
instantly finding any city or place in- 
cluded on it. Because of its appeal to 
the pupil’s play sense, this unique find- 
er attracts the child and makes a claim 
for the teacher’s approval. Many su- 
perintendents have recognized the in- 
structional aid offered by the Pleasants 
maps arranged on this plan. An an- 
nouncement on the subject will be 
found on the inside front cover of this 
magazine, 


The color of schoolroom walls is 
known to have a definite relation to 
eyestrain among pupils. It is there- 
fore important to know what tints are 
most desirable. Attention to this mat- 
ter is called in a booklet entitled “Ar- 
tistic Home Decoration,” published by 
the Alabastine Company, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. The booklet, which is illus- 
trated in color, shows graphically and 
explains what color combinations are 
best, and how easily and satisfactorily 
a room may be made to reflect the 
owner’s personality and to give pleas- 
ure through harmony and right. rela- 





tions of decoration and furnishing. 


| SIEZE THIS OPPORTUNITY 
j to become 
Private Secretary, Bookkeeper 
or Accountant 
HIGHER SALARY SHORTER HOURS 
ADVANCEMENT 
Because of your specialized teacher 
training and experience you are 
specially fitted for the business world 
where chances for success are un- 
limited. Prepare now for the unem- 
ployed summer months. 
SEND FOR FREE COPY 


The Romance of Shorthand and interesting 
article by Dr. Frank Crane, 


Mt. Vernon School of Home Study, 
910—17th St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 









































this pe 
- 00! 
inside two yours. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance ,Se col lege and the leading professions. This 
Free Bulletin. Bend fore TODAY. = ee | 
AMERICAN SCHOOL a 
(Dept. H467, Drexel Av. & 68th St, © A.8.1923 CHICAGO 9 AYLA, 
Merry E 
MUSIC LESSONS voir HOME} “x. 
YOUR One Bou 
SHORT 
HIS ' 
You can read music like this quickly 
Write today for our FREE BOOKLET. It tells howtolem 
to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, ee. | Preface 
Beginners or advanced players. Your only expense abo | perintenc 
2c per day for music and postage used. 
American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chica | Seven 1 
E AN ARTIST l| ss 
z SA 
WE CAN TEACH 
YOU DRAWING in Y Thos. 
your own home during your o 
spare time, Thirty-five years of % West 





successful teaching proves our ability. 
Artists receive large salaries. 


Write today for Art Year Book 
“APPL 


JED ART 
Room No. § BATTLECREEK MICH. 
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a ons Colored k 

Colors, W 

OSTOTMICA FOSIION) =. 

. A ing Basket 

Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Ma Wooden Be 
Clerks, Postmasters. Splendid salaries. Examine Mth eee 
tions held frequently on about four or five weels ret 
notice. A person can take many examination —_— 
and be eligible on many registers at the Cd 








time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue No.6. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 


ROWN’S Home Study School :2ir- 


ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, a 
Salesmanship and all related subjects. Write 


complete information. Dept. N. L., Peoria, Ik 


GOV'T POSITION 


*35 10:75 WEEKLY 
3teno-Typist 
mmigrantio 
aie 


Secretary ° 
U8, Border ate 
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SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are used in pieparation, These books contain 
actual questions, selected from past examina- 
, with complete answers, These questions 
and answers give the pupils an idea of the kind 
of questions asked and the nature of answers re- 
jred, Save preparing test questions, Excellent 
for weekly tests and home assignment, Endorsed 
by educators and used in schools of all states. 











ulture - 40c —United States History 
etic - + 40c - 2« © = * 406 
Bookkeeping - 40c —Music - - + 40c 
Civil Government 40c mw - 40c 
Drawing = - - 40c —Pe - = 40¢c 
bee ee - 
4 im -? - - 
Composition - 40c 
SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each, 12 or more, 33c 
ech, 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or more, 


100 or more, 25c each. 
TRY THEM AT OUR RISK 


you~so sure that we 


980 each. 


» you may return the 
ooks and we will gladly refund your money, 


FREE. Write for our free catalog containing 
* sample questions and answers and 
. other materia! valuable in your review work. 


\/WARP PUBLISHING CO. 
¢ MINDEN, NEBR. 









WHY WE CELEBRATE 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By Marjorie Woods 
CONTENTS 

ANEW YEAR’S GIFT—For January Ist. 
THE BIRTHDAY BALL—For Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. ALL FOOL’S DAY WIS- 
DOM—For April lst. BETTER WALK- 
ING—For May Day. HEAT WAVES—For 
Mid-Summer. THE DRUID OAK-—-For 
Hallowe'en. THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL 
—For December 25th. 

One Bound Volume. Price $1.50. Postpaid $1.60. 


ALEGEND OF ST. NICHOLAS 
AND OTHER PLAYS 
By Beulah Marie Dix 
CONTENTS 
ALEGEND OF ST. NICHOLAS. A Mir- 
ale Play of Olden Italy. THE WEAL OF 
WAYLAND’S WELL. A May-day Game of 
Merry England. THE PRINCESS DAY. 
SHINE. A Maerchen of High Germany. 
One Bound Volume. Price $1.50. Postpaid $1.60. 


SHORT PLAYS FROM AMERICAN 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE— 
! SCHOOL EDITION 
By Olive Price 
Preface by Dr. William M. Davidson, Su- 
perintendent Pittsburgh Public Schools. 



















Seven one-act plays for classroom use in 
Grammar Schools and Junior High Schools. 
One Bound Volume. Price $1.25. Postpaid $1.35. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
Thos. R. Edwards, Managing Director 
%5 West 45th St. New York City 






































BASKETRY MATERIALS 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


Reed, 15c rolls. Best Quality in all Popular 

Colors, White, 15¢ Rolls or Pounds, Discount on 
orders. Wooden Basket and Lamp Bases. Hang- 

ing Basket Frames. Tray Glass and Cloth. Colored 
Wooden Beads for Trimming. Free Instruction Sheet 
td Price List. MARJORIE A. SPAULDING, 
4th Street, Phillipsburg, Kansas. 
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Don’t fill your Bookcase with Trash 


good books, interesting ones, books 

on your favorite apbiect. The \d’s best 

books in every field are described in 

“My Books.” Covers full range of hu- 

man thought from Art to Zoology, 

el fiction and referencebooks. 

else like this readin, ide. F 

— for your copy AY. 
euntiontiimantaah 7, 

































NEW YORK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2- 25 ik Street, New York 





_——. 














LITERARY ASSISTANCE 

, Essays, Add , ete., prepared to order, 
» $3.00 per thousand words, Outlines $1.00 
ite outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
$2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, eloth $2.00. 
4, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 


-—.... 


ZACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


portunity for you to have this very successful 
Wings system in your own schoolroom. A 
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or write for free booklet. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Europe and the British Isles. Human Geog- 
raphy by Grades: Book By James Fair- 
grieve, M.A., Fellow of the American Geo- 
graphical Society; Author of “Geography and 
World Power,” and Ernest Young, B.Se. LIllus- 
trated. Cloth. 489pp. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York. 

The work begun in this series of 
elementary fooeraphy texts, intro- 
duced by Children of Many Lands and 
its companion Homes Far Away, is 
concluded in this volume, which pre- 
sents a study of Europe. The two in- 
troductory books deal _ respectively 





with child and adult life in certain 
typical areas. Book Three covers the 
world, maps being introduced. Book 
Four takes up the study of the United 
States, and Book Five, the rest of the 
world, with the exception of Europe. 
In the present volume emphasis is laid 
on simple _ political and _ historical 
geography. It concludes with a re- 
turn to the United States, discussing 
such facts as pupils using Book Four 
could not grasp. In this, as in the 
other books of the series, the human 
note is predominant, and the relation 
of man to his environment is em- 
phasized. Following each chapter are 
questions and exercises especially de- 
signed to aid in fixing essential geo- 
graphical facts. The book as a whole, 
with its interesting subject matter, its 
fine illustrations accompanied by stim- 
ulating captions, and its attractive 
make-up, is a worth-while contribu- 
tion to the field of geography texts. 


Shug the Pup. The Story of a Real Dog. By 
Feza M. Reynolds. Illustrated. Cloth. 127pp. 


70c. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 
The Brother Bears and Other Stories. By 
Anna Williams Arnett. Illustrated by Ludwig 


and Regina, Cloth. 125pp. 70c. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago. 
Animal Pets From Near and Far. A Book of 


True Stories. By Anna Bogenholm Sloane. 
Illustrated by Marie O'Hara, Cloth. 110pp. 
70c. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

These are three little books that 
young children will enjoy reading. 
Shug the Pup is all about the adven- 
tures of a mischievous but most lovable 
puppy that has many a merry and ex- 
citing time with his masters, Ted and 
Billy. The Brother Bears is a book ot 
entertaining tales of animal life. Chil- 
dren always delight in reading about 
animals that have the same experiences 
as they themselves, and these personi- 
fied descriptions and accounts of the 
doings of Wee Willie Squirrel, Bunny 
Pink Nose, Mrs. Kangaroo, Duckie 
Quack Quack, and several others will 
prove highly amusing to primary read- 
ers. Animal Pets from Near and Far, 
although in its vocabulary and presen- 
tation intended for young children— 
perhaps those of intermediate grade 
—is designed to give information about 
animals rather than imaginative sto- 
ries concerning them. Nineteen differ- 
ent animals are described, their native 
homes, habits, food, and care being ex- 
plained in simple language. Some of 
these are the familiar domestic pets, 
and some, such as the hedgehog and 
elephant, are from countries far away. 
The book is one which will acquaint 
the child with a variety of animal life 
and instill in him a feeling of kindness 
for all animals. 

George Rogers Clark. Pioneer Hero of the 
Old Northwest. By Ross F. Lockridge, Author 
of “How Government Functions in Indiana.” 
Illustrated, Cloth. 222pp. $1.20. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

The dramatic story of how the 
Northwest was won for the American 
colonies, through the boldness and vi- 
sion of that intrepid frontiersman, 
George Rogers Clark, is clearly and 
forcibly told in this book. Probably 
no pioneer ever faced greater odds and 
hardships than did this dauntless lead- 
er. Leaving Kentucky with only a 
handful of men, he and his little band 
advanced over hostile Indian country, 
crossed swollen streams in the dead of 
winter, marched at times without food, 
and finally captured Kaskaskia and 
and Vincennes, strategic —_ held by 
the British and used by them as bases 
of support and encouragement to the 
Indians in their attacks on the Amer- 





‘ containing directions and supplies for a 
eas for from 1 to 2 years now on sale. 


unch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 
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Old English May Festival 


Joyous springtime 
music 


Listen to music out of gardens where birds chorus 


like mad. Hear a wind among the leaves. 
Victor Orthophonic Records carry 


an erratic bee. 


Follow 


the merriest moods of Springtime into your classes. 
And there are old-time, new-time Maypole dances 
that the children can almost teach themselves—so 
naturally rhythmic is the music. 


Maypole Dance—“Bluff King Hal.” 
An old-time fete on the village green. 
Bluff King Hal was Henry VIII. 20990 


Maypole Dance (Jean-Malat). Fur- 


ther celeb ating of the birth of spring. 


piceniioinidinen tC 
Merrymaker’s Dance and Pastoral 
Dance. (“Nell Gwynn Suite’”’)....... 9009 
Country Gardens Folk Dance. (Eng- 
| ees icebseleinemieticasaciaetelahnildistissasaii 20642 


Chant du Rossignol (Filipovsky). A 
piccolo gives the night bird’s song 
with startling clearness................ 20426 
Dawn in an Old World Garden. Songs 
of real birds singing from exalted 
throats. With Nightingales—also the 
actual bird songs............ ..20968 
Whirlwind (Krantz). You hear the 


low wind making funnels, then a big 
gust blows the frenzied whirl....20525 


At the Brook (Boisdeffre). Rippling 
music, with pebbles in answer....20344 
Le Coucou (Daquin). Hear the cuck- 
oo! sescensoseas 


Waltz in G Flat (Chopin). Played 
by Zimbalist. As bubbling fresh as a 
eee 1154 
Wind Amongst the Trees (Briccial- 
di). A flute plays the laughing, whis- 
tling and moaning of the wind....20344 
Narcissus (Nevin). Echoing phrases 
—the way water echoes the Beautiful 
ee We aidsiieccebitianitabasnesihsdhioden 20443 
Menuett from “Don Juan” (Mozart). 
Harpsichord with strings—all a ten- 


nee 1199 
Liebesfreud (Old Vienna Waltz). 
Kreisler-Rachmaninoff ................ 1142 


Songs for Children; The Woodpecker; 
Robin Redbreast; The Owl; The Bob- 
olink; The Violet; Sweet Pea Ladies; 
Daffy-Down-Dilly; Poppies. Bird 
songs by Edna Brown. Flower songs 
Be Ne SI ccestcsesoninsssnininnainioasi 20617 


The Bee (Schubert). A buzzing mel- 
ody and an uneven rhythm as the bee 
dips from flower to flower. Then two 
satisfied chords tell he has settled to 
the honey he seeks........................ 20614 


Send for the New Educational Catalog of Ortho- 
phonic Records—with more than a hundred happy 
suggestions for primary work alone! 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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School Souvenirs 


We want you to see a sample of this Souvenir. 1220 
A postcard will bring it. 
Our new souvenir No. 7 (3% x 6%) has Ripple Finish, 


Nile Green cover, Steel Die Embossed in green and red, 
with 8 insert pages of new material, hand lettered and 


A beautiful production. 


ENVELOPES 


illustrated. 


and printed as illustrated. 
cial high grade envelopes. 


PHOTO STYLE 


any size photo to size required. 
remove if practical. 
two-photo souvenirs continue to grow 


board. 


postage. 


The small illustration shows the envelope we had especially 
made for these souvenirs, matching the souvenir covers 
Our prices include these spe- 


On page opposite pupils’ names we have a novel design 
suitable for photo of teacher, schoolhouse or both. If casesenenehe sees 
photo of both teacher and schoolhouse are ordered, add 2c | Additional copies (above 40) 
for each souvenir for the additional photo. 
If your photo is in folder, Pr 
Your photo will be returned. e 


YOU SEND TO US 


Name of your school, district number, township, county, 
state, names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the school 


If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be 
printed, add 2c for each name in excess. 


Remittance must accompany your order. 
A free sample will be mailed upon request. 


COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Box H, Mansfield, 0. 






Souvenir Prices 
Quantity WithoutPhoto With Photo 
7 for $1.58 
ae TC 
=: Be 
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without photo, 8 cents each. 
We can copy | With photo, 10 cents each. 
_ 
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in favor. 















We pay the 





















Do You Know 
This Collection 
of the World’s 
Great Poetry 
? 


. 





101 Famous 
Poems 


Representative, compre- 
hensive—a collection of the 
world’s greatest poetry se- 
lected by noted educators. 


In a sturdy, service edition 
for schools, with a heavy pa- 
per cover that is strong and 
durable. Only 25c a copy. 


In a stunning gift edition, 
kraft leather binding, gold 
embossed. For the teacher’s 
personal use. $1.50 a copy. 


The 
CABL 
COMPANY 


Book Division 
1216 Cable Building 
Chicago 





- 
1216-4-28 
(] Please send me a service copy of the 

“101 Famous Poems.” Find 25c enclosed. 


(] Send the gift edition. $1.50 enclosed. 





att ccideesiiiitiaccatbiectetbdguiatanlibkinckintuaniiiaiatsssiediice 
Addre: The Cable Midget Upright 
Sn renneaoenatnnruninarensnssseresscestseattenseneneinas is the acknowledged leader 
" among small Pianos. With 
a oe SUED -coscenecenecssesseesune our special discount to 


schools and teachers it is 
priced surprisingly low. 


f ] Please tell me more about the special discount you are give 
ing to schools and teachers on the Cable Midget Upright. 





ican pioneers. Because of Clark’s bold 
plan which he successfully carried out 
by sheer wit and audacity, the North- 
west did not pass into the hands of the 
British but was won for the colonies. 
The author, in presenting an authentic 
account of these events, has also made 
them most vivid. To quote from Mr. 
Woodburn in the Introduction to this 
volume: “Mr. Lockridge properly ap- 
preciates the factor of imagination, 
while he prevents the images he pic- 
tures from belying the facts.” The 
men taking part in this bold enterprise 
are made to seem very near and real to 
us. Clark, Hamilton the British gen- 
eral, Si Kenton the trail maker, and 
Logan the Indian chief, stand out as 
vivid figures; and as we read, we live 
again those stirring days. Pupils— 
and teachers, too—will find this book 
one of absorbing interest, and all who 
read it, young and old, will gain from 
it a better appreciation of the part 
played by George Rogers Clark and his 
men in the adilevstaent of American 
independence. 

Newson Readers, By Catherine T. Bryce, for- 
merly Assistant Professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Yale University; Rose Lees Hardy, Di- 
rector of Primary Instruction and Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C.; 
Edna Turpin, author of “Honey Sweet,” etc. 
(Book Three); Geneva Johnston Hecox, Super- 
visor in the Primary Grades, Washington, D. C. 
(Manuals for Primer and Book One). Illus- 
trated by Maginel Wright Barney, C. T. Night- 
ingale, and others. Cloth, PLAYTIME (the 
primer): 128pp. 68c. Teachers’ Manual to 
“Playtime” : 176pp. 76c. GOOD TIMES 
(Book One): 128pp. 68c. Teachers’ Manual 
to “Good Times”: 176pp. 76c. THE OPEN 
DOOR (Book Two); 208pp. 6c. STORY- 
LAND (Book Three): 288pp. 88c, Newson & 
Company, New York. 

This series of readers are attractive, 
in appearance and pedagogically sound. 
The selections are such as appeal to 
children’s interests and at the same 
time possess literary merit. The strong 
appeal of the subject matter, it would 
seem, should be a stimulus to reading. 
The vocabulary is small, highly repeti- 
tive, and closely correlated with the 
Gates and Thorndike Word Lists. 
Playtime (the Primer) contains 225 
different words, of which 70% are in- 
cluded in the first 500 of the Thorndike 
list and 79% in the first 500 of the 
Gates list. Good Times (Book One) 
contains 197 of the 225 words used in 
the Primer, and only 308 new words 
are introduced. Fifty-eight per cent of 
the vocabulary is included in the first 
500 of the Thorndike list and 63% in 
the first 500 of the Gates list. In the 
Primer the content falls into four 
groups: (1) a social situation center- 
ing around a birthday; (2) toys and 
the toy shop; (3) games and play; (4) 
stories. The content of the other three 
books falls into two general divisions: 
poems and stories. The poems are from 
such well-known writers of children’s 
verse as Stevenson, Field, Walter de la 
Mare, Rossetti, and Mary Mapes Dodge; 
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UNTIL YOU SEE 
THESE PERFECT 


COLOR 
PRINTS 


FROM PAINTING MASTERPIECEs 
AND HISTORIC DESIGNS 


It will hardly seem possible that color 
can be represented so accurately, 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete, [22ndyex! 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchrom| 
institution 3, h kc ete. Illus, 1 
booklet, “The Profession of Home-Making”, i 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.S8th St.,Chicap 
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the stories are about people, animals, 
and fairies—animal stories predominat- 
ingin Book One. The mechanical make- 
up of the book deserves mention. The 
type was especially made in order to 
secure the scientifically desirable size 
and is unusually clear and readable. 
Careful consideration has also been 
given to length of line and word group- 
ing, and division of stories. Manuals 
for the Primer and Book One furnish 
such helps and suggestions as to enable 
the teacher to secure the best possible 
results; and pre-publication testing, in 
the classroom, of the material used in 
all the books has proved these read- 
ers a successful, workable series. 





The Golden Trumpets. By Blanche Jennings 
Thompson, English Department, City Normal 
School, Rochester, New York, Illustrated. 
Cloth. 173pp. ‘The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

The Golden Trumpets calls all chil- 
dren who believe in fairies—and what 
child does not?—to Fairyland, where 
they may meet the members of a Fairy 
family and their friends. Here are 
Father and Mother Fairy, and their 
three children — Peachbloom, Cobweb, 
and Coralwing, all busy with their 
fairy work and good times. How the 
young reader will enjoy going, in imag- 
ination, with the Fairy children to the 
school kept by an Old Gnome under the 
roots of an oak tree; stealing into the 
Goblin Wood, where Fairies are for- 
bidden to go, in search of star dust; 
and attending the many gay parties 
and feasts—the Feast of Gifts, where 
each fairy is so happy that he does 
‘something to help another, and the 
Feast of Flowers on Midsummer’s Eve, 
when all the Flower Fairies dance in 
the Fairy Ring. These Fairy children 
are sometimes naughty, just as human 
children are, but they are always sorry, 
and try hard to do better. In spite of 
their naughtiness they do many a kind 
deed and are altogether so interesting 
and helpful, that we wish all children 
might become acquainted with them. 
Primary pupils will be fascinated by 
these charming stories so delightfully 
“‘tysang told. Preceding each story is a little 
poem introducing what is to follow, so 
that in the reading there is a pleasing 
variety of verse and prose. Nor is the 
reading for entertainment alone. Fol- 
lowing each story are exercises based 
on it: Questions to answer; drawings 
to make; matching questions and an- 
swers; pantomimes; dramatizations; 
puzzle pictures of story; arranging 
Se Chica sentences in right order; filling blanks 
—— With correct words, etc. The exercises 
TING | test the child’s comprehension of what 

he has read, and in many cases may be 
ot made to provide purposeful seat work. 
Textbooks 


Year. By 
Department 


‘signs 
Prints 








Thinking, Speaking, and Writing. 
in English, Book One: Seventh 
Mabel Holman, Chairman of the 
of English, Franklin K. Lane Junior-Senior 
High School, New York City, Donald Lemen 
Clark, Assistant Professor of English, Columbia 
University, and Benjamin Veit, District Super- 
intendent in charge of Junior High Schools, 
New York City. Cloth. 335pp. Book Two: 
Eighth Year. By Hallie Lee Jameson, Teacher 
of English in the George Washington High 
School, New York City, Donald Lemen Clark, 
and Benjamin Veit. Cloth. 381lpp. Book Three: 
Ninth Year. By Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker, 
Chairman of the Department of English, George 
Washington School, New York City, Donald 
emen Clark and Benjamin Veit. Cloth. 447pp. 
Silver, Burdett and Company, Newark, N. J. 
Certain features of these texts make 
them distinct and outstanding ones in 
the English field. First of all, they are 
addressed to the pupil, and in both 
style and vocabulary are adapted to 
Im. He can therefore read the ex- 
planations and carry on his work with 
4 minimum of help from the teacher, 
oo the directions are so explicit and 
rag presented that he is given all! 
t information necessary for thorough 
Preparation of each phase of the sub- 
ject treated. _ The pupil is also taught 
Ow to criticize his own and his class- 
mates’ work. The texts proceed on the 
“ is that before a child can write he 
_ have something to say; without 
eon he is often at a loss to know 
oa the facts are, what they mean, 
; what his own response to them is. 
Meet this issue the authors, at the 
“eae of each chapter, aim to moti- 
et the pupil’s thought and guide him 
€ preliminary thinking which must 
oc all composition. Each chapter 
aye material for a week’s work, 
m each are three distinct types of 
R units: composition, grammar, 
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solos. 


story. 
them all. 


T the Craven party I felt about as 

popular as a bill collector. 

Still this was nothing unusual for 
me. I couldn’t sing... 
ever contributed to these parties had 
been a few uncertain one-finger piano 


about all I 


Tonight, however, was a different 
I had a big surprise in store for 
And my chance to spring it 








. . - but when I started to play 
they couldn’t believe their ears! 


phantly. 


chorus. 


“Come on let’s sing,” I said trium- 
One by one, as they recover- 
ed from their shock, they joined in the 
Then before they had a chance 
to catch their breath I switched into 
Chopin’s stirring march classic “Mili- 


tary Polonaise.” 


thick and 


What applause when I had finished! 
It was deafening. 
heavy. 


Compliments came 
“Superb, Estelle! 


came more quickly than I had expected. 

Stan Lange had been strumming 
merrily on his uke for fully twenty 
minutes when he begged for relief. 
Over to the piano the crowd whirled. 
“Come on Ted... where’s’ Ted 
Bailey,” they yelled in chorus. “You’re 


next.” 

“Hold your horses,” chirped Ted 
from the front porch. “Can’t a fellow 
have a short smoke nohow?” 

“Make it snappy then,” Bob An- 
drews replied. “I’ll have some good 
numbers ready for you when you come 
in.” 

But Ted took his time. What an 
ideal chance for me to spring my sur- 


You surely turned the tables on us! 
Congratulations to both you and your 
teacher.” ; 

“Yes,” added Ted Bailey, “And what 
a marvelous touch you have! You 
played those difficult passages just like 
a professional. I'll wager you’ve studied 
long and hard. Let’s have some more!” 

These words were a feast to my 
praise-starved ears. For I had always 
been “deadwood” at parties. Applause 
or admiration were so new to me. 
Naturally, I was happy as a care-free 
child as I played on. 


They Thought I Was Joking 


their was 





prise on them all. 


piano and opened the 
first number they had 
selected for Ted to 
play. 

Immediately the re- 


marks started. “She 
has some nerve,” some- 
one whispered. “Who 


called for a one-finger 
recital?” came from one 
of the girls. “Hold 
your ears,” added a 
male voice. 

Laughing to myself, 
I silenced further com- 
ments by playing the 
first few bars of Erno 
Rapee’s popular waltz 
melody “Charmaine.” 
As I continued, you 
could have heard a pin 
drop in the room. 





Without hesitation I sat down at the 


Suddenly 
aroused. 








Select Your 


Favorite 
Piano Violin 
Organ Clarinet 
Ukulele Flute 
Cornet Saxophone 
Trombone Harp 
Piccolo Mandolin 
Guitar ’Cello 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Piano Accordion 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger Control 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5-String 
or Tenor) 


re 























curiosity 


“How did you ever learn to 


play so quickly — 
what’s your piano 
teacher’s name? Let’s 
in on the secret.” 

“I was my own piano 
teacher—and I learned 
by myself right at 
home!” 

“You’re only joking 


” 


“I certainly am not.” 

Then I told them all 
about the U. S. School 
of Music and their won- 
derful lessons which 
they mailed to my 
home—how I set my 
own study periods— 
how I played real tunes 
by note from the very 
start—how clear and 
simple print and pic- 
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e Has Some Nerve. ... 


someone remarked 
as I sat down at— 


the piano 


ture instructions kept me from making 
mistakes and hastened my progress— 
how I thoroughly enjoyed each lesson 
from the beginning to the end. 

I know my friends used to feel sorry 
for me. Now] pity anyone who doesn’t 
play some musical instrument—espec- 
ially when it’s so easy to learn—and 
so inexpensive the U. S. School of 
Music way. 


Want to Be Popular? 


The sooner you get started musically, 
the sooner you'll be popular. Decide 
now to learn to play your favorite in- 
strument the U. S. School way. Don’t 
let money hold you back. For, no mat- 
ter which instrument you select from 
the list in the panel, the cost of learn- 
ing averages just a few cents a day. 
Previous musical talent or knowledge 
is never required. We've already 
proved that to half-a-million people. 
Write today for a Free Demonstration 
lesson and a copy of our new booklet 
“Music Lessons in Your Own Home,” 
which describes the famous U. S. 
School method in detail. Mention your 
favorite instrument. Instruments sup- 
plied if desired, cash or credit. U. S. 
School of Music, 64 Brunswick Bldg., 
New York City. 


U. 8S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
64 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Please send me your Free Book, “Music Les- 
sons in Your Own Home,” with introduction by 
Dr. Frank Crane, demonstration lesson, and 
particulars of your offer. I am interested in 
the following course, 


Name...... 
Address 

(Please Write Plainly) 
City... State 
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SMITH’S REGENTS REVIEW BOOKS 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 


for Higher Marks 


‘NSTILL confidence and remove nervous- 
ness at examination time through reassur- 
ing practice with Smith’s Regents Review 
Books, authentic summaries of the Regents 
examinations of New York State for the past 
20 years—including 1927. Recent papers 
given complete. 


Smith’s Regents Review Books bring out 


the pupil’s weak points, so effort may be concentrated 


where needed most. A valuable supplement 


text. 


An excellent aid both to the brilliant and to those 
home work, 


who learn with difficulty. For class drill, 
or textbook review. Topically arranged. 
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to any 
ORDER FROM 
THIS LIST 
Arithmetic 
soementers English 


U: 6. History 


ul 


Used in nearly every school in New York State, a ate Algebra 
and in thousands of public and private schools aocanese Rigeare 
throughout the United States and Canada. Trigonometry 

‘ : Solid Geometry 
Thorough reviews in 48 subjects, both elementary Heed 
and high school. See list at right. Physiology 
, Physics 
If you have never used Smith's Regents Review Books, order a Chemis 
copy in your subject, then you will order enough for each pupil. fog need Ene raphy 


Question Books 


Answer Books 


40c each; 12'4% discount on 6; 


eee ee CONVENIENT COUPON ——— —— ee 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, | 
40 Wells &t., Buffalo, N. Y. 
C] Send complete catalog FREE. 


a Enclosed is $ 
Send the following Ranente Review Books: | 


Question 
Books Subject. 
Answer 
Books Subject, | FREE Catalog 
|_ Address _ 2 — 


25% discount on lots of 12 or more. 


40 Wells Street, 
9 Buffalo, N. Y. | fasm tle 


Review Books 
and all other 
Smith Helps 

in Teaching 
completely 
described in 


2 English 
Srd Veoar English 
4th Year English 
: nglish Grammar 








English History 
Modern History B 
American History 
Civil Government 
Economics 

1st 2 Years Spanish 
ist Year French 
2nd Year French 


2nd Year Latin 

3rd Year Latin 
Commercial Arithmetio 
Commercial Geography 
Commerc: lai Law 


Book Ing 
Advanced Bookkeeping 
History of Education 
rath and Princl- 
ducation 



































LEARN BY MAIL to Play 


Your Favorite Instrument 


Simple as A. B. C. 


You will never know how easy it is to learn 


Do yen know of anyone who is getting 
more fun—more real pleasure and enjoy- 
ment out of life in a social way—than 
one who can play some instrument? The 
ability to play means wholesome pleas- 
ure, worth-while friends—it is the open 
Goer to social success. 

aven't you oft hed ld play? 
Wouldn't it be a. 3... be che oneies of ate 
traction and interest at social gatherings—to be 
invited and welcome everywhere? Music will 
make all these things possible. 


Quickly and Easily Mastered 
The marvellous Home-Study Courses of the 


National Academy of Music are revolutionizing 
the teaching of music. Over enthusiastic 


are wi 


music until you have looke 
National Academy of Music Method. | 
the eeeent love of music in your heart; if you 
ing to Gevote just a litt 

time to one of the most interesting recreations 
imaginable: then you certainly can learn. 
who did not know one note from another 
are now accomplished musicians, enjoying real 
social success and earning real money. 

Famous courses, prepared by world-famous 
Musicians, Teachers and Artists in Piano, 
lin, Trampet (Cornet), Voice, Organ, Spe 
ish Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Banjo, Tenor 
Banjo, Mandolin. 


Our New Catalog FREE 
To celebrate our 25th Agpivessemy ve: e have 


into me,  paceny 
f you have 


of your leisure 


hou- 





students testify to the amazing ease and simplic- just published a beautiful, 40-page k about 
ity of our methods of teaching. Right in your the National Academy of M Music, which fully 
own home, in your spare moments, and at a explains and describes the wonderful method 
trifling cost, you can learn to play beautifully in _— that nae preced this great school in the front 
just a few short, fascinating months. gnk of of all music schools. In this book segues 
n tic endor o teac ers, 

‘ Big Money in Music, Too artists rx musicians everywhere, who give the 
Thousands of highly paid and interestin po- National Academy full credit for their success — 
sitions in Orchestras, Choirs, oolsand Musi- success that you can easily duplicate. It will 
cal Organizations of all kinds are ready and tell you about our very low prices and easy 


waiting for you just as soon as you are ready for 
them. r graduates may be found everywhere 


to know. 
earning real money, getting the most out of life. 


monthly —* fact ev 


thing th 
Send for it NOW—TODAY— while 


the matter is fresh in your mind. It is 


National Academy of Music, 702 E. 41st Street, Dept.86 Chicago, Ill. 
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and the mechanics of English, dealing 
with one or more of the following— 
studies in punctuation, word study, 
spelling, sentence structure, phonetics. 
Grammar is presented as an integral 
part of composition and is taught as 
the functioning of words in sentences, 
rather than as an abstract subject de- 
tached from other work in English. As 
soon as a grammatical principle has 
been discussed, the pupil is asked to 
make it function in his speaking and 
writing. The series as a whole im- 
presses one as being well adapted to 
the needs of junior high school pupils: 
clear and attractive in presentation; 
practical in application; thorough in 
drill; inductive in method. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Acting Plays for Boys and Girls. 
Peard. Frontispiece. Cloth. 114pp. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 


Some Little Plays and How to Act Them. 
By Mary Ellen Whitney. Illustrated by Doro- 
thy Saunders. Cloth. 156pp. 90c. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago. 

How to Measure. Revised and enlarged. By 
Guy M. Wilson, Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
School of Education, Boston University, and 
Kremer J. Hoke, Ph.D., Dean and Professor of 
Education, College of William and Mary; for- 
merly Superintendent of Public Schools, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. Cloth. 606pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


A Manual for Student Teachers. By Hugh 
Clark Pryor, Ph.D., Head of Department of 


By Patten 
$1.25. 


Education and Professional Training, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
na 175pp. The Macmillan Company, New 
ork 

Education me Manual Activities. By 
Anna M. Wiecking, Teacher of Elementary 
Handwork, State Teachers College, Mankato, 
Minnesota. Illustrated. Cloth. 357pp. $1.80. 


Ginn and Company, Boston. 


Advanced Biology. By Cyrus A. King, Ph.D., 
Head of the Biology Department, Erasmus Hall 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Florence I. 
Martin, Erasmus Hall High School; and Mar- 
maret M. McCue, New Utrecht High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Illustrated. Cloth. 218pp. 
$1.34. Globe Book Company, New York. 


Educational Measurements. By Norman 
Fenton, Ph.D., College of Education, Ohio 
University, and Dean A. Worcester, Ph.D., 
Teachers College, University of Nebraska. 
Cloth, 158pp. $1.49. Ginn and Company, 
Boston. 


School Marches and Rhythms. For Gymnas- 
tic and Interpretative Dances. With sugges- 
tions for games, exercises or rhythmic plays 
for children of all grades. By Edna Everett, 
Author of “Kindergarten and Primary Songs.” 


Paper. 6lpp. 90c, Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago. 
» Tuten Industrial Arts Tests. For Grades 


9% Series A—Form 1 (Woodworking). 
By ye D. Partrick, M.A., Teacher of In- 
dustrial Arts, Horace Mann Junior High 
School, Bayonne (N. J.) Public Schools. Sin- 
gle copy with key and directions for scoring, 
10c.; 25 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $3.50. Prac- 
tical Arts Publishing Company, 44 Vista Ave., 
Elizabeth, N. 


Fractions for Individual Learning. (In ‘“Mas- 
tery Units for Individual Learning’ Series 
edited by James E. McDade, Principal Went- 
worth School, Chicago.) By Sarah A. Stokes, 
Teacher Wentworth School. Complete speci- 
men set, including one each of the thirty-seven 
lesson units, Study Folder, Achievement Card 
and circular of directions, 80c; single lesson, 
per dozen, 25c.; three sample lessons with one 
Folder, 15c. The Plymouth Press, 
Chicago. 


Teaching and Practice Exercises in Arith- 
metic. Grades III, IV, V, VI. By G. T. Bus- 
well and Lenore John, Co-authors, “Diagnostic 
Studies in Arithmetic,”” Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monograph Number 30, University of 
Chicago, and “Diagnostic Chart for Funda- 
mental Processes in Arithmetic.”” 27c each. 
Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago. 


Child-Story Readers. By Frank N. Freeman, 
School of Education, University of Chicago; 
Grace E. Storm, Instructor in Primary Educa- 
tion, School of Education, University of Chi- 
eago; Eleanor M. Johnson, Supervisor, York, 
Pa., formerly Supervisor, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; and W. C. French, Fellowship Student, 
of Education, University of Chicago, 
Superintendent of Schools, Drumright, Okla. 
All cloth, PRIMER: Illustrated by Vera S. 
Norman. 128pp. FIRST READER: Tllus- 
trated. 152pp. SECOND READER: _Iilus- 
trated by Alexander Key. 304pp. THIRD 
READER: Illustrated by Vera Stone Norman. 
413pp. FIRST GRADE TEACHING MANUAL: 


By Eleanor M. Johnson. 247pp. SECOND 
GRADE TEACHING MANUAL: By Eleanor 
M. Johnson. 122pp. Lyons and Carnahan, 
Chicago. 





CLASS PINS ad PENDANTS 
Cut out of Imported Bone—The Last Word in 
Class Pins. Also flowers and animals and many beauti- 








ful designs of i work hi Takes the place of 
as jewelry. Samples sent on request of your principal, 


STARR, 125ChurchSt., New York, N.Y. 
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Free Book’ ~ Hoy 
0) Organize Rhythm m Bani 
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ORGANIZE your 

Own groups fo 
rhythmic Tecogni. 
tion in schools of 
private classes. Dis. 
plays, instrument, 
teaching method; 
and scored arrange. 
ments to use with 
pianoor phonograph, 
Free booklet. Write Der. 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG (Mfr) 
1611 No. Lincoln St. Chicago, I, 
= 
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LASS PINS & RING Cy fice thst 
Hard Enamel national « 
No. 12 Each Dozen following 
Sil. Plate .12 $1.25 ance 
Gold Fill. .22 2.20 serv 
Sterl.Sil. .25 2.50 day; 12, 
Roll.Gold .45 4.25 of layette 
< No. C 125 7. |No.R12 Bal fore scho 
9 Gold Filled Sterl. Silver ¢ ‘ 
<¥) Sterling Silver 60 10 Kt.Gold 4 
Rolled Gold .75 [14Kt.Gold , 





No. G281 Pin Guard and Chain 


~ background Enamel 
Pe, 


Sterl. Silver - - $1.65Each, Dozen « $1.25) 
RolledGold - - .: 90 Each, Dozen « 31.4 
10 Kt, Gold Each, Dozen - 





Raised letters on Pin, or 
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Red Cross 












No. R287 Raised Letters and Year, or 
ground Hard Enameled. Each. Do 
Sterl. Silver with 10Kt. Geld Ton 2.76, 
it} 10Kt. Gold, with White Go id eo 
14Kt Gold, with Green Gold Top 50, 
SaMPLes LoaNED upon your Principal's B 
ment. ee Prompt and safe ship 
ARTIS MEDAL & BADGE Co, 
214 Greenwich St., on 


EE 


day hono? 
4 group 
April 1. 


Under 
















TEACHE 


ing cups, 
them ree 
char, 


Medal No. N907 Medal No. N 

10K Gold $1.10 isso" 
Ster. Silver 75e ter. Silver $1.45 
pi depts ry 
i ou reward 
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a 
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ream, et 


ib hy & 
wat 
10K Gold $2.50 


ty as a teacher 
the best work with 
postal for our catalog 

, clase pi pins, class rings, lowe 
and trophies, We engrave 
and prepay tation 


a the U 
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at the 


CHAS. S.STIFET CO. Orne Rock 















Plain Catch 30c, 


Cc. 
TI3A Capitol Bldg., 


CUPS AND TROPHIES 
Send for CATALOGUE 
Award Pins Like — For 


We car: 
thing 

deliveri 
for 192! 
tion jus 





ee 
Punctuality, 
Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 
Safety Catch 40c. 
Lots of 12 or more 10° less. 
A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, 
159 N. State St., Chicago, 








Scholarship, 















MEDALS-RINGS§ & CLASS PINS 


Showing reer owe Letter, — 
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Stiver plate 
Ster Silver ie 
Rolled Gold 


Solid Gold Py’ 30 “| 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John i: New York 
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Sterling Silver 
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CLASS RINGS AND PINS 


Largest Catalog ssued Sent FRE 
» Ring asshown with any one or twoleties 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 1 


rap © Sis 
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silver. 





more, $2.25 each. 


*Sterlin g 
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CLASS PINS 35¢ 


NEW CATALOG FREE! 





oan Sore ©. $5.00 002. Goro Prare SOfea. $500 
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BASTIAN BROS. CO. #25 Basnan Buc. ROCHESIEM 


Srown Siuver Pirate 35/ca.$350 002 frente 








School Embl 





$1.50 ea. $16.50 
Other ae. as low a8 
PRICE LIST 


M. P. JEN ! 
4-8Trefton Drive, East Braintre 
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CLASS PINS Bessotes. 4° 


Me-m-s-] FREE for the asking. Pin rth hence 

letters, numerals, or colors. 8 nee 

Rolled Gold Plate, 50 cts. each or $5. 
Union Emblem Co., 858 Y. TrustBldg., 
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Wre tor Counlog ¥, BD, 


Special orders filed. 
Metal Arts Co.,Ine., 743 Portland Ave. Rochester, 


N1763— Sterling Silver Ris 
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j6th Birthday of Camp Fire 
Girls 


Among the 190,000 girls who cele- 
rated the sixteenth birthday of the 
(amp Fire Girls on March 17, many 
yere members of groups from Sunday 
ghools and junior high schools, thus 
maining their classroom friendships 
in their extra-curricular activities. 
Carrying out two of the primary 
nets of Camp Fire, to “Glorify 
Work” and “Give Service,” the birth- 
day is signalized this year by making 
dildren’s clothing and infants’ lay- 
etes for the Red Cross. These will be 
yed to replenish supplies depleted by 
recent disasters. 

A special birthday honor is to be 
warded for participation in_ the 
project and the Needlework Guild of 
America also will award an honor to 
those satisfying the requirements. 
Emphasizing always “a program of 
fm that is character building,” the 
national organization has supplied the 
flowing outline for the week’s ob- 
grvance: March 11, Camp Fire Sun- 
day; 12, Radio program; 13, Exhibit 
df layettes and clothing; 14, Talks be- 
fore schools; 15, Talks before parent- 


Your 
S for 
Ogni- 
Is of 

Dis 
en! 


ange. 
With 
Taph, 


ifs.) 
30, Ill 








* tacher associations and clubs; 16, 
ig Mother and daughter banquet; 17, 





Birthday Council Fire. 

In addition to helping the group with 
gecifie preparations for the council 
fre celebration and the gifts to the 
Red Cross, each girl to earn the birth- 
tay honor must have fulfilled two of 
a group of ten requirements before 
April 1. 














Under direction of Henri Goy, head 
“mit the University Information Office, 
bonne, Paris, French summer cours- 
at the Sorbonne, and French sum- 
tours, will be available to Ameri- 
and others between July 7 and 
ust 27. Further information and 
oliment blank may be had by writ- 
M. Goy at the above address. 










NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Diphtheria Immunization 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has issued, as Monograph No. 
2 of its School Health Bureau, Welfare 
Division, a booklet on “Diphtheria Im- 
munization in Schools—Suggestions for 
a Workable Program.” Prepared by a 
special committee of the Metropolitan 
Advisory Education Group (Professor 
C. E. Turner of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, chairman), it shows 
ways and means by which school ex- 
ecutives and teachers may secure the 
co-operation of parents and children in 
a diphtheria immunization campaign. 
It should be valuable to all who are in- 
terested in doing away with one of the 
great, but conquerable, scourges of 
childhood. 


It is amazing to see what attractive 
things can be made with simple mate- 
rials, if the hand is skillful and deft, 
and the craftsman jis informed. This 
is demonstrated in a 36-page booklet on 
“How to Make Crepe Paper Flowers,” 
published by the Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company, Framingham, Mass. 


with clear half-tone illustrations show- 
ing the various steps. The materials 
required are listed, colors for the vari- 
ous flowers are suggested, there are 
several pages of general instructions, 
and a large sheet of patterns is at- 
tached to the inside of the back cover. 
The price is 10 cents. The same com- 
pany publishes “A Complete New Home 
Course in Crepe Paper Flower Mak- 
ing,” in three books. 





Ohio State University at Columbus, 
in its 1928 Summer Quarter (June 25- 
| August 20) will carry on a school dem- 
\ cnuluatiner the Dalton Laboratory Plan 
‘in the elementary and junior high 
school grades. It will be under the 
charge of Miss Helen Parkhurst, edu- 
cational director of the Dalton Schools, 
| New York City. 











| Spring School Supplies 


} We carry in stock practically every- 
W thing for the schoolroom. Quick 
deliveries at reasonable prices. Write 
for 1928 catalog. For special atten- 
tion just mention—‘‘Department A’’ 











USE SOCIALLY CORRECT 
ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
So much nicer than the ordinary 
printed kind, Your three initials 
richly die stamped in any standard 
color on specially attractive ripple 
finished white, buff or gray paper 
as preferred. 
#2 Shssis nd 38 Envelopes, Git $2:88 pestbatd 
Money with order. 10c extra for gold or silver em- 
ing or for postage West of Rockies. Prompt 
élivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Educational Supply Co., 







oy «4 


Graduation Announcements 
and Diplomas 


Ask for our Sample Sets and secure 
the newest ideas. Your graduation 
class will be delighted with them. 
Sent free by marking your request 
attention—‘‘Department A’”’ 


Printed Stationery 


Especially Attractive 


on high grade white bond paper, the quality of which 
will be appreciated by your most discriminating friends. 
Printed with rich dark blue ink in neat plain Gothic as 
shown below. 
ALETHAIRE H. COOK 
200 SHEETS and 100 ENVELOPES 


with name and address for only 
$1.00 POSTPAID 











Order now by merely enclosing proper amount, writing name 
clearly. Prompt aalvery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Painesville, Ohi 
State Street, ainesville, Ohio 
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THE AMERICAN (7?) CRAYON COMPANY 


qm, 522-622 HAYES AVE SANDUSKY OHIO 


, 
AN Crayon 
Com PANY 





93 Years of Faithful Service 





T'rections are given for 23 flowers, , 





oft of........... ‘ Sil sonebere 
money due you as soon as sold—not later than 30 days. 


Reference.. 











Does Your School 
Need? 


Flags 
Pictures 


Pencil] Sharpeners 


Hectographs 
Victrolas 





Pianos, Radios 


Printing Presses 
Beautiful School Grounds 


Magazines 
First Aid Kits 
Encyclopaedias, 


Books 























Playground Equipment 


Footballs, 


Basket Balls 


Door Mats, Shoe Scrap- 


ers 


Automatic Pencils, 


Pens 


Oil Stoves and Heaters 
Eye Testing Apparatus 


Thermos Lunch 


Kits 


Liquid Soap Dispensers 


Sanitary Cup 


Dispen- 


sers 
Paper Towel Dispensers 


Health Scales 


Drinking Fountains 


Thermometers, 
ters 


Barome- 


Hot Lunch Equipment 
Domestic Science Equip- 


ment 




























Raise Funds 
for Your School 


Delicious Scotmints are being sold successful- 
ly by Public and Private Schools, Churches, 
Sunday Schools and Clubs everywhere 


Easy, quick and sure 
Requires no capital 


— are six flavors—Peppermint, Winter- 
green, Yeast, Clove, Licorice and Cinnamon 
which sell for 5c per package. Everybody has a 
nickel! Everybody likes one of the six pleasing 
flavors. 


Scotmints are made of the purest materials and 
are very healthful for children. 


No Capital Required 
We extend 30 days credit to any School, Class, 
Society, Church or other similar organization, 
ship parcel post or express (charges prepaid to 
your door) and give any assortment of Boxes or 
Flavors you require. 


Here’s What Others Have Done 


This is the best plan we have ever tried for raising money. 
Mrs. Joe Mitchell, 

Spring Mills School, Paris, Ky. 

Our school received the 820 pkgs. of Mints and have disposed 

of them in less than ten days. Please send us another ship- 


ment of 480 packages. Mrs. Eva Kimmel, 


 Neanonegae East Brunswick Consolidated School, New Ringgold, 
enna, 


Free Information Bureau 


If you wish to purchase any articles with profits made from 
the sale of Scotmints, we will give you the name of firms 
quoting the best prices. Just request the information when 
sending your order. 


SCOTMINTS PRICE LIST 
SIX FLAVORS: 
Peppermint, Wintergreen, Clove, Yeast, Cinnamon and Licorice. 
Each packed in separate boxes of 80 packages. 


Cost You Sellfor Your Profit 
4 Boxes ( 820 pkgs.) $ 9.00 $16.00 $ 7.00 
6 (480 “ ) 13.25 24.00 1¢.75 
8 2 ( 640 ) 17.50 $2.00 14.50 
12 re ( 960 ) 25.90 48.00 22.10 
14 “5 (1120 ) 29.75 56.00 26.25 
TERMS 
You may deduct 3% Cash Discount only when you send Cash in full 
right with your order. Otherwise our terms are Net Cash in 80 days 
from date of shipment, i. e. date of invoice. Scotmints are shipped 
express or parcel past prepaid to any 


point in the United States, 
Canada, Alaska or Hawaii, free of duty. 










SPECIAL OFFER 


0 pkgs. a and 144 
Dixon Penci 

Ss 
BEE TD cnsccentesesecseremen 14.20 





Your Profit $ 9.00 


ted TRADE MARK 
; y' REG U.S PATOFF 


HOOT MON“USE THE COUPON 


—ORDER BLANK—— ——— ———— 


SCOTMINTS CO., INC., Desk Ni 21, Jersey City, N. J. 


Gentlemen:—Kindly ship me the following order, which I agree to sell for the ben- 


Name 


Street 






If you wish to sell for your own personal profit, give three references 
from merchants or a Bank Reference or send cash with order, less 3%. 


School, Class, Church, Society, etc., and remit 


School 
Principal 
Society.. 
Church. 


.. Pastor. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





















BARNYARD FOWLS 
for Grade 3 


ARNYARD fowls, done in CRAYOLA Cray- 

on by the youngsters themselves, will 

furnish lots of fun and help you tremendously 
in your work, 

Note the diagonal lines suggested in Fig- 
ures A and B. They help the action and 
place the rooster and hen in proper relation- 
ship to the paper. 

You will be interested in a detailed in- 
struction sheet covering this idea. Write for 
it today mentioning this publication. 


‘Ty ™ 








CraYota—""The best known crayon in 
the world.”’ Especially effective for express- 
ing spring birds,animals, and nature work. 
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41 East 42° Street, New York,N.Y. y 
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Vacation Position 


Go Places — Meet People — Earn Money 


We Pay Your Train Fare 


HERE would you like most to go this summer? Tell 

us on the coupon below and you'll hear interesting 
news from us by return mail. Decide right now to get away 
from your school work entirely. Freshen your viewpoint, 
make new friends. You can do all this without expense to 
yourself. There is an interesting and practical plan which 
thousands of your fellow teachers take advantage of every 
summer. 








The Educators Association combines travel and pleasant 
work for the entire vacation period and Pays All Train 
Fare. You can’t fail on this plan because we absolutely 
guarantee you a minimum salary of $360 for 90 days’ work 
or $210 for 60 days’ work, and the probabilities are you will 
make much more than this. 


WRITTEN 
Guarantee of 
$360 for 90 days 
work or 


$210 for 60 days 











Full details about the 
following individuals and 
their earnings upon request : 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 


The Happiest Vacation of Your Life 


The Educators Association, an organization with a reputa- 
tion to uphold, strong financially and educationally for the 
past thirteen years, makes it a point to employ ladies of 
only the highest standing, and so train and educate them 
that it is able to guarantee them a definite earning power 
of $360 for 90 days or $210 for 60 days—and as much more 
as they care to earn. 


The coupon is for YOUR use. It doesn’t obligate you; 
merely send it to us and we will give you full information 
about our Travel Plan with All Train Fare Paid. 








Alice Willey $90.74 per day Educators Association, 
Marcus Buoye — = 303 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Anna Young 26.26 
) Ba —— oon Gentlemen: I am interested in your vacation offer. Please 
A. B. Wompole 20.00 send me full information about your Travel Plan where- 
Etta Engle 19.73 oo by all Train Fare is to be paid by you. 
Helen Gale — Tae 7 
Madeline McCaffrey ... 18.31 “ “ N : 
Florence Jeffries 17.75 * “ BROERD.. ccccaccsoccocccecescccecovesesooseceucconaceccccccccscsnccqqnssascoesooenss 
Lea Fells 1780 “ * 
M. T. Jordon 14.964 ° « Address 

Above are exact earnings of a few of our 

representatives. These together with oth- 
not listed average $17.66 per day. 


ors 











Educational Notes 


Diplomas, certificates, and seals for 
reading done under the direction of 
the Wisconsin Reading Circle were 
awarded 180,323 young people of 
school age during the school year 1926- 
27. This is exclusive of a large amount 
of reading which was not officially 
recognized. 


Any high-school graduate in South 
Dakota who desires to attend an insti- 
tution of higher education in the state 
and can obtain the indorsement of 
three responsible persons, may borrow 
money from a student loan fund spon- 
sored by the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of the state. 


California employs instructors in 
manual training and shop work to give 
instruction to boys in the rural schools. 
A car equipped with tools, benches, etc., 
is driven by the instructor on his 
rounds and a half day is spent in a 
certain school each week. The instuc- 
tor can thus serve ten rural schools. 


To promote social life and dramatic 
training and to raise money, six 
schools in Chesterfield County, S. C., 
have organized the “Sandhill Dramatic 
Club.” Each school produces a play 
with the faculty and local talent as 
actors. The play is given at each of 
the member schools, and the entire 
door receipts are kept by the school at 
which the play is presented. 


A series of recitals of simple sacred 
music for school children has been in- 
stituted in Gloucester Cathedral, Eng- 
land. The innovation has the approval 
of the dean and of the local education 
committee; and music is selected, ar- 
ranged, and played by the cathedral 
organist. Programs provided for the 
children’s recitals give the names and 
dates of the great masters of music 
whose work is presented, with a brief 
explanation of each instrumental and 
vocal number. 


Materials for the construction of 
radio receiving sets will be provided 
all centers of learning in Cuba, from 
the University of Havana to the 
smallest school, in order that pupils 
throughout the country may receive 
the benefit of a series of popular lec- 
tures to be broadcast from the minis- 
try of public instruction. The subjects 
to be presented include agriculture, in- 
dustry, commerce, science, literature, 
and civic questions. The receiving set 
for each school will be constructed by 
pupils of the school. 


Films were used in 76 elementary 
schools, 9 intermediate schools, and 7 
high schools in Detroit, Mich., as part 
of the visual-education work during 
the school year 1926-27. Three thou- 
sand miles of educational films were 
used, 70 reels were added to the li- 
brary, and 2,000,000 feet of films were 
inspected by the department of visual 
education. During the year 50 motion- 
picture screens, 10 luminex screens, 10 
opaque projectors, and 40 stereopti- 
cons were purchased and _ installed. 
Slides to the number of 130,000 from 
the department library were used in 
the schools. 

It is reported in School Life that en- 
rollment of Mexicans for part-time in- 
struction in the Americanization de- 
partment of Santa Paula (Calif.) 
Union High School increased from 830 
in 1925-26 to 1,100 in 1926-27. The 
range in age of students was from 16 
to 60, and more than 36 per cent of 
those enrolled were women. Attend- 
ance, however, in both day and eve- 
ning part-time classes is very irregular, 
making the cost of maintenance high 
as compared with other schools. The 
average daily attendance last year was 
only 40, yet 2 full-time teachers and 
from 6 to 12 assisting teachers are re- 








GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


Clark University invites you tosend for information about: 
Home Study Courses in Gecaraphy. Summer School for teach- 
ers of Geography and History, July 2 to August 10th. 

and His Museum material for 


April 19y 






the Buesche, 


Saxophon, 


Only a Buescher affords you such remarkabjy 
quick ond easy results. Patented Snap-on Pads, ty 
greatest improvement for beauty of tone — easy 
replace —no more cementing. Found only on tly 
Buescher. Patented Automatic Octave Key ~ 
always positive. Perfect scale accuracy. Easiesty 
play because of exclusive improvements. You ce 
quickly master the Buescher—then teach it. 
Increase your Income. Young people everywhen 
want to play. Any instrument on 6 days’ trial—eas, 
payments to suit. Write for complete informatio 
and Saxophone Book. (er 


Buescher Band Instrument Co, 
2501 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind 
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THESE 


PATTERNS 


BLACK and WHITE PATTERNS to 
Cut and CoLor by Susan Lowe 







































































Field trips in Ge 
teachi raphy. 


value to Geography Classes $1.00 


CLARK UNIVERSITY ne eee oO RCESTER, MASS. 
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have 75 PATTERNS that your children will love to use Received 
as models for cutting and coloring for the whole schoo! work is pe 
year. The directions contained with the set are sim- 
ple for you to follow. A sturdy Dutch Windmill, Pot —_— 
of Tulips, quaint Dutch Boy and Girl with Duck, a nF 
old Dutch Fishing Boat will furnish many delightful] § "™ °®4S* 
lessons with complete instructions for children’s Aprilart work 
Size 9 i-2x10 1-2. Price of the 75 Patterns only 60cts. postpaid. Gentlemen 
FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, and was ve 
Dept.N, 736 W.173rdSt., New York City : : uve, 
ot any th 
Prepare Now for Music Week with SE] 
SONG-O-PHONE | — 
Pupils need not be musicians to play the SONG- quired 
O- PHONE, They play immediately—no study tenance 
—no practice. they can hum a tune fine 
orchestral effects can be produced with these about $ 
wonder instruments. Hundreds of successful : 
pupil bands, playing SONG-O-PHONES en- daily a 
tirely, attest to the popularity of these quickly 
played cornets, saxophones, trombones, bu- amount 
~_ Lied nee pane will an joy fe on wie ,: 
tirical sense Plan new to forma BONGO. daily a 
fat catalog of "SONG.O' PHONES. today «hools, 
inexpensive—70 cents to $5.00. costs, 
THE SONOPHONE COMPANY, The d 
548 Wythe Ave., Dept.N, Brooklyn,N. Y.|F oj in w 
for the 
great va 
bonds. 
are bein, 
cattle ar 
Write for full descriptive literature The ] 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION A Study a: 
Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual | auspices 
527 South La Salle St — Chicago. IN Child St 
: wae ® held in 
— The ma 
“Charac 
High Grade ' cussed 
Teachers’ Application § authorit 
FIPHOT OSS mt 
2 25 FOR $1.50 more th: 
ee Made from any good photogray’ & Quarte 
ee Original returned. r 
‘’ Size 2'x4, Double Weight § "gular 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugateck, Mit sors) , a 
———_ Ff “ther in 
Fl Teachers, would you like to have 8 < pat 
a Ss new flag for your home room? , reign 
g not a finer and more appropriate wor on the C 
that a graduating class can give yy th 
present its home room witha flag. Write at once for er Quz 
tails about securing one of these beautiful flags. rh E H 
i ntown, . A, 
H. C. BERGER, 205 North 7th St., Alle World, | 
> Plays, Dialogue Yon of 
Entertainments, F°%**ions,Deh ite 
Joke Books, Wigs, Beards, Mustaches, and Sue “tates s 
Make-Up of all Kinds. Catalogue free. de, Ob» quaintin 
AMES PUBLISHING CO., Dept. H, Cy aims an, 
expects 
. . 
25 Application Photos $1.00 to remai 
Send $1.00 for 25 teachers’ application photos, size 242.8 erg Wor 
Made from any good gy _— will be : 
unharmed. Fine work, prompt delivery. 
OLIVE BROTHERS, = =) WILLMAR, MING , Your 
tadley 
Placed 1 
PLAY S— pp tthe I 
Send for List K describing the plays of all pobls Painting 
recommended for young people in the Grade © regio 
Junior High School for classroom or public pert n 
ance. OLD TOWER PRESS, Lockport. J borders 
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ee we wee 


re to use Received my souvenirs O. K. I like them fine. The 
e schoo work is perfect. I think they are beautiful. 

are sim- Bernice U. Nevins, Russell Springs, Kan. 
oy This is my fifth order so of course, “Seibert Souve- 
Hight nirs Satisfy.” 

lighttol Florence M. Purcell, Bellevue, Ohio. 
postpaid. 


Gentlemen :—I received the souvenirs in plenty of time 
and was very much pleased with them. 
I have had different souvenirs for several years but 
pot any that I have ever liked any better. 
Marion I. Jarwin, Webster, N. Y. 


For 27 years all over the United St 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


of attractiveness and design. 


as a parting gift. 


new Seibert Souvenir. 


distinctive touch of newness. 


On the pages within appear: (1) a splendid poem, “The Close of 
School,” appropriately illustrated; (2) a listing of your school name, dis- 
trict number, township, county and state, your own name as teacher, 
pupils, and school board, also grades and county superintendent if you 
desire; and (3) other readings and illustrations. 
silk cord—12 pages, size 3% x 6%. Photograph can be placed on the cover 


just as shown in illustration. 


Description of Souvenir No. 27 


Likewise it is beautifully steel engraved in red and blue, and 


Illustrated on the right. 


bound with silk cord. Your photograph, if used, 
Take notice that this page is cut narrow, leaving the linked “Year 1928” showing on the 
right hand fold. A novel touch. The inner pages are about the same as in souvenir No. 28, 
excepting that the poem “The Close of School” is entirely different. 
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CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS--PRICES REDUCED 


ates Seibert Souvenirs have been presented to thousands of pupils at the close of school. 


This favorable acceptance year after year has followed a high standard 
; } f Steel engraved in colors on cover stock of 
exceptional quality, Seibert Souvenirs have always offered unusual merit 


Description of Souvenir No. 28 


The illustration on the left imparts only meagerly the beauty of this 
Steel engraved in blue and red on Strathmore high 
grade cover stock, the decorative arch, crowned with “Education Is 
Wealth,” well represents the strength of study. And the narrow overflap 
on the right, on which the “School Year 1928” chain appears, adds that 


Souvenir is bound with 


can inse in the oval in the center. 


Size 3% x 64. 





Prices of Souvenirs greatly reduced 
but the High Quality remains 
We Pay the Postage 








Quantity Prete Phato Quantity “photo Photo 
6 $1.40 $1.50 30 $2.60 $3.30 
8 1.50 1.65 32 2.70 3.45 

10 1.60 1.80 34 2.80 3.60 

12 1.7 1.95 36 2.90 3.75 

14 1.80 2.10 38 3.00 3.90 

16 1.90 2.25 40 3.10 4.05 

18 2.00 2.40 42 3.20 4.20 

20 2.10 2.55 44 3.30 4.35 

22 2.20 2.70 46 3.40 4.50 

2 2.30 2.85 48 3.50 4.65 

26 2.40 3.00 50 3.60 4.80 

28 2.50 3.15 52 3.70 4.95 
Additional ones ‘without photo, 4c each. 


With photo 7c each. 
A transparent envelops is furnished for 
all of our Souvenirs FREE. 


Pupils appreciate Siebert Souvenirs. A 
school token which they treasure and keep. 


Extra Photos can be had at 50c per dozen. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO., 


“4 Send us 5 cents ex- 
Assured Delivery {SP and we'will re. 
place absolutely free any order lost in the 


mail. 

ope All orders are mailed 
Prompt Mailing prepaid within a day 
or so after their receipt, excepting those 
ealling for photographs, which require a 
little additional time. 





. Must accompany all orders. 
Remittance Send post office order or “ 
your personal check. 4) 
th 


*. Your  photo- 
Photograph Souvenir *.°%" ,.?Pc2; 
of schoolhouse can be inserted in souvenir 
if desired. Send proper photograph (clear 
and distinct, not too small), which will later 





Souvenir No. 27 


Gentlemen:—I have ordered my souvenirs thru you for 


be returned uninjured. Remember that upwards of fifteen years and have clways been well 
4 . ‘ _ I clways been we 
good prints cannot be made from a poor pleased. Please fill this order after the same manner 


picture. 


We Please You or Refund Your Money 


Send a 2c stamp for Samples. It is not 
necessary however to have samples as thou- 
sands of teachers send us orders without 
seeing samples and we positively please 
them or refund their money. 


Box A, 


you have done heretofore. 
F. C. Foresman, Allenwood, Ia. 


I wish you to know that I was very much pleased 
with my souvenirs I ordered of you this onene. Every 
thing was fine. Thanks very much for fi ling my order 


as I wished 
Miss Margaret Ekins, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


DOVER, OHIO 





quired for them. The cost of main- 
tenance of the work in 1926-27 was 
about $240 per Mexican in average 
daily attendance, or 3.68 times the 
amount spent per capita of average 
daily attendance in the elementary 
schools, and 1.3 times the high-school 
costs 


. 


The discovery of the great wealth of 
oil in west Texas has made it possible 
for the new towns to build schools of 
great value and beauty without issuing 
bonds. Schoolhouses costing $100,000 
are being built where, a short time ago, 
tattle and sheep were pastured. 


The Mid-West Conference on Child 
Study and Parent Education under the 
auspices of the Chicago Association for 
Child Study and Parent Education was 
held in Chicago February 16, 17, 18. 


























‘he main theme of the Conference, 

. Character Development,” was dis- 
: cussed by eminent speakers and by 
cation’ § authorities who conducted round tables. 
O The University of Chicago will have 
— more than 300 members in its Summer 
ed. Quarter faculty, including 200 from the 
i regular faculty (160 of them profes- 


rs), and 90 from the faculties of 

institutions (75 of them profes- 
rs), Eight colleges in Canada and 
‘reign countries will be represented 
the Chicago faculty during the Sum- 
mer Quarter. 


E. H. Allen, editor of The Teachers 


World, which has the largest circula- 


he of any educational paper in the 
Hera Kingdom, will visit the United 
“tates shortly for the purpose of ac- 
Wainting himself with educational 
and methods in this country. He 
‘eects to arrive about April 15, and 

temain for two months. The Teach- 
"8 World is published in London. 


Four mural decorations by Ralph 

ey of New York were recently 
of In panels in the assembly hall 
the Ithaca, N. Y., High School. The 
“ings depict the Finger Lakes 
"gion surrounding Ithaca, and the 





lotders show Indian symbols suggest- 





ing the interesting history of the re- 
gion. The decorations were paid for 
by sums left by senior classes, and by 
donations of school organizations. 


B. E. McCormick has become editor 
of the Wisconsin Journal of Education 
in succession to E. G. Doudna. 


More than 1,800 Buffalo teachers, 
city officials, and guests honored Dr. 
Ernest C. Hartwell by a dinner in ob- 
servance of the tenth anniversary of 
his becoming superintendent of the 
city’s schools. 


G. Carl Alverson has been appointed 
superintendent of schools in Syracuse, 
N. Y., for a four-year term. He was 
assistant superintendent during the 
last year of the 17-year superinten- 
dency of Dr. Percy M. Hughes who 
died January 16. 


The nineteenth annual convention of 
the Eastern Arts Association will be 
held in Hartford, Conn., April 18-21. 
There will be an important exhibit, 
with commercial, art-in-trade-and-in- 
industry, and educational booths, at the 
State Armory. An exhibit of foreign 
work will be shown, and visitors will 
have opportunity also to see the Amer- 
ican Exhibit which will be taken later 
to the sixth International Art Congress 
at Prague, Czechoslovakia (July 31- 
August 5). 


William Elliot Griffis, who died re- 
cently, was unusually gifted in several 
directions. He went to Japan at the 
age of twenty-seven to organize schools 
—in 1870, just after the Island Empire 





had been opened to world contacts by | 


Commodore Perry. 
several years in Japan as a superin- 
tendent of education and as professor 
of physics in the Imperial University. 
Afterward he was pastor of large 
churches in Schenectady, N. Y., Boston, 


and Ithaca, N. Y. He wrote a great | 


many books relating to the history, art, 
literature, and life of Japan and other 
countries, and on early American his- 
tory. For the “Instructor Literature 
Series” he wrote What I Saw in Japan. 


Dr. Griffis spent | 








Musical Plays for Children 


Magic Gingerbread 


An operetta of fun and frolic for children of the primary and intermediate 
grades. Libretto by Sarah Grames Clark. Music by Margaret Stitt. The 
cook puts too much magic in the dough and the Gingerbread Man and his 

This snappy family puts gents of pep and ginger into 
things and becomes the “‘life of the party.’’ he song hits of the operetta 
are-—‘‘Making Gingerbread,”” “The Cooky  Pan,"’ “When I Grow Up,” 
“The Red Hot Pan,” “The Empty Pan."’ 2 boys and 10 girls are required, 
Any number of boys and girls make up the chorus. TVPlays an hour. The 
only special costumes are those simple ones used for the Gingerbread 
Family. 60 cents. 


The Land of Make-Believe 


A Musical Play by Karin Asbrand. Two little earth-children find them- 
selves in the delightful Land of Make-Believe, where their eyes beheld beau 
ties of their wor id which they have never noticed before Some of the de 
lightful though simple songs are——-*‘Awake to ® Fairy Day Break,” “Drop 
ping, Dropping in the Night,”’ “The Sandman, I,” “There is Sun in the 
Sky.”” The performance can be made as simple or elaborate as the directs 
wishes. Primary or intermediate grades. 16 girls and 8 boys, or more 
characters may used if desired, Time, 40 minutes. 60 cents. 


In The Princess Garden 


An operetta by Ann Steward and Margaret Stitt. For primary and intermediate grades. The scene is an 
animated flower garden. Adventurous Rambler Roses tempt the prim and prudent Flowers-in-a-Bed to make 
a dash for liberty. Fountain, the spirit of loyalty and constancy, counsels otherwise; and Butterfly, the tray 


family ccme to life. 





ine Publishing Co 


Pa 
Dagton. Ohio. 








eler, helps Fountain persuade them to remain at home, Later, their great moment comes for they are chosen 
for the bridal bouquet of the Princess. Everyone will enjoy the tuneful ‘‘Roaming Rambler's Sympathy,’ 
“Words of Advice to You,” and “You Ask About the World.”” Plenty of action and a good bit of fun and 
humor. A fascinating operetta in one act. 9 girls, 3 boys, and additional characters if desired. Costumes 


Time, 45 minutes, 0 cents. 


Over The Garden Wall 


Operetta in 2 acts for primary and intermediate grades, Libretto by Sarah Grames Clark. Music by Edna 
Randolph Worrell. This fantastic little play takes place in front of the old garden wall, where are to be seen 
Boy Blue and Mistress Mary, Mr. Sun and the Sunbeams, the Flowers and their attendant Fairies, Butterflies, 
the Dawn, the Blue-bird and a Gnome. A fantasy of unusual charm, told in music which is rarely beautiful 
and easy to learn. It may be played by a larger or smaller group of characters, 10 boys and 10 girls, or 7 
boys and 14 girls. 


easily made at home, 


Detailed instructions included for making costumes which may be as simple or as elaborate 


as desired. Sasy to set and to produce, suitable for any season, may be played indoors or out, 2 acts. 
Act I—A flower garden at dawn, Act II—At sundown. Time, 1 hour, 60 cents, 
. . 
Magic Gifts 

Words by Ruby Radford. Music by Karin Asbrand. For children of the first four grades, 2 acts, 6 girls, 

boys, and as many Fairies and Elves as desired. There is just enough music to add varicty and charm to a 
truly delightful play. The music is pleasing, simple, and effective. he story is that of Dimply Dell, who be- 
lieves in Elves and Fairies, and who converts everybody to her wag of thinking, save only her stern Aunt 
Amelia. No special talent is required to make this play a success, It is certain to be a great favorite wher- 


35 cents. 


Closing Day Entertainments 


CLOSING DAY CELEBRATIONS. (Irish). GRADUATES’ GAYETY BOOK. (Denton). 
For all grades. Recitations, dialogues and plays,| This book puts life and originality, pep and variety 
songs, drills, toasts, tableaux, class mottoes, saluta-|into the commencement events 0 cents. 
tory, valedictories, class will, ete. 40 cents. GOODBYE PENCILS! GOODBYE BOOKS! 

CLOSING DAY IN THE PRIMARY GRADES, | SPlendid for your closing day entertainment, Sheet 


ever it is presented. Time, 1 hour, 


(Simons), Recitations, monologues, exercises, drills, |™"sic. 38 cents. 

playlets, dialogues, marches, songs, pantomimes and peak OLD SCHOOL WE LOVE 80 

yells. 40 cents. - A song with a great —-, words 
and thrilling music. Great as a closing day feature. 


DIALOGUES AND PLAYS FOR CLOSING nts. 

Y.  (Denton.) For all grades. Fitted for girls WE HOPE YOU'VE BROUGHT YOUR SMILES 

alone, for boys olene and also for both boys and girls| ALONG. Smiles are contagious and soon all will be 
n 


Sheet music. 365 ce 





together. 40 cents. laughing with the singers. Sheet music. 36 cents. 

BEST COMMENCEMENT STUNTS AND NOW AREN'T YOU GLAD YOU CAME. Very 
CEREMONIES. (Irish). A_big variety for both|humorous. No better song published. Sheet music. 
Sth grade and high school. 40 cents. iS cents. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 
Send for Catalog of Entertainments and Plays, Make-up Material, Seat Work, School Supplies. 


Paine Publishing Company, First and Jefferson Sts., Dayton, Ohio 
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APPLETON TEXT BOOKS 


For Primary Grades 





Elementary Science by Grades 


Separate book per grade, Grades 1-6, when series is com- 
lete. To be used as readers or as basal or co-basal texts. 
editor of series—FRANK W. BALLou, Ph.D., Superintendent 

of Schools, Washington, D. C.; Chairman, Science Com- 

mittee, Fourth Yearbook. 


Published this Spring 


List PRICE 
Book 2—For second grade. By PersING and PEEPLES wa 
Book 3—For third grade. By PERSING and PEEPLES .80 
Euuis C. Persinc, Science Department, Cleveland School of 


Education. 


EvizaBetH K,. Peeptes, Principal, Elementary School, for- 
merly Supervising Science Teacher, Washington, D. CG. 
Sub-Chairman, Fourth Yearbook Science Committee. 


—=— 


Human Geography by Gouden 





GRADE LIsT PRICE 
By JAMES FAIRGRIEVE and ErRNEsT YOUNG. 


Book 1—Children of Many Lands 2,3 72 

Book 2—Homes Far Away 3 80 

Book 3—The World 4 96 
Garis—The Uncle Wiggly Book (1927) 2,3 1.00 
Younc and Memmotr—Methods in Elementary English 


vaaninanaity Grades 1-3) 1.20 


Please write to publisher for pores information on the 
above series a descriptive catalogue of elementary 
and high school te 0 Ae and teachers’ books. N.1I. 428. 





D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
35 West 32nd Street New York 























The “DANDY”—the sharpener that “feeds itself.” 
The Automatic Feed prevents carelessness in sharp- 
ening and so saves time and eliminates all pencil 
waste. The “DANDY” has every patented feature— 
makes fine, medium or blunt points on pencils of 
various sizes. 


OTHER “APSCO” MODELS 
Dexter—Educator—Star—Marvel—Junior 
Wizard—Giant and the world famous Chicago 


Ask your School Supply Dealer or Stationer 
Catalog sent on request 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
ae LA 
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N. E. A. at Minneapolis 


The central location of Minneapolis 


|bids fair to bring a very large number 


of teachers to the annual convention of 
the National Education Association, 
which will be held in that city July 1-6. 
Eastern and Western teachers alike 
will find it a convenient week’s stop- 
over on a transcontinental trip—but of 
course the convention will not be re- 
garded merely in that light. Minne- 
apolis itself has many attractions, not 
the least of which is a fine new audi- 
torium. Our readers will be interested 
to know that next month we shall have 
an illustrated article on the city. In 
the May issue, also, there will be fur- 
ther information regarding convention 
plans. 


McAndrew’s Offensive Opens 


The big drive of Mayor William 
Hale Thompson of Chicago and that 


superintendent of schools, William Mc- 
Andrew, has stopped, but as Mr. Mc- | 
Andrew has just opened an offensive 
against the City Hall, Chicago will not 
have a chance to miss the booming of 
big guns. The forces arrayed against 


their objective—they kept the war go- 
ing until after the date when his term 
of office expired. His trial before the 
Board, on charges of insubordination 
and un-Americanism, dragged on for 
five months, and attracted attention 
throughout the country. As we go to 
press, the decision of the Board has 
not been issued, but there seems little 
question what it will be. As soon as it 
is issued, it will be taken to a Court of 
Record, say Mr. McAndrew’s attor- 


neys. 

if Mayor Thompson imagined that 
the former superintendent would con- 
tinue to look on the whole affair as too 
ridiculous for action on his part, or be- 
lieved that his antagonist was too 
proud or indifferent to fight, he must 
have been rather startled when the 
mild-mannered, humorous’ gentleman 
went into action on March 1. Mr. Mc- 
Andrew wrote a 29-page letter to a 
commission formed by civic and reli- 
gious organizations to take the school 
system out of politics. He labeled the 


7} accusations against him as “lies, half- 
>j\ truths, and ballyhoo.” 


“I was warned by persons familiar 


©4\ with the school system in Chicago that 


a superintendent who kept politics out 
of the school management would be 
ousted in a few weeks,” Mr. McAndrew 
declared. 

Observing that the list of misde- 
meanors charged against him “just 
stopped short of bootlegging, robbery 
and breaking up homes,” he took up 


y}each allegation serarately. 


To the charge that he participated 


\in a conspiracy to spread SS 


propaganda in the schools, he replied: 
“This is so silly as to have evoked 
the laughter of the entire country.” 

There was a similar accusation that 
he recommended history textbooks hav- 
ing a British bias. 

“Every history textbook was listed 
by the Thompson board long before I 
came here,” he replied. Answering 
testimony that he was head of the text- 
book division of the New York schools 
when Muzzey’s American history book 
was banned there, he issued a double 
denial: “I was not a member of the 
textbook division at New York and 
Muzzey’s history was never banned 
from the New York schools.” 

This categorical —° denial of the 
charges against McAndrew was 
followed the next y= by his suing 
Mayor Thompson for $250,000 for libel 
and slander. It is stated that the suit 
is intended only to clear the former 
superintendent’s record, and that if 
damages are returned the money will 
be used for educational purposes. 


Two articles on the Mississippi Flood 
which appeared in the Survey Graphic 
have been reprinted in brochure form 
by the John C. Winston Company of 
Philadelphia, and are offered by the 
publishers, free of charge, to geog- 





raphy teachers, principals, superinten- 
dents, and teacher-training schools. 


Mr. McAndrew apparently attained | 





| 


city’s Board of Education against the | 


| 
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Atlantic Readers 


A series of five books designed for 


Character-Building 












May Be 

Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon ry 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools Instruc 
Book 1 The Understanding Prince Grade |y| pach of 
Book II High and Far Grade vip 0 
Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade Yj Mother Go 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade Vu} dive in th 
Book V Outward Bound Grade Vill 1, 


; $2.65. = 
Six States have adopted these books 


in this, their first season. The States 
are: Montana, Utah, Nevada, New 
Mexico, West Virginia and South Caro. 
lina. 





Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cts, 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


’ 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D.,Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN HEA 
What every young man and , 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 


$1.00 id What every parent should know 
Cloth 


cet ul Aede, S20 pene Me 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 91 Winston Bido., Philadelphia 


LEARN TO DRAW! 


Remarkable book ‘‘Commercial Art & Cartooning” 
tells how to draw illustrations for books, magazines, si, 
comical pictures for newspapers, ete. Pays big money, 
Explains: Elementary drawing, still life, pen, pene, 
ink, charcoal and crayon work, wash drawing, cartooning, 
ete. Contains 125 illustrations—14 chapters. Explains 
everything. Superior to expensive correspondene 
course. Price $2 postpaid, or sent C. O. D. plus postage 
GLOBE PUBLISHING CO., Div. 10, Syracuse... 


TYPE WRITER 


ALL STANDARD MAKES. $10 up. Fully Guaranteed. Free tS 
Write for complete illustrated lists an 7 conan reduced fetgell 
Northwestern ‘ypewriter Exchange, 121N_Franciseo,Ch 
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Application Photos ™* 7 fag ® 


or 25 for $1.25. ginal ret ealndiond day service. Instru 
YOCOM PHOTO. SHOP, Box 117, Boulder, Cob. 








PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM W. 


Send ine illust msTe catalogue. Price 15 cents. 
TORFF BROS., Inc.  . 
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NEW HELPS 


Learn of @ HISTOR) 


new, helpful ma- [bs GEOGRAPH 
terial that is be- [BS SEEZEbU 
ing used by 
thousands of teachers this year. 


Stimulate original thought 
—increase your pupil’s interest. 
Make it easier for them to leam 
—for you to teach. 


— Check your subjects 
and mail coupon to 
us for Free Folder 
describing the helps 
request that fit your needs. 
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Name : 

St. or R. F.D ——— ws 
City and State a. 
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. - Booksof ... 


Poster Patterns 
ad Other Handwork Material 


May Be Ordered at Special Reduced Prices in 
Combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR- 
PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATHFINDER 


instructor Poster Patterns fOoht 


Each of these books contains patterns for mak- 
ing 80 posters of varying sizes up to 54 inches 
ong. 20 of the patterns in each book are of 

1 Goose characters; others deal with chil- 
iren, their pets, and their play. No patterns 
slike in the two books. Heavy paper covers. 

Price, each Book, 80 cts., postp’d. Either Book 
sith Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
65, Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 





Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 





RN derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, | 
ATTER NS The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
menace Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
“tas bat etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
a eoesmase $2.65. With The Path- 
i uum Geet & your, FaS6. 


Health Poster Patterns 


The patterns in this book 
form 10 posters, size 26 x 
15 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 
subjects are: Sleep With 
Windows Open, Clean the 
Teeth Every Day, Bathe 
More Than Once a Week, 
Drink Milk Every Day, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65, 


Mother Goose Health Posters 


= Contains patterns for 
7] making 10 posters, size 
86 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 
jects are: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk each 
day), Nimble Jack (who 
plays out of doors each 
day), ete. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 
postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 
l year, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


Instructor Jointed Toys ®20%F! 


; AND Ill 
Wy 


























Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns with 
directions for making 
jointed toys. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 


Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight for Little Citizens 
, — 7 
| Boo contains nine 
0! nteq patterns for See Saw 





loys Jointed Toys, twenty for 
“-~ Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
aa and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 
Bach book bound in heavy paper covers. 
Price, each Book, 60 cts., postp’d. Either Book 
vith Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


School Window Decorations 


' Contains 16 sets of pat- 








terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 


z . 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 


Contains eighteen full page outline drawings 
of Ys and girls of various countries. These 
little citizens are dressed in their native cos- 
and directions for copying and coloring 
them are given. In addition, the flag of each 
‘untry represented is reproduced in its true 

with an outline flag to be copied and 

. Splendid material for introducing 
graphy. 9 x 12 inches. Price 60 cents, post- 
pa With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
Year, $2.50. With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.50. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Now they’re writing 


—and selling 
what they write 


A few months ago, these N. I. A. 
students felt as you feel about 
writing. They intended—but won- 
dered and doubted. Now they 
have training and confidence. And 
they’re selling what they write. 


| 
MRS. EDITH J. TILTON, R. F. D. 2, Box 
34, Ashton, Ill.—‘'Since sending my previous 
assignment (the fifth in my course) I received an 
acceptance of an article which I submitted to 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN., So far this month I 
have had checks for $50.65 which includes $12.75 
for (my writing as correspondent for the weekly 
paper. I have had many compliments on the 
latter from people who read the paper.” 

MRS. EMMA C. BELLIS, 251 Stockton 
Street, Hightstown, N. 
J.—‘‘ Your course in- 
spired me to use my 
mind. I just sentina 
few brief articles on the 
home to several wom- 
en's publications and 
farm papers. To my 
surprise, they went over 
very well. I've been 
asked for more. It’s 
fun. It brings me a 
little side money. And, 
besides, it is a real be- 
ginning, isn’t it?"’ 











Is the teacher’s chance 


better than average? 


That depends upon the teacher’s viewpoint. 
If it is fixed, in a groove, chances are—well, not 
good. But for the teacher who is still receptive, 
still curious, still eager to feel and know and in- | 
terpret the life she is living, the chance to write 
for publication hinges almost entirely upon what 
she is willing to do about it. 

What keeps you, a teacher, from writing? 
Perhaps it is lack of training. But frankness 
compels most people to admit that it is merely 
LACK OF CONFIDENCE. Many become 
over-awed by fabulous stories about millionaire 
writers—but the letters we quote above tell you 
in definite terms: You don't have to be a genius 
—$25, $50, $100, is being paid all the time for 
stories, articles on the home, business, children, 
fads, travels, sports—even recipes. Upon such 
simple accomplishments, many writers have 
built their careers, 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. <A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 








terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of this issue. 








Who is author of the saying, “The virtuous 
heart and resolute mind are free’ ?—QOhio. 


This is from Robert Southey’s 
“Curse of Kehama.” 

Does ether hold the universe together ?— 
Oregon, 

The full importance of ether in the 
universe has not been determined by 
scientists. 

Where can one find the original saying, 

“Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once’’? 

—New York. 


This is a quotation from Shakes- 
pore “Julius Caesar,” Act II, Scene 


How much remains to be paid of the Liberty 
Loans of the United States ?—lowa. 


There is approximately ten billion 
dollars in Liberty Loan Bonds out- 
standing, the total public debt of the 
federal government now being approx- 
imately eighteen billion dollars. 

Can firearms be sent through the United 
States mails ?—Wyoming. 

Regulations specify that pistols, re- 
volvers, or other firearms that can be 
concealed on the person shall not be 


| sent through the mails; but these regu- 
|lations do not bar any firearms that 


cannot be concealed on the person. 


How many national banks are there in the 
United States and what are the total resources ? 
—Minnesota. 


Latest available data of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency list 7,796 na- 
|tional banks with total resources of 
$26,581,943,000, or average resources 
of more than three million dollars. 

From what societies distributing Bibles and 
Testaments free can I get such books for my 
pupils ?—Missouri. 

There are no organized societies dis- 
tributing Bibles and Testameris in a 
general way to public schoo: pupils. 





Learn to write by writing 

The Newspaper Institute of America offers an 
intimate home study course in practical writing 
—a course as free from academic ‘‘isms"’ and 
“ologies”’ 
modern as the latest edition of this morning's 
paper. 

It starts and keeps you writing—continuously, 
from the facts of life—for sufficient time to de- 
velop your style and your confidence. Writing 
ceases to be a far-off seventh heaven; it becomes 
as natural and familiar to you as your curricu- 
lum, or your motor car. 


Week by week, you receive actual assignments 
—just as if you were at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your writing is individually cor- 
rected and constructively criticized. A group of 
men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruction. 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You 
are learning to write by writing—acquiring the 
same experience to which so many well-known 
writers attribute their success. 


How to start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test which tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy this test. 
Mail the coupon and try it. Newspaper Institute 
of America, 25 West 45th Street, New York. 





f 

1 Newspaper Institute of America 

25 West 45th Street, New York 

James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 

tion about writing for profit as promised in 

— om INSTRUCTOR AND Primary PLans— 
pril. 


Mr. 

Mrs. 
Miss 
BE bi esetsinccadreisitoteesseangae 


(All corre spondence confidential. No sales- 








EA. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office : San Francisco, Calif. 








men will call on you) 
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as a newspaper office—a course as | 


The Gideons, an organization of travel- 
jing men, distributes free Bibles, but 
| these are placed in guest rooms of 
| hotels, 


How many one-room school buildings are 


there in the United States ?—Kansas. 

There are in the United States about 
| 158,000 one-room school buildings. Ten 
thousand are in Illinois, nearly ten 
| thousand in Iowa, and more than eight 
thousand each in New York and Penn- 
sylvania. Kentucky, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Nebraska and Wiscon- 
sin each have six thousand or more. 
' Utah has only about one hundred. 

What is the proportion of radios in the 


United States to the number of telephones ?7— 
Ohio. 


In the entire United States there are 
151 telephones per thousand of popu- 


thousand according to supposedly re- 
liable estimates. Other estimates place 
the number of radios 
higher. As radios are privately owned 
and are not, like telephones, connected 
with distinct systems, nor, like auto- 
mobiles, licensed, it is impossible to 
give accurate figures. Some estimates 
place the number as high as 40 to each 
thousand of population. 

Why was the federal Department of Educa- 


tion discontinued after it was established sixty 
years ago ?—Pennsylvania. 


The federal Department of Educa- 
tion, established shortly after the Civil 
War, was not on a par with the other 
departments. The head was not a 
member of the President’s cabinet. Its 
status approximated that of a bureau. 
The head of the Education Department 
was called the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, indicating a lower rank than 
that of other department heads. Since 





ments, but filled a place similar to that 
of a bureau, the decision was reached 
that the department’s purpose could be 





accomplished by making it a part of | 


lation, and there are 15 radios per | 


considerably | 


it was not on a par with other depart- | 
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$1140 to$3300 
A YEAR 


PICK YOUR JOB 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
City Post Office Clerks 
General Office Clerks 


STEADY POSITIONS 
These are steady positions. Strikes, 

poor business conditions, or politics 
will not affect them. Government em- 
| ployees get their pay for twelve full 
| months every year. 

$1,900 to $2,700 A YEAR 
| Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the 
| first year, being paid on the first and 
| fifteenth of each month. $79.17 each 
|pay day. Their pay is quickly in- 
creased, the maximum being $2,700 a 
year. $112.50 each pay day. 
TRAVEL—SEE YOUR COUNTRY 
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| Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employ- 
ees, have a yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 


18 days). On runs, they usually work 3 days and 
have 3 days off duty or in the same proportion. 
During this off duty and vacation their pay contin- 
ues just as though they were working. ‘hey travel 


on a pass when on business and see the country. 
When they grow old, they are retired with a pension. 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POSTOFFICE CLERKS 


Clerks and Carriers now commence at $1,700 a 
year and automatically increase 00 a year to 
2,100 and $2,500, They also have 15 days’ paid 
vacation, City residence is unnecessary. 


GOVERNMENT CLERK 
(Open to men and women 18 or over) 

Salary $1,140 to $1,860 a year. Pleasant cler- 
ical and filing work in_ the various government depart- 
ments at Washington, D. C., and other cities through- 
out the country. 


IS YOUR JOB STEADY? 


Compare these conditions with yeur present or your 
| prospective condition, perhaps chang positions fre- 
quently, no chance in sight for PERMANENT em- 
ployment; frequently out of a position and the 5 
average salary very low. 10 YOU GE 900 
EVERY YEAR? HAVE YOU ANY ASSURANCE 
THAT A FEW YEARS FROM NOW 
GET $2,100 to $2,700 A YEAR? 


| YOU CAN GET THEM 

Country residents and city residents stand equal 
chance Experience is ee f unnecessary, and polit- 
ical influence is not permitted. Let us show you how. 


| GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 








YOU WILL 


Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off and 
mail it today——now, at once, 

DO IT NOW--This investment of two cents for a 
postage stamp may result in you getting a Govern 


ment Job. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. B 246, Rochester, N 
(Not connected with U. 
Itush to me entirely free of charge 

scription of the position checked 

Copy of 82 


. Vv. 
8. Government. ) 

(1) a full de- 
vlow; (2) Free 
mage book, “How To Get a U. 8. Gov 


ernment Job’; (3) A list of the U. 8. Government 
Jobs now obtainable; (4) Send particulars telling 
how I can get the position I have checked, and free 


sample coaching lessons. 
(] Rallway Postal Clerk 
[ | Postoffice Clerk ; 
[] City Mail Carrier 
[| Rural Mail Carrier 
{| Government Clerk ($1140-$1860) 
[} Income Tax Auditor ($2040-$3000) 


BIG PAY Posrrione HoT GOVERNMENT 


Check those on which you wish valuable illustrated 
Look and FREE SAMPLE INSTRUCTIONS. 
["] Scientific Salesmanship 
f] Gown Designing, Dress Making, Ladies Tailoring 
{] Millinery Designing and Making 

[| Expert Automobile Repairing and Engineering 
| [] Training in Business 


(_]) Accounting 


($18900-$2790) 
($1700-$2300) 
($1700-$2100) 
($2100-$3300) 
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Addr smeunmeten — 
Use This Coupon Before You Misiay ft. 
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Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 
The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you unsur- 
passed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation. Organized 
hikes and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile 


excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park; mountain camp maintained for | 


summer students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives 
unexcelled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 18 to July 21 
Second Term July 23 to August 24 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Education, Business Administration and 
Journalism. Art courses given in co-operation with New York School of Fine 
and Applied Art. Field courses in Geology, Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. 
University Theater with Special instruction in Dramatic Production. Many 
courses for teachers, supervisors and administrators. Opportunities for grad- 
uate work in all departments. Excellent library; laboratories. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Vacation railroad rates. 
Eastern States. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
— — — — ——Send Today for Complete Information —— — =_— 


Director Summer Quarter (Dept. W), University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the Bulletins checked helow 


Summer Quarter Catalogue Summer Recreation Bulletin 


Field Courses in Geology Graduate School Bulletin 


Write Name and Address in Margin and Mail 


Boulder common point from | 











C to the Rockies 
ome to 
Where the climate is ideal for study; where work and recrea- 
tion seem to blend. nai 
Schools of Specialized Training 

For teachers of consolidated and rural schools, and teachers 
of vocational as well as general subjects. 

Nursery training school for children of pre-school age— 
unique in Rocky Mountain region. 

Elementary training school covering projects, individual in- 
struction and extra curricular activities for the superior and 
retarded child. 

Distinguished teachers include Russell of Columbia, Dixon 
of Minnesota, McCollum of Johns Hopkins, Prosser of Dun- 
woody and Andrews of Colorado. 


Colorado Agricultural College 


Summer Session Director 
Fort Collins Colorado 





| another department. 





| 


| brought forward as proof. 


‘on a par with other departments. 
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The wisdom of 
this action has often been questioned, 
and although opinions differ, many 
educators to-day favor a federal De- 
partment of Education that is placed 


Why is the Hwang River called “China’s Sor- 
row” ?7—Missouri. 
the title 


This river was given 
“China’s Sorrow” because of the many 
disastrous floods it has caused. At 
times of very high water the river 
often changes its course through the 
lowlands and is responsible for great 
loss of life and destruction of property. 
It has shifted its course as much as 
three hundred miles; indeed, at one 
time it flowed into the Yellow Sea in- 
stead of the Gulf of Pechili. It has 
been estimated that in 1887 one million 
people lost their lives in the Hwang 
River floods. 

What book of fiction has had the largest 
sale ?—Canada. 

While a number of the popular books 
of fiction in recent years have had an 
enormous sale, the book Ben Hur by 
General Lew Wallace has been sold 
more extensively than any other book 
of fiction ever published, considering 
the total sales since its original publi- 
cation. A handsome edition of this 
book has recently been brought out 
and it is still a good seller though it| 
has been nearly half a century since| 
the original edition was published. A\| 
statement was made a few years ago 
that it had brought the author and his| 
heirs more than six hundred thousand 
dollars in royalties. | 

Is it true that there is more drinking now | 
than before the passage of the national prohi- 
bition act 7—Maine. 

Statements to that effect are often 
made, and statistics are sometimes 
But statis- 
tics on both sides of this question are | 
apt to be misleading. It would seem| 
that when liquor must be sold in semi- | 
secrecy, drinking would decrease. Very 
likely in some places and among some 
classes there is more drinking, but it is 
certain that in other places there is a 
great deal less. Fewer drunken per- 
sons are seen now than were seen fif- 
teen years ago. The number of deaths 
from use of alcohol is frequently | 
stressed, but this is because there is a 
sensational element in death from 
poison liquor. 








Diversity of Talents 


In the light of the limitations which 
nature has put upon individuals, we 
should regard education, not as a 
means for making all individuals more 
nearly alike, but as a means for de- 
veloping inborn talents and making 
possible their employment for the bene- 
fit of all. Instead of treating diversity 
of talents among individuals as a hu- 
man liability, instead of regarding lack 
of interest in academic courses as evi- 
dence of “original sin,” instead of set- 
ting ourselves the painful task of try- 
ing to make individuals over to fit a 
standardized mould, we should frankly 
recognize that the Almighty was su- 
pernally wise when he decreed an in- 
finite variety of human talents. We 
should accordingly look upon diversity 
of talents among human beings as an 
asset and set ourselves the task of de- 
veloping and refining these talents to 
the end that their several possessors 
may get the most out of life for them- 
selves and at the same time render to 
others their best and fullest service. 
—Will C. Wood. | 





STUDY, PLAY 
and AI TEND 


The N. E. A. 
CONVENTION at the 


University of Minnesota 
SION 


University 
Offers 
all Its 
Facilities, 
Graduate and 
U ndergrad. 
uate work lead. 
ing to all Aca. 
“| demic and Pro. 


fessional de 
grees, 










prominence. 


College of Education 
Offers INCREASED OPPORTUNITIES to 
those desiring to advance to HIGHER TEACH. 
ING or ADMINISTRATIVE positions, 
Courses in Standard and Special 
Subjects 





Administration Supervision School Music 
Test and Measurements Psychology Art 
Teaching Methods Library Methods 


Child Welfare 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL—Winnetka Plan 
Institute on Problems of Higher Education, 
TRAVEL COURSES—FOR CREDIT 

European Journalism Tour 
7 Countries—10 Weeks 
Foreign Politics Tour 
Principal European Capitals—League of Nations 
eeks 
Travel Study Tour for Teachers 


Geology, Geography, Industry of Yellowstone, 
Bad Lands, Glaciers, Mines of Northwest. 
3 Weeks—Following N. E. A 
Special Circulars on request. 


2 TERMS 20a term daly 280 Sex 
N. E. A. Convention July 1 to6| 


Educational, Inspirational. Recreational Oppor 
tunities in the “Land of 10,000 Lakes”. 
Special Post-Convention Courses 
For Complete Bulletin write to the Director of 

Summer Session, Box A 





Minneapolis, Minn. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
Physical Education 
and Athletic Coaching 
6 Weeks Inclusive, June 25 to Aug. 4. 


Teachers of Physical Education, Playground Ir 
structors, dancing, swimming instructors, and st 
letic coaches—brush up this summer and add thi 
fine professional training to your teaching work. 
Special course in Corrective Work. 21st year. Lars 
gymnasium, swimming pool, dancing auditoriu™. 
Excellent faculty. School and women’s dormitory 
located on beautiful North Side. Detailed inform 
tion on request. 


American College of Physical Education, 
Dept. Ni ccredited—Co-Educational, | 
























PRIMARY 


SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in 








TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
June 19—Summer School—July 27 


Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT 
Fine Equipment — Accredited — Home-like Student Residence 


PRIMARY METHODS — CURRICULUM~ 


NATURE STUDY—HANDWORK—DRAMATICS—KINDERGARTEN METHODS— 
PLAYGROUND and NURSERY SCHOOLS. 
Also affiliated courses in COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION including Phonetict~ 
Repertoire—Play Directing and Story Telling. 


Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicag® 
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names at no extra charge. 
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SOUVENIRS 


For the Last Day of School 


Featuring the New and Inexpensive 


Certificates of Promotion 


Inexpensive Gifts From Teacher to Pupil 


THE joy of the Closing Day of School thrills teacher and pupil alike. 
pleasurable among the events of the day to every boy and girl is the presentation 
of the inexpensive gifts which long serve as mementos of the occasion. 
and usefulness of Wilcox Souvenirs has been increased this year by the addition, 
where desired, of a Certificate of Promotion. 
Read carefully the descriptions below and select just the 

Specify whether you want souvenirs with or without 
Wilcox Souvenirs are made in a variety of styles with 
pretty two-color inserts ornamented with sketches and appropriate verses. 


Not the least 
The value 


This appears in addition to the pupils’ 


Prepared 


Send us the name of your school, board 


Order Direct from this Advertisement for Prompt and Efficient Service 


Its style suited to your school. 

ities, GooD LUCK Certificates of Promotion. 

te and with your own special copy at no extra cost. 

grad. of education or trustees, your own name, date, and names of pupils. 
rk lead. 

Il Aca. 

nd Pro. 

nal de. 


prompt attention. 
ways include the proper remittance to cover the cost. 





ORDERS—Send your order direct from this advertisement with the assurance that it will receive our 
Write copy for printing very plainly, underscoring U and e and Capitals 8 and G, A\l- 
Any incorrect payments will be promptly adjusted. 
All orders filled within 24 hours of receipt except those with photo which require two days extra, 
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ff If you order less souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one cent for each name appearing above 
the number of souvenirs. Thus if you order 24 souvenirs but have the names of 39 pupils printed, add 15c 
ented to your remittance. 
CLUB ORDERS—Special discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more orders are sent together. 
ing in- Get your teacher friends to combine their orders with yours, thus saving you and them money. 
ors of ENVELOPES—Handsomely printed with space for recipient’s name furnished FREE WITH EACH ORDER. 
nce. SAMPLES—Of any one souvenir FREE upon request. Additional samples five cents each. Credit will be 
given for all samples returned which have been charged for. 
GK dhs se ied tt ons > ‘ 
coe v 
TES to peg: nie Vang tolny 
EACH for yooany pupil ana friend D * as f So : ith Certifi £P : pa - 
Se a terhe isch Sal oie escription of Souvenir with Certificate of Promotion qua < 
Pisy tc Geeds wihych were we b a : A : A u 
cial fad the lecsone here faacht @| At the right is illustrated the center pages of a souvenir booklet Promotion a 
fe to nee exeryies bend. with Certificate of Promotion. Pupils’ names appear elsewhere in Em 
| Music he the booklet when certificates are used. A Certificate of Promotion as sesh the aan cad fo 
Art . 4 should be something your pupils will prize for years. Our Closing “ getatotalyganad 
Methods ci i —~ Day Souvenirs with certificates are just the thing. You pe Aye on ne 
Awarded 2/ sn PA ” 
) BLUE BIRD up a combination order having part of your booklets wit an “ 
a | part without certificates at no extra charge. Read advertisement — a 
: and price list carefully. We will fill your order promptly. | - a 
EDIT | ae een 
. oe DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIRS AND BOOKLETS 
i ) a % 
Nations | | f (All Booklets Contain 8 Pages and Are Finished With High Grade Cords and Silk Tassels) 
{ Neg gst , we orget Goodluck Souvenir , —— is gem J poe. time pre, am running. o ee ew -, X43 Dessing 
ers . ed in armonizing colors on out o ¥ 2001 room. i - 
our + Schoo! heavy fine quality bristol cut out the shape of a large hors cant in every detail and highly representative of the actual 
wstone, - aI shoe. The card is finished with a blue ribbon hanger passing of school life. 
st. > Associations , while in a tint under the names appear the numerals The booklet is the standard 3 4 x 5 size. The cover is 
4 ee AN . 1928." The card is approximately 6% x 7% inches. delicately tinted ivory and the inside pages, of which there 
Yee, ms ouyenir (See price list below.) * are eight, are einteg to barmonise with the grnerel colog 
"es o en pee “ the bookle Yith or without special printing. 
uly 26th |B | ‘is presented . ’ , penis pias 
. | ’ “Fe Blue Bird Souvenir Is unique and beautiful and . 

- . rer " e t ign: f in 
aye » ” with, the finest school souvenirs ever made. Te cree 1S" pried ‘be Floral Booklet ll ‘—-_ - for’ the 
1 to6/ be : ist A the offset process and denotes the little school house in the utes days of school. The iris, jonguil, lily, and violet 

sU wishes distance near which are circling the bluebirds, symbols of | are all represented in the strikingly lifelike color-printing. 
| Oppor | joy and happiness. The inserts and cover are fastened to With or without special printing. 

oo”, | of your gethe y awith a harmonizing cord and ouk tassel. me would 
difficult to imagine a more desirable or suitable gift K k Ss s.. This souvenir marks the best 
5&, Teacher. With or without special printing.* eepsa e Souvenir in artistic effort that could 
possibly be produced at the price. The cover is embossed 
School Days Booklet Th design speaks for itself In colors ‘and can be used either with or without photo as 
y representing as it does in desired With or without special printing.* 
cabs. ‘ 
a —aiene aes Ge typical country school — RA, 
tifully printed in four colors on the finest quality bristol, . ; : . 
bound with a silk tasseled cord With or without special Photo Souvenir Shia sempenle fo weee i 4k. 
printing which is mounted as indicated in iNustration, There are 








Springtime Souvenir The cover is printed in a 


single color and represents 
children dancing about a May pole in the foreground with 
a school house in the background This souvenir is excep- 
tionally artistic in every way, made of the finest quality 
stock throughout. With or without special printing.* 


Hour Glass The cover design appears in full col 


ors and represents, allegorically, chil 
dren passing through the hour glass the neck of the 
hour glass being the school house itself. As the sands of 


SCHOOL DAYS 





three designs in beautiful colors, size 3% x 5 inches, all 
just. as attractive as the illustration. There are eight ar- 
tistic insert pages on which in addition to appropriate 
verses and sentiments will be printed your regular copy. 
With or without special printing.* 


Last Day Souvenir These consist of = oe 


tied with ribbon 
in beautiful colors, size about 4 x 6 inches. The second 
card has an appropriate poem and a blank line where the 
name of the teacher can be written. This is particularly 
good value and is proving immensely popular 















PRICE LIST * Poem in 

STYLES Wiest Each With Fach Place 
Pho Addi- Photo Addi of Pupils 

10 or ~* tlonal 10 or less tional N 

Luck $1.25 $ .09 | i i § .07 

| Last Day Card } I .O8 
“ Floral Booklet 25 .09 1.75 13 | 06 
oo is School Days 1.25 .09 1.75 12 .06 
MG Blue Bird 1.25 :09 1.75 112 06 
e. This parting thoudht ke 1.25 ‘09 1.75 | 112 06 
7° A Photo 1.60 11s} 09 
© lam leaving, today Hour Glass 125 | .09 1.75 | 12 | 106 
Springtime 1.10 | 08 | 1.60 11 05 





EWith: you, my pupil ane friend, 


May the Becds thal were wrought 





t Certificate of Promotion not used with this souvenir. 








And “the lessons here faasht 
Nour fife to new enerdies | bern’ 
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JOHN WILCOX PUB. CO., lec. 
COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 
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ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at your door. We pay the post- 
age. Standard authors, fine editions, new 
books, all at biggest savings. Be sure to 
send postcard for Clarkson's catalog. 
FREE Write for ourgreat book catal 
This as 8 a short course in 
literature and is so used by some of Amer- 
Ha ~ jeading universities; 300,000 — cangass 
fou _ write 


DAVID B. CLARKSON Z=.2°0x 


428 CLARKSON BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 






HISTORY TEACHERS! 


Why hinder your work because your pupils may we six or 
more different Contests for your one subject by dictating 
uniform notes to 

Subjects are ty uniformly presented though your pupils 
are held accountable fore uniform facts ! 


“PIONEER OF PROGRESS” 

Will give your upite the unttorm of I 
and the Discoveries of Modern Science ina way that will be in- 
teresting to your children. ‘Send Five Cents for a Sample Copy. 


SAMUEL O. KUHN, 
3100 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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ALWAYS Ask For DENISON’S —52 Years of Hits 


Comedy - Dramas, Vaudeville a 
Farces, — PLAYS Monologs, 

Comedies, Revues, Entertainmenta 
Chalk 


-Talk, Amateur Circus and 


| an facet MINSTRELS ——— appy Posters, 


Complete First-Parts, with Song Programs. 
New CleverC Y SONGS foryourshow. 























Make-up Goods, Wigs. CATALOGUE FREE, 














T. S. DENISON & C0., 623 So, Wabash, Dept.58 Chicago 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





DeVry Type E 


$250.00 


World’s Greatest Aid 


To Teaching 


Today—thousands of schools 
the country over attest to the 
power of motion pictures in 
the classrooms. Courses here- 
tofore dull and uninteresting, 
become bright and intensely 
interesting when taught with 
motion pictures. 


The famous DeVry Portable 


DeVry Corporation, Dept. 4-V, 


Projector is best adapted for 
school use. It is compact, 
light in weight and amazingly 
easy to operate. It holds 1000 
feet of standard film and pro- 
jects brilliant, flickerless movies 
of theatre size and quality. 
Write today for Free literature. 





wv 


Portable Projector 

























you want your children to follow. 






below each poster. 
for each letter in the alphabet. 







folder. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 





HEALTH 
ry) POSTERS 


Are You Getting the Most Out of 
Your Health Teaching ? 


THE HEALTH POSTER ALPHABET in COLOR by Susan Lowe 
will solve your problems for you. 
posters in beautiful colors which illustrate all of the health habits 


FAIRBAIRN ART CO., Dept. N, 736 W. 173rd Street, New York City 





























There are twenty-six clever 
y 


Child-like rhymes, easy to learn, which explain the health habits are 
A four page instruction sheet gives projects 


Suggestions include a health pro- 


gram for a Parent-Teachers meeting as well as many other import- 
ant phases of the teaching of Health. Size 6 x 9 in an attractive 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Movement to Vitalize 
Commencements 
By Joy Elmer Morgan 


’ Editor of The Journal of the National 


Education Association 


Could we give but one gift te every 
youth it would be the torch of inspira- 
tion—the ambition to dream and to do 
and to be according to his talents. This 
is the gift eternal. The worth of a 
school and the strength of a teacher 
are measured more by the passing on 
of this torch than by mastery of the 
petty accuracies and technics. Inspira- 
tion is the soul of great teaching. 
Real teachers are always alert to dis- 
cover and quicken the interests of the 
child. The commencement season af- 
fords an unusual opportunity to bring 
inspiration to a point of high effective- 
ness. By careful planning it can have 
for the graduate and for the commu- 
nity the inspiring force of a great re- 
vival. To make commencements even 
more significant than they are, a move- 
ment is under way to give sustained 
study to problems connected with their 
vitalization. 

First, let us build into our com- 
mencement scheme a sequence of cen- 
tral truths so that as the youth passes 
up the educational ladder from ele- 
mentary to junior high to senior high 
to college and to professional school, 
his ideals will be enriched according to 
the best experience of the entire pro- 
fession. 

Second, let us weave into the com- 
mencements of vocational and profes- 
sional schools a fuller appreciation of 
the part which the various occupations 
play in our common life and of the ob- 
ligation that workers in them have to 
improve their service to society. Every 
special service exists not for the spe- 
cialist but for the common good of all. 
Let our commencements emphasize the 
obligation of teachers to address them- 
selves to developing better schools, doc- 
tors to better public health, lawyers to 
wiser laws and court procedures, min- 
isters to a more realistic church, en- 
gineers to a fuller conquest of nature, 
architects to finer homes—each work- 
man making his service as nearly per- 
fect as possible. 

Third, let us emphasize each year 
one of the cardinal objectives of edu- 
cation and life. This need not mean 
neglect of the other objectives, but 
merely larger emphasis on the one 
chosen for each year, as Benjamin 
Franklin sought to reach higher per- 
fection in his virtues by selecting one 
for special emphasis each week. For 
1928 and 1929 commencements, let us 
emphasize sound health; 1930, worthy 
home membership; 1931, mastery of 
the tools, technics, and spirit of learn- 
ing; 1932, faithful citizenship; 1933, 
vocational effectiveness; 1934, wise use 
of leisure; 1935, ethical character. 

As a means of realizing this pro- 
gram the following suggestions may 
prove helpful: 

1. Let all teachers join in an effort 
to magnify the commencement season 
and to make it the means of vitalizing 
the work of a class throughout the year 
preceding graduation. 

2. Let every graduate work on some 
project which shows the application of 
intelligence to an immediate problem 
within his experience. The 4-H Clubs 
of the Department of Agriculture with 
their enrollment of more than half a 
million boys and girls are one of the 
greatest educational achievements in 
the history of America. Our educa- 
tion would be immeasurably advanced 
if every child who finishes the elemen- 
tary school could have the experience 
that such clubs give. 

3. Start every child on the way to 
an appreciation of our American 
democracy and life as it is revealed in 








Byron W. King School of Oratory 


Courses of instruction for all kinds of Public Speaking 
and Entertaining, Teaching, Church Activities, etc, 
DIPLOMAS and DEGREES GRANTED. Remedial instruc- 
tion for Stammering and other Defects of Speech and 
Voice. Class and private instruction in Music, Dan- 
cing, and Play Coaching. 

Summer Session June 11 to August 4. 

Address, SECRETARY OF SCHOOL, for catalog, 

Mt. Oliver Station, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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Earn Your Credits in 
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“D . 7 
Delightful Surroundings 
Come to Vermont. Enjoy splendid facilities fog 
study, lake and mountain excursions under 
University direction. Superior opportunities 
for outdoor life near Lake Champlain, the 
Adirondacks and the Green Mountains 
D Courses are offered for graduate students, those 
desiring credit toward college degrees, teachers 
working for certification credit and those wish 
ing to study only for professional or self igy 
provement. 
. 
Summer Session 
i ity of V 
; University of Vermont 
e 
July 5 — August 11 
A summer school combining excellent educational 
opportunities with recreation and the improvement 
D of health, Subjects: 
Arithmetic Rural Education 
Art for Public Schools Secondary Education 
Englis 
Botany Mathematics 
Commercial Subjects Modern Languages 
e School Administration Gree 
K 3 _ and Supervision Latin . REG 
Fine Arts ’ Vocal and Instrumenta} 
Gaps -- Educational P Rn oN 5 Mast 
*sycholo ‘ublic Schoo! Music 
Philosophy of Education History f FR 
Educational Physical Training 
“D easurements Social Science 
Methods of Teaching Zoology HUN’ 
Write for further information and illustrated bulletins, J 
Bennett C, Douctass, Director of Summer School One of 
“D University of Vermont Box E Burlington, Vt. Americi 
elevatio 
, rainless 
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"et forests 
streams 
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Cours 


Educati 


i Burlington 


[ on-Lake-Champlain 


Summer Session 
NORTHWESTERN 


UNIVERSITY 


“‘By the shore of Lake Michigan” 


HIGH scholarship standards—beautiful loca- 
tion—moderate climate—unusual opportuni- 
ties for recreation—organized trips and 
excursions. Work may be taken in any of 
the schools listed below. 


Liberal Arts 
Graduate School 
School of Education 
School of Commerce 
Schoolof Journalism 
School of Music 
School of Speech 
School of Law 





June 25—August 18 


{ June 25—August 4 
June 25—August 3 


The School of Education 


Wide Range of Courses. Courses specially 
designed for Superintendents, Principals, 
Supervisors, Deans, Advisers, and Teachers in 
High Schools, Elementary Schools and Teach- 
ers of Special Subjects. 

Faculty. Regular Staff supplemented by 
members of Faculties of other Universities 
and distinguished Public School Teachers and 
Administrators. 

Graduate Work. Special attention given 
to the needs of Graduate students and expe- 
rienced teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators, 








For bulletin, address The Director of the 
Summer Session, 120 University Hall, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

















Summer Session 1928 


June 15th to July 27th 


GRADUATE COURSES 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Also Courses in 
MUSIC ENGINEERING ART SOCIAL WORK 


For Bulletin of the Summer School address 4 
Isidor Loeb, Director of the Summer he = 
Room 202 Duncker Hall, Washington Universi 
St. Louis, 
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dF 
CITT OTO TORO TON 


SIERRA 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


REGULAR SUMMER SESSION 
of the 
FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 
held at 
HUNTINGTON LAKE, CALIFORNIA 
June 25 to August 3, 1928 


One of the unique summer schools of 
America. In the Sierra Nevada at an 
devation of 7000 feet. Summers nearly 
rainless, climate cool and stimulating. 

In a region of great scenic charm,—fine 
forests of pine and fir, numerous 
streams, waterfalls, snow fields near by. 
Unexcelled recreation,—fishing, hunting, 
swimming, organized trips for Saturday 
“hikes.” 

Courses in Art, Biology, Commerce, 
Education, English, Geography, Geology, 
History, Mathematics, Music, Physical 
Education. Special lectures by nation- 
ally known educators. Courses for Cali- 
fornia certification in elementary and 
junior high schools. Low railroad fares 
from Eastern States. Expenses reason- 
able. The bulletin will be sent on re- 
quest. 

Address: W. B. Givens, 
Dean of Summer Session 
FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, 


Fresno, California. 
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Summer Session 
June 22, 1928 


ELEMENTARY courses 
, to meet the _ special 
needs of teachers from 
nursery schoo] through 
sixth grade. Socialized 
Activities in History, 
Geography and Civics. 
Fine and Industrial Arts, 
for Elementary Grades. 
Children’s Literature. 
Story Telling. Large demonstration school. 
The college environment is particularly 
favorable for study and recreation. There 
isa unique spirit of good fellowship in a 
delightful social and cultural atmosphere. 
New college and dormitory buildings located 
in the most desirable section of Evanston. 
Campus, less than two blocks from beauti- 
ful Lake Michigan. Catalog. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, President 


NATIONAL 
Kindergarten %% Elementary 
COLLEGE 


Box A48, Evanston, Illinois 


es 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
—anzcA SUMMER SCHOOL 
S of June 25—Aug. 3, 1928. 


Beginning and Advanced Classes in Draw- 
ing, Painting, and Modeling from the Figure, 
and in Outdoor Painting and Composition. 
For illustrated catalog, address 
CHARLOTTE R. PARTRIDGE, Director 
Dept.B, 438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
—a 































kKOD S—. SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER ; 
AK FILMS—your NEXT KODAK FILM 


DEVELOPED Sc— PRINTS 2c each. 


“OSE & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
~~ —— 
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the biographies of men like Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Lincoln and Edison. 

4, Lead each child to begin working 
out a simple philosophy of life based 
largely on observations which he can 
be led to make for himself. He will 
thus grow naturally from the mere 
good manners of childhood to the wis- 
dom of later years. The handbooks of 
boy and girl scouts give admirably 
worked out plans for unifying the 
child’s conception of life and develop- 
ing standards of conduct which the 
child can apply. 

5. Let the ideal of education as a 
lifelong enterprise be consistently em- 
phasized. Everett Dean Martin’s The 
Meaning of a Liberal Education sug- 
gests the goal that should be inter- 
preted to all young people. 

6. Let each class develop a pledge 
which its members will voluntarily 
take. This may be adapted to meet 
local needs from such pledges as the 
Athenian Oath. In the form used it 
should represent the choice of the class 
or of a special committee appointed 
for the purpose. 


7. The emphasis on health as the | 
special theme of the 1928 and 1929 | 


commencements should (a) lead each 


graduate to adopt a high standard of . 


fitness for himself and to understand 
how to maintain that standard in 
terms of personal habits and medical 
and dental care; (b) include a special 
study by each graduating class of the 
time lost in its own school as a result 
of ill health, the findings to be pre- 
sented as a part of a commencement 
program; (c) include special study of 
the lives of such great torchbearers for 
health as Pasteur, Walter Reed and 
William Osler; (d) include awards of 
school letters to graduates who have 
maintained high standards of health 
and school co-operation; (e) include 
special consideration, by classes in pro- 
fessional colleges of education, medi- 
cine, law, and engineering, of the part 
each profession can take in the im- 
provement of public health. 

8. If an address by an outside 
speaker is a part of the commence- 
ment activities, acquaint him with 
your plans to make the commencement 
more vital, and ask his co-operation in 
your effort to make points of contact 
between commencement and the life of 
each pupil and the homes an enter- 
prise of the community. 

9. The practice of using books as 
commencement gifts is widespread. 
Encourage this practice and co-operate 
with parents to find for each graduate 
the books that will mean most in his 
growth. Librarians will be glad to 
help by furnishing lists and displaying 
special collections of books suitable 
for commencement gifts. 

10. That the effort may be co-ordi- 
nated in each school system let a com- 
mittee of teachers and principals be 
appointed to work out suggestions and 
plans for all schools in the city or 
county. 

If we really believe that the destiny 
of the race is in education let us in- 
terpret that belief to children and par- 
ents and citizens in terms so concrete 
and convincing as to be inescapable. 
For such an interpretation, the revival 
of interest and spirit that goes with 
the commencement season is a fertile 
soil. Shall we not cultivate it more in- 
tensively? 


It is beautiful that Force has Right 
for a master; that Progress should 
have Courage for a Leader; that In- 
telligence should have Honor for a 
Sovereign; that Conscience should have 
Duty as a Despot; that Civilization 
should have Liberty as a Queen.—Vic- 
tor Hugo. 








Arithmetic 
Literature in grades 4-6 


Opportunity to Study Children as well as 


Third consecutive year. 
Limited Registration. 





UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
The Summer Session with Laboratory Schools 


Program of Courses in Kindergarten-Primary and Elementary Grades including 


Reading in Primary Grades 
English, oral and written 
Theory and Principles of El tary Edu 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON PUBLIC rat oy as a Laboratory School of 250 pupils. 


Persons refused admission last summer. 


Write the Secretary of the Summer Session, 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, - 


Character Building 
History and Civics 


et 





Register immediately. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

































































Dodson Industrial Pictures 


of Great Educational Value 


Dodson Industrial Pictures are winning tremendous pop- 
ularity because they are the only pictures which illustrate 
and describe the wonders of our great industrial world. 
Large quantities are being ordered by teachers, pupils 
and parents. 

Each picture illustrates clearly some important scene 
and a description of this particular illustration is given 
at the bottom. The pictures are numbered and can easily 
be adapted to fit into a lecture or class discussion. 


Many Interesting Subjects Are Covered 


The LUMBERING SCENES show a logging camp, trees 
being felled, transported to saw mills and worked into 
the finished articles. 

The COAL MINING SCENES show coal being mined, 
carried to the tipples, sorted, screened and carried to the 
cars. 

The COTTON SCENES show cotton being picked on the 
plantation, ginned, carded, spun and woven into cloth. 
All subjects are covered in a very interesting and thor- 
ough manner. 


Industrial Scenes 


Lumbering, Coal Mining Granite (8 for 25c), Wool 
(12 for 25c), Copper (24 (15 for 40c), Silk (14 for 
for 85c), Cotton (16 for 35c), Marble (8 for 25c). 
35c), Sugar (15 for 40c), 


Dodson Bird and 
Nature Studies 
in Color 


This is your opportunity to secure Nature Pictures taken 
from the world’s largest and finest collection. These pic- 
tures are educational as well as beautiful and attractive. 
Many teachers and normal school students buy them just 
for their own interest alone. When shown to children 
their beauty and attractiveness hold their interest and 
make them eager to learn. More than TWENTY MIL- 
LION of these pictures were purchased and used by 
teachers, students and others last year. 

All of these beautiful and instructive pictures are repro- 
duced in full colors, true to life and nature. These beau- 
tiful color plates are the only ones of their kind in the 
world. Made by recent improvements in the art of color 
photography. Every teacher, school and home should 
have the entire collection. The prices are remarkably 
low due to the fact that we have the color plates and do 
our own printing. 


33 Bird Pictures $1.90 


Postpaid 

Mention the birds you are most interested in and we will 
make up the rest of the list from other birds found in 
your locality. All bird pictures are 7x9, separate prints 
and in beautiful natural colors. 

Our bird pictures are very popular because of their true- 
ness to life and wonderful color. This wonderful collec- 
tion of Bird and Nature pictures consists of 648 different 
subjects, all in full colors—$12.00 postpaid—a saving of 
$7.50 over purchases in smaller quantities. 


Special Free Offer 


With every order for $1.00 or more 
we will send you FREE a copy of 
this fascinating book—‘Your Bird 
Friends and How to Win Them” 
written by Joseph H. Dodson, who 
has devoted his life to the study of 
birds and their habits. Regular 
price 25 cents. Public Libraries ac- 
knowledge that this book contains 
more real information on this sub- 
ject than any book published. 


Indian Pictures 3¢ each in lots 


Postcard size (34 x 5)4) 





Dodson Rhinehart celebrated collection. of American Indians, in colors, 
notable chiefs, squaws and children Tell us how many you would like 
and we will make up a very good selection. Also 6x pictures of the 
same subjects at 15 cents each in lots of not less than fifteen. 
Also in full colors, Minerals, (3¢ each in lots of 15) Fish, Bird 
eggs and nests, Animals, Plants and Flowers, Butterflies and In- 
sects, Fruit, Shells, Marine views, (3c each in lots of 15) Trees 
(9 x 12 Photogravure with descriptions—8 for 40c or complete 
series of 24 for $1.00), etc. 
When you order, write on the coupon the number of complete price Dists 
you can use for distribution among your classes and we will gladly send 
them to you free. This list is in colors and gives you description, sizes 


and prices of everything in_this big collection, Also includes a very in 


teresting list of Books on Birds and Nature. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., Publisher, 
110 Harrison Avenue, - - Kankakee, Illinois. 
MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc., 110 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 
I am enclosing $ for which please send me the fol- 
lowing: 





of Industrials. 
State which Industries you 
desire. 


of Birds 


of Indians 


If order is for $1.00 or more, FREE copy of book “Your Bird 
Friends and How to Win Them” will be included. 


Complete Price Lists in colors. 


Name ininesenanieibaimndiiie 


Address .. 
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S a remembrance of the 


happy days spent together 


in the room, this souvenir 
is presented to you with the 
best wishes of your teacher. 











Wild Rose Design No. 16 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Choice of 6 Cover Designs in Color 


i ee 





Ho 


ae - "| [- so ordered, your photo- 
graph or that of your pu- 
pils or school will be placed 
on the inside front cover of 
each booklet as shown here. 
(This applies to either style 
of booklet described below.) 
When Violet Design No. 6 
or Rose Design No. 7 is or- 
dered, photo may be mounted 
on outside front cover if de- 
sired. The former design is 
suitable for a horizontal ob- 
J long or oval photo and the 
| latter for an upright oblong 

4} or oval photo. 
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good wishes for your pupils at Close of School than to present to each of them 

a beautiful memento and record of their school days? What other gift (even 
though it be more costly) would be so likely to be kept and treasured through the 
years to come? Your thoughtfulness will gladden the hearts of all your pupils 
and will win the esteem of the parents as well. The Owen Souvenirs, with fre- 
quent changes in styles and designs, have been used by teachers for many years as 
Closing Day gifts to their pupils and today they are more popular than ever. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The other six pages will contain appropriate Clos- 
ing Day sentiments and poems. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your 
pupils or school will be mounted in a panel on the inside of the front cover of each 
booklet, or you may have the photo on the outside front cover of booklets made up 
with Violet Design No. 6 or Rose Design No. 7. (See note at top of page and in- 
structions below.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied 
by a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 


Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each, 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of 
the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces pro- 
vided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two 
pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them 
write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 
five pages contain appropriate Closing Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c each. 


Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs. The beautiful designs on the cov- 
ers of the booklets (of which the illustrations on this page give but a sug- 
gestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in all the colors of the 
originals. Your order for booklets in either style described above may be 
made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you choose. 
Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


ie what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard and 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets, are supplied with every or- 
der at no extra charge. 





Discount on Club Orderg When two or more teachers send their orders to- 
gether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above 


prices will be allowed on each order, 
A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 

of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 
color proofs of the other cover designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent | 
for only four cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity de- 
sired. Then give name and number of each 
cover design selected and state how many 
booklets you wish made up in each design. 

For special printing write plainly or 
print the name of school, district number, 
township, county, state, date, names o 





souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
name in excess, 


If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
send us any good Kodak print or other 
photograph securely wrapped and with your 
name and address on the back. We will 
make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
venir and return the original photo unin- 
jured. 

Full remittance must accompany order. 


Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
in registered letter. 


teacher, school board and pupils just as you 
wish them to appear on the souvenirs. 


As many souvenirs should be ordered as 
there are pupils’ names appearing on them; 


‘where pupils’ names exceed the number of 
Ord E ly Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
er Lar that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 


ORDER 
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Give your pupils these beautifully colored 


Souvenirs for Closing Day 
Two Styles of Booklets 
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Rose Design No. 7 
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OUR TEACHER'S WISH 
on Closing Day 

Is that, in years to come, you may 

Recall with joy the hours here spent, 

And all that each dear friendship 


meant. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Teacher’s Margin of Value 


By DAVID A. WARD 


Superintendent of Schools, Wilmington, Delaware 


ERTAIN standards of attainment, which can be defined 

in academic terms, are required for recognition in the 

teaching profession. A good teacher is one who, having 

met these prescribed requirements, teaches well and per- 
forms all the duties of the school with punctuality, faithfulness, 
and loyalty. There are still higher standards, however, which 
the teacher herself may set and attain, standards which cannot 
be measured in specific terms, but which place her in the class of 
the superior teacher. It is this margin of value beyond the re- 
quirements, depending entirely upon the teacher’s own initiative, 
that I shall discuss. 

The teacher, without doubt, determines the standard of the 
classroom. The standard of a school never rises higher than the 
standard of the teacher. Good buildings, adequate equipment, 
and favorable administrative conditions all tend toward good 
schools, but no combination of these forces can make a good 
school unless there is a good teacher in tke classroom. The 
teacher with vision will make a good school with the most ordi- 
nary physical equipment. 

There is a certain type of teacher who turns out a well-trained 
class every year. She stays year after year in the same grade, 
doing the same thing in the same way, and getting good results. 
She meets all the requirements of the school and maintains a 
high standard of efficiency, but she does nothing more. She has 
reached her growth—her standard is high, but it is fixed. 


HERE is another type of teacher who teaches as well as the 

former. She meets all the requirements of the school, and 
turns out at the end of the year an equally well-trained class, but 
she does something more. She affixes on each child the mark of 
a positive and dynamic personality. If that impress reflects high 
motives and spiritual greatness, such a teacher has set a stand- 
ard of excellence which cannot be measured in terms of diplomas 
or credits. This is the superior teacher. She attains this power 
by taking advantage of her opportunities for improvement. 

The superior teacher touches the emotional life of the child. 
One may ask, What does the school have to do with emotions? 
We should then inquire, What have emotions to do with life? 
Few people can make decisions based entirely on reason, ignor- 
ing completely the element of emotional preference. How far do 
our emotions enter into our judgments? Although we may 
pride ourselves upon our ability to render judgments and make 
decisions by deducing logical results from facts, how many can 
score a perfect record on this achievement? If reports are cor- 
rect, personal pique once determined which of two great men 
should be president of the United States. The great dramas of 
history have been largely directed by emotion. Jealousy, fear, 
love, hatred, pride, greed, selfish ambition, and patriotic sacrifice 
have determined the fate of nations. Emotions are the moving 
forces which have changed governments, destroyed kingdoms, 
built empires, and established republics. 


E MOTIONS play a surprisingly large part in our daily activi- 
ties. What determines your use of leisure? How will you 
spend the evening? Will you stay at home and read a book, or 
go down town and watch the crowds? If you want entertain- 
ment, will you go to hear the symphony orchestra, or will you go 
to see the prize fight? If you live in the country, will you seek 
the company of friends, or go for a walk, alone with nature? 
These and many similar questions have been largely answered 
for you in advance by the training and surroundings of your 
early life. 

The emotions which we cultivate are the dynamic forces in 
our lives. It is therefore of great importance in the training of 


character that the emotional life of the child should be brought 
into active play in his school work. If it is better to read a 
book than to watch the crowd, a love of reading must be de- 
veloped. If one chooses the symphony over the prize fight, it is 
because the higher motive, love of the beautiful, prevails. 
The choice of one alternative over another, unless determined 
by circumstances, is generally made on the basis of emotional 
preference. 


F THE emotions enter so largely into life and character, then 

the teacher who can touch the emotional life of the child and 
guide it into the higher levels of desire is the teacher whose 
value cannot be measured. The teacher who makes her daily 
lesson plans, teaches her subject faithfully day after day, and 
does nothing else, is performing a prosaic task which neither 
she nor the pupil enjoys. But the teacher who comes fresh from 
the enlightening pages of a book, or the invigorating contact 
with art or nature, to the preparation or teaching of a lesson, 
brings to it an emotional delight that touches the lives of the 
children and inspires in them nobler thoughts and higher ideals. 

Growth in the teacher begets growth in the pupil. The 
teacher’s characteristics are reflected in the pupil. Good nature, 
cheerfulness, enthusiasm, radiating from the teacher, encourage 
similar traits in the children. The teacher with a love for teach- 
ing increases her love for the work by taking advantage of all 
the means for improvement at her command. Then what might 
be drudgery becomes an interesting occupation. It is the in- 
different teacher who complains of overwork. It is the static 
teacher, lacking initiative and satisfied to maintain a given 
standard, who wonders why she is not promoted. The growing 
teacher is happy in the position she occupies. She is constantly 
raising her standard. She puts time and energy into her daily 
preparation, and enthusiasm into the recitation. She keeps her- 
self in constant touch with the worth-while things of life. 


JN A certain church I have often viewed with reverence a pic- 
ture back of the pulpit. Mankind is assembled in a beautiful 
setting of rolling country, while Christ, the central figure, pleads, 
with outstretched hands and benign countenance, “Come unto 
Me.” Back of the stained glass on which the scene is depicted is 
a special arrangement of lighting. Once I saw this picture when 
the light was off. The figures were cold and lifeless; the outlines 
were indistinct; the colors were heavy and dull. The impression 
produced was one of distant coldness. Again, I saw the picture 
when the light was on. Now it was transfused with brilliancy 
of color; the dull outlines became clear and distinct; the figures 
glowed with warmth and life. 

The dynamic teacher, who takes advantage of all the means 
of improvement at her command, with a will to apply the results 
in her daily work, kindles a light that shines through her per- 
sonality and enlivens the spirit in the child. The light of in- 
spiration transforms the teacher from a mere instructor to a 
vitalizing force in the child’s life. Beyond the requirements for 
good teaching, there is this margin of value which the teacher 
attains through effort in self-improvement. Either consciously 
or unconsciously, every teacher sets her own standard, and its 
attainment is in her own hands. The difference between the 
good teacher and the superior teacher is just the difference be- 
tween the one who regards her work as a duty and the one who 
cherishes it as a privilege. It is the difference between the 
teacher who is satisfied merely to maintain a high standard and 
the one who experiences the inspiration of a constant striving 
toward higher standards. The superior teacher is a good 
teacher with the light turned on. 
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HE South Carolina School Improvement 
Association, since its beginning in 1902, 
has done much to arouse the interest of 
communities in schools, particularly those 
jeated in the ruraij areas of the state. 
The results of the labors of this Association 
sre evidenced in improved and better equipped 
ghool buildings, more attractive school sur- 
nundings, longer school terms, more regular 
shool attendance, an increase in the number 
of consolidated schools, and a reduction of 
illiteracy. In the decade from 1910 to 1920 
South Carolina reduced its illiteracy from 
%.7 per cent to 18.1 per cent, which was the 
gcond highest percentage of reduction for 
any state in the United States for the decade 
mentioned. According to the state superin- 
tndent of education, this reduction was due 
toa considerable extent to the interest mani- 
fested by the School Improvement Association 
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The Old Pine Grove School, Calhoun County, 
South Carolina 


in urging all the children of all the people to 
attend the free public schools. 
In 1924 (according to the latest available 
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PURPOSE IS SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


The object of the Association, as expressed 
by its constitution, is to unite all the people in 
each of the various communities for the pur- 
pose of school improvement. The means used 
in accomplishing this end are: (a) Placing in 
the schools facilities for health, comfort, and 
education, together with objects of beauty; 
(b) planting trees, shrubs, and flowers on the 
school grounds; (c) encouraging the establish- 
ment of libraries in schools; and (d) making 
the schools community centers through the 
medium of instructive amusement. 

Patrons, teachers, pupils, and friends of the 
public school are qualified for membership. 


ORGANIZATION INCLUDES STATE, COUNTY, AND 
LOCAL UNITS 
The plan of organization includes state, 


county, and local units. The officers of the 
state Association are a president, recording 
secretary, treasurer, and school community 
organizer, who acts as corresponding secretary 
and is, under a provision of the law, the chief 
executive officer of the Association. There is 
also an executive committee made up of citizens 
representing various sections of the state. 
The county units are a federation of the 
local units in each of the respective counties. 
County organizers do a work for the counties 
similar to the work done by the state organizer 
for the state. In general, the state Association 
decides upon certain projects, and county and 
local associations assist in their execution. 


STATE ORGANIZER SPENDS HALF TIME IN FIELD 


Miss Mattie E. Thomas, who has acted as 
state school community organizer for a num- 
ber of years, says that more than one half of her 
time is spent in the field. Her field duties con- 
sist of organizing new associations, visiting 
old ones, making public addresses at county 
teachers’ meetings and county school improve- 
ment associations, and assisting the state rural 
school supervisor in the supervision of class- 
room instruction. In 1926 she visited approxi- 
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The South Carolina School Improvement Association 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, United States Bureau of Education 


mately two hundred communities located in 
various parts of the state. All visits to coun- 
ties are made upon the invitation of county 
superintendents, and those officers accompany 
the organizer on all itineraries within the 
counties. 

Assisting the rural school supervisor is a 
duty that has recently been assumed by Miss 
Thomas. In taking on this extra duty she feels 
that school community work will be strength- 
ened because “directing the work of improve- 
ment of the schools of the State” is one of the 
duties assigned to the state school community 
organizer by the legislative act creating a field 
agent for the School Improvement Association. 


RAISING MONEY A MEANS TO AN END 


Miss Thomas explains, in her latest annual 
report, that the reason why the South Carolina 
School Improvement Association is revenue 





- The New Pine Grove School, Calhoun County, 
South Carolina 


producing is that money is necessary to ac- 
complish its objectives—namely, improvement 
of schools through proper housing, adequate 
equipment, and interested pa- 
trons. The raising of money, 
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data) the South Carolina 
School Improvement Associa- 
| tion reported 832 local asso- 
)§ ‘lations, a membership of 
if twenty-two thousand, and 
| a2 expenditure of $6,200 
for the maintenance of its 
| executive office and staff. 
48 1926 the local associa- 
Mil tions raised and expended 
QI $89,370 for school improve- 
x ment. The school com- 
4\§ tunity organizer has her 
x headquarters in the office of 
i the state superintendent of 
é tducation, and works under 
fj the immediate direction of 
this officer. 


The state Asso- 
tiation meets annually as a . 
department of the State 
teachers’ Association. 

The legislature of South 
Carolina appropriates $3,600 
amually to be used for prizes 
by the state School Improve- 
ment Association. These priz- 
& are awarded to the schools 
and local associations showing 
the greatest improvement in 
Various kinds of school and 
‘Mmmunity service. 


















Bowen School, a Result of the Activity of One of the Associations, Replaced 
Four One-Teacher Schools in Anderson County, South Carolina 


she says, is not an end in it- 
self, but a means to an end.? 

The largest amount ever 
raised and expended for 
school improvement and re- 
ported to the state Associa- 
tion by the local associa- 
tions for any single year 
was $97,000 in 1924. Of 
the $89,370 raised in 1926 
the two highest amounts re- 
ported by local associations 
were $2,131.01 by the Gable 
Association, and $1,988.75 
by the McBee Association. 
Since the Gable Association 
failed to deposit the amount 
that it raised with the 
treasurer of the county in 
which the association is 
located, it forfeited its right 
to compete for the prizes 
awarded local associations 
for raising the largest 
amounts of money. In ad- 


(Continued on page 98) 





1 Fifty-eighth Annual Report of the 
State Superintendent of Education, 1926, 
South Carolina), pp. 47-48. 
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First-Grade Teacher, University Elementary School, The University cf Chicago 





By courtesy af the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago 
The First-Graders’ Own Library, in One Corner of Their Room, 
University Elementary School, The University of Chicago 


N THE preceding articles I have attempted 

to show that we, as kindergarten and pri- 

mary teachers, are in a great measure re- 

sponsible for the behavior of our children; 
that intelligent, right behavior reflects adjust- 
ment; that activities begun in kindergarten and 
extended into the primary grades give the chil- 
dren an opportunity for learning through vivid 
experiences; that reading and all school work 
centering around school activities give the chil- 
dren an opportunity to sense the importance and 
the need of reading and of all school subjects; 
and that in connection with these activities the 
child may learn to read in a way that makes him 
not only a good reader but also, in most cases, a 
lover of reading. Now, in conclusion, let us see 
what opportunities come to the child for making 
reading a natural part of group activities. The 
following opportunities come daily to my pres- 
ent group of first graders: 

1. Reading the bulletin board.—As soon as the 
children enter the room, they read the bulletin 
board, for it is in a conspicuous place, and they 
have formed the habit of looking at it every 
morning. Often they see there a sentence, ac- 
companied by a picture, and related in content 
either to a story being read or to an activity re- 
lated to the day’s work. Before the children be- 
gan reading their primer, Wag and Puff, they 
were introduced, through the sentences on the 
bulletin board, to all the characters whom they 
were to meet in the book. For example, there ap- 
peared one day a picture of a woman, and with 
it, the sentences: 

I am Sally’s mother. 
I am Billy’s mother, too. 
Often this sentence appears: 
Can you find something new in this room? 
Sometimes there is a riddle for the children to 
read, sometimes a list, such as: 


THINGS WE Must FINISH 
Our book for charts 


Our calendar 
Our big black car 
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Real Learning in the Primary Grades— V 


LEARNING TO READ: PUPIL AND TEACHER ACTIVITIES 


By MARJORIE HARDY 


2. Reading the duty 
charts.—The children do 
this daily to see whether 
the names of those who 
are chosen to be respon- 
sible for a duty have 
been changed. If they 
find their names on the 
chart, they read the duty 
for which they are re- 
sponsible—printed on a 
cardboard strip and in a 
chart card holder. If a 
child finds that his name 
is not there, he is, nev- 
ertheless, interested in 
seeing what children’s 
names are there, and he 
likes to be able to tell 
these children what their 
duties are. Following 
are three of the duties 
on the cards: 

You may feed the gold- 
fish, 

You may _ water 
plants and flowers. 

You may look after the 
books. 

The arrangement of the cards and names is 

changed from week to week. 

3. Re-reading old bulletin-board sentences.— 
During the conversation period a child takes 
down one of the old bulletin-board sentences 
which have been hang- 
ing with their pictures 
on a wire stretched 
across the blackboard, 
removes it from the pic- 
ture, and gives it to the 
teacher so that it can be 
added to the collection 
of old sentences. These 
sentences are fastened 
together with notebook 
rings, but before one is 
added to the collection, 
the teacher exposes each 
of those that are already 
there, and asks the chil- 
dren to read it silently 
and tell what picture ap- 
peared at one time on 
the bulletin board with 
that sentence. 

4. Silent reading of 
the chart that gives a 
list of things children 
may do at free periods. 
—This chart was com- 
posed by a group of chil- 
dren during the first 
week of school. The last 
two sentences were added after the children had 
been in school for some time. 





the 


THINGS WE May Do 
We 
We 
We 


look at books. 
draw. 
paint. 
We may read. 
We may write. 
At the conversation period the children look at 
the chart and read silently the sentence to which 


may 
may 
may 
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the teacher points. If at their free period they 
did what the sentence says they may do, the 
stand. In this way the teacher and the groy 
have a report of what each child was doing at the 
free period. The teacher, for instance, points ty 
the sentence, “We may draw.” The children read 
that sentence silently, and stand if they drew. 
While they are standing, a child counts them and 
points to that number on the blackboard whic) 
tells how many were drawing. (The numbers ty 
ten are written across the blackboard.) They 
each child standing tells what he was drawing, 
and if his picture is finished, he shows it. 

5. Reading old charts to children who hay 
been absent.—These old charts are kept in a cer. 
tain place on the wire, one chart on the top of 
another, and the children are encouraged to feel 
it their responsibility to read them to those who 
come back after an absence. 

6. Reading the stories from their books.—The 
motives for this are to enjoy reading a story to- 
gether, and to dramatize or read stories to an- 
other group. 

7. Reading orally to a group a story which th 
child has found.—This experience for those who 
read is excellent, since there is an audience situa- 
tion for the oral reading. For the children who 


listen, it is a stimulus which not only prompts 
them to ask questions about new material intro- 
duced, but also suggests to them the desirability 
of reading before the group themselves. 





8. Reading committee charts and plans for 
construction work.—Reading such material and 
referring to it when the need arises makes tie 





By courtesy of the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago 
Elementary School Library, University Elementary School, 


The University of Chicago 


child aware of one use of reading material. 

9. Referring to books for information abow 
nature study and community life—The childret 
become aware of one kind of material and sé 
how it functions. 

It will be noted that all these reading situ* 
tions are perfectly natural and normal. The 
thing which the teacher of beginning readitt 
aims to do is to make reading a part of the ret 
ular schoolroom organization. There are mat) 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


ARKANSAS AND MICHIGAN: THE APPLE BLOSSOM 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


HE apple blossom, unlike most other state but also the fruit, of the apple as repre- ber of other popular fruits, such as the 


flowers, develops into a fruit of consid- sentative of their states. peach, plum, and cherry. When we com- 
| erable use. The legislatures of Arkansas It is interesting to note that the apple be- pare the apple blossom with the wild rose, 
and Michigan selected not only the blossom, longs to the rose family, as do also a num- (Continued on page 91) 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


N ADULT life we are constantly encounter- 
ing narrow-minded individuals who spend 
their energies trying to make people con- 
form to their own tastes and standards. A 

wife cannot leave her husband the way he is, or 
a husband sets out to remodel his wife—each 
forgetting, perhaps, that it was the other’s in- 
dividuality which made the first appeal; an 
employer leaves his subordinates no initiative ; 
a parent prescribes his son’s career dogmati- 
cally; a reformer goes to extremes in seeking to 
impose upon others his own ideas of right and 
wrong. The result is in no instance happy. 

The employer who, instead of dictating, asks 
his assistants, “How do you think that this 
should be done?” or “How are you going to work 
out this problem?” gives his organization the 
largest opportunity for growth. The teacher, 
also, is giving the greatest opportunities for 
success to all concerned when she says to her 
pupils, not, “Do this way,” but “What do you 
think would be a good way to do this?” She is 
not expressing herself through the child, but 
giving the child a chance for self-expression. 
The law of variation is necessary to progress. 

The teacher with the broadest aims does not 
teach John how to paint his bit of landscape by 
doing it for him. She encourages him to tell 
with the brush just how he sees it himself. She 
praises Edward’s interpretation of a poem; com- 
mends Robert for finding a solution to a problem 
different from anyone’s else. When cuttings are 
on exhibition, she asks, “What do you like about 
Mary’s or Jane’s?” The child who answers 
recognizes that Mary’s or Jane’s differs greatly 
from his own, perhaps that it is not so good; but 
he is learning to look for admirable qualities in 
the other person’s way of working, to respect 
the other child’s point of view. The broad- 
minded teacher leaves the child free to shape his 
own conduct in so far as she finds it possible. 
She does not try to make a little machine of him. 
Thus she tries to lead the child, by creating a 
tolerant atmosphere for him, to respect another 
person’s differing individuality, opinions, taste, 
and ways of doing things; to understand that 
nothing is quite so intolerable as a bigot; and 
that a thoroughbred always has respect for the 
other person’s viewpoint. 


LESSON STORY 
THE Boy WHO Hap NOTHING TO EXHIBIT 


David Ames was a busy person. The boys of 
his room were preparing an exhibit of their own 
handicraft to interest the patrons of the school 
in buying new equipment for the manual train- 
ing department. 

Fred, who was an expert in building bird 
houses, had three to show; Oscar had a toy 
automobile, Frank an airplane, Harry a 
magazine rack, and Edward a radio set. As for 
David, he was working out an exhibit which 
would show all the products and by-products 
obtained from the cow. Already he had 
mounted in his case a bottle of glue, a belt and 
a shoe, sausage casings, a bar of soap, and a 
bottle of beef extract. The last things to go in 
would be the butter and cheese, which he would 
make himself, and the milk and cream. 

“Every boy in the class is working on it 
hard,” David told his father, “except Tom Short 
—the queer boy who came in from the country 
not so long ago, you know.” 


TOLERANCE 
By MAE FOSTER JAY 


Author of “Rag-House Tales” 


“What is the matter with Tom?” 
David shrugged. “He says he has nothing to 
exhibit.” 


“But why that tone, 
hastened to ask. 


son?” Mrs. Ames 
“Surely you are not so ill-bred 
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April Again 


Sunshine and rain, 
Spring's here again. 
Hark to the din! 
April is in, 

Pouring in floods; 
Coaxing out buds. 
Brooks burst in song, 
Bubbling along. 
Winter is past, 
Spring's here at last. 


Clouds drifting by, 
Showing blue sky; 
Grass springing green, 
Flowers between ; 
Robin Redbreast 
Building his nest ; 
Cuckoo and dove 
Telling their love; 
Sunshine and rain, 
April again! 
—Lucille Neville Stratton. 





























as to be snobbish with Tom when you know that 
he has not had the same chances that you town 
boys have had?” 

“Snobbish? No, indeed. Tom is the snob- 
bish one about this exhibit business. He says 


importantly that he has no time to give to it. He 
got an awful laugh out of the fact that I was 
going to exhibit cream and butter—and out of 
other things, too. He called our garden patches 
crazy quilts, and he refuses to go in for games 
or football because he ‘does not care to.’ He 
asked me what I earned, and when I said tep 
dollars, he asked, ‘A week?’ As if a boy could 
make ten dollars a week!” 

“Dave, are you quite kind—about Tom?” 

“Oh, I treat him all right. But he is gp 
altogether different from the rest of us!” 

“You know,” said Mr. Ames, “this boy Tom 
interests me. Did it ever occur to you, Dave, 
that we often may like people and find them 
worth while just because they are different? 
Now maybe Tom has something which you lack. 
Maybe—if we drove out there to-morrow—we 
— even find that he had something to ex- 

ibit.” 

Saturday afternoon they drove out toward 
Tom Short’s home. As they passed a gang of 
workmen grading for a new bridge a mile or so 
from Tom’s home, they drove slowly, watching 
the interesting work. Suddenly David said to 
his father, “Why—why—that’s Tom! Tom— 
driving that team on a shovel! Hi, Tom, old 
boy! We were just going out to your house!” 

“Sorry I have to stay here,” Tom said, stop- 
ping his great plump horses beside the car, “but 
I have to work until five.” 

David’s eyes were on the horses. 
beauties!” he cried. “Whose are they?” 

“Mine,” answered Tom, with shining eyes. 
“Dad gave them to me as colts, and I raised 
them myself. I always am glad when Saturday 
comes, so that I can handle them myself. I have 
to hire a man to drive them during the week. 
When vacation comes, I can have steady work 
with them again.” 

“What do you make, Tom?” Mr. Ames asked 
in a businesslike way. 

“Four dollars a day—for myself and team.” 

David Ames was shrinking back into the cor- 
ner of the car. He felt about as big as a period, 
but when Mr. Ames said, “We are going on up 
to your house, Tom, to see whether we can scare 
up something of yours to exhibit,” David man- 
aged to lean out of the car and grin a sporting, 
“We might take one of your colts, Tom—or your 
bank account!” : 

Mrs. Short left her work to talk to Tom’s 
friends. She was quite willing to talk about 
Tom. Anything Tom had made to exhibit? 
Well, about everything that had been made was 
made by Tom—since his father died. Tom was 
her mainstay—worth much more to her and the 
place than the hired man she kept. Had Tom 
told them about his chickens? Tom’s hobby 
was chickens. He was experimenting with 
them. 

She led them ‘to a row of neat chicken apart 
ment houses—Tom had built them. Each apatt- 
ment was the quarters of a hen of different 
variety, and on the outside of each hencoop was 
a plate, telling the kind of hen, the kind of food 
she had been given, and the number of eggs she 
had laid that season. 

“Tom wants to go into the chicken business, 
and is trying to find out which kind pays the 
best,” his mother said. 

“Tom will be a plutocrat by the time he 
finishes high school,” David exclaimed. 

“Oh, no. My poor boy cannot have what he 


“Oh, 


(Continued on page 102) 
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An Easter Drawing Page 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Rabbits, chicks, and Easter flowers are appropriate subjects for draw- 
ings for April. The Artist Elf had a whole package of sketches for us to 
look over, and these are the ones that we chose. See whether you can copy 
them. 
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An eye, a beak, 

Some Easter clothes— 
And off for worms 

Our chickie goes. 


Two circles start 
Our chick, you see; 
Then draw the legs 
In carefully. 


If you will take 
Your pencil now, 

We'll draw a chick. 
I’ll show you how. 





We need a bunny’s We use two circles, And there’s the bunny 


Picture, too, Drawn right here, The Elf saw, 
And so we'll see We add some legs An Easter basket 
What we can do. And two long ears. In his paw. 





j 


We add some leaves 
On here and there, 
And soon we have 
A lily fair. 


A triangle 

We first draw here. 
A line and oval. 

Now, that’s clear. 


And last of all, 
Before we’re through, 
Let’s draw an Easter 
Lily, too. 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


a very important request of each one of 

us. We take water into the body as a 
beverage and also enclosed in cells in various 
kinds of food. About two-thirds of the adult 
human body is water. Water is needed to form 
muscle and bone, and it also makes up a large 
part of the blood. The waste products are 
carried away from the cells by water. 

How many glasses of water do you drink 
during the day? You should try to drink at 
least eight glasses of water a day. This can 
be accomplished by doing it systematically. 
Form a habit of drinking one or two glasses 
before breakfast, one or two between meals, and 
one before going to bed. 

Great care should be taken to see that the 
drinking water is obtained from a clean source. 
Boiling the drinking water will make it safe 
for consumption where there is danger of im- 
purity. The boiled water should be cooled and 
kept covered in a clean place. 

Do not forget to make the school lunch room 
attractive on the day before the Easter vacation. 
Perhaps you have raised some Easter plants 
that may be a part of the decoration for that 
day. The children will appreciate cookies in the 
shape of bunnies. Bunny cooky cutters can be 
secured for a very small sum. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cupful means a measure of one-half pint. If 
more or less than twenty servings are needed, 
the recipe must be changed proportionately, ac- 
cording to the number of pupils in your school. 
When changing a recipe, be sure that the pro- 
portion of the ingredients remains the same. 


HE motto for this month, “Drink several 
glasses of fresh water every day,” makes 


CREAM OF AsPARAGUS SouP 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe: 
8 cans asparagus 
1 onion 
1% quarts water 
1 cup butter 
1% cups fiour 
3 quarts milk 
1% tablespoons salt 
A few dashes pepper 


Utensils Needed: 


can opener 

three-quart saucepan and cover 
paring knife 

one-quart measure 

five-quart double boiler 
tablespoon 

measuring cup 

strainer 


ee 


Empty the cans of asparagus into a saucepan. 
Peel the onion, slice it, and add it to the aspara- 
gus. Add the water; cover, and cook slowly. 
While the asparagus and onion are cooking, 
make a white sauce in a double boiler by melting 
the butter, adding the flour (keeping the mix- 
ture smooth), and the milk, and cooking until 
the sauce is thick and does not taste of flour. 
Add the salt. When the asparagus is soft, mash 
it through a strainer and add it and the water in 
which it was cooked to the sauce. Add the pep- 
per. Taste and serve. 


SALMON or TUNA FisH SALap 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe: 


2 large heads lettuce or 4 bunches watercress 
3 cans salmon or tuna fish (pound cans) 
3 bunches celery 


2 cups mayonnaise or boiled dressing 


Utensils Needed: 


dish pan 

clean dish towel 
can opener 
large bowl 
paring knife 
measuring cup 
tablespoon 


eas ee 


Wash the lettuce or watercress, drain it, and 
put it in a towel, letting it stand in a cool place 





Drink Several Glasses 
Of Fresh Water Every Day 


Menus for April 


Cream of Asparagus Soup 
Whole Wheat Roll and Butter 
Salmon or Tune Fish Salad 
Orange Jelly 


Custard Sauce 
Milk or Cocoa 
“202 


Cream of Corn Soup 
Graham Roll and Butter 
Stuffed Egg Salad 
Truit Ice 


Coconut Wefers 
Milk or Cocoa 


hehe mtn anes 4a RE Da fern 


to crisp. Open the cans of fish and drain off the 
oil. Empty the fish into a bowl. If you use sal- 
mon, remove the skin and large bones. Keep the 
fish in good-sized pieces. Wash the celery and 
cut it in pieces not larger than one-half inch, us- 
ing the small, tender leaves. Combine the fish, 
celery, and dressing. Serve on lettuce or water- 
cress, making the salad look fresh and attrac- 
tive. 








ORANGE JELLY 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe: 


5. tablespoons granulated gelatin 

1 cup cold water 

1 quart boiling water 

2% cups sugar 

1 quart orange juice (about one dozen oranges) 

6 oes lemon juice (about three small lem- 
ons) 


Utensils Needed: 


tablespoon 
measuring cup 
large bowl 
one-quart measure 
paring knife 


~~ e 


1 lemon reamer 
1 strainer 
1 dripping pan or 20 individual cups 


Make the jelly the day before you wish t 
serve it. Soak the gelatin in cold water fifteey 
minutes. Pour the boiling water over the 
soaked gelatin and stir to dissolve. Add the 
sugar and the fruit juices, and stir to thoroughly 
combine. Rinse the dripping pan or cups with 
cold water and, through a strainer, pour in the 
liquid. Set in a cool place to congeal. If 
dripping pan is used, mark the jelly off into 
twenty portions. Serve two tablespoons of cys. 
tard sauce over each portion. 


CUSTARD SAUCE 
(Twenty portions of two tablespoons each) 


Recipe: 


2% cups milk 

3 eggs 

6 tablespoons sugar 
A pinch salt 

% teaspoon vanilla 


Utensils Needed: 


1 measuring cup 
1 three-quart double boiler 
1 small bowl 
1 tablespoon 
1 strainer 

1 teaspoon 


Scald the milk in a double boiler. Mix the 
eggs, sugar, and salt together in a bowl. Add 
the egg mixture to the hot milk, and stir until 
the sauce coats the spoon. Do not let the water 
boil rapidly under the sauce. Strain the sauce, 
add the vanilla, and cool. 


CREAM OF CorN Soup 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup eac_.) 


Recipe: 


3 No. 2 cans corn 

1 small onion 

1 quart water 

% cup butter 

% cup flour 

3 quarts milk 

1% tablespoons salt 
A few dashes pepper 


Utensils Needed: 


can opener 

three-quart saucepan and cover 
paring knife 

one-quart measure 

five-quart double boiler 
tablespoon 

measuring cup 

strainer 


et et et et tt 


Open the cans of corn and empty their cor 
tents into a saucepan. Peel the onion, slice it, 
and add it to the corn. Add the water; cover, 
and cook the corn until it is soft enough to put 
through a strainer. Be very careful that the 
corn does not scorch. While the corn is cooking, 
make a white sauce in a double boiler by melting 
the butter, adding the flour and the milk, and 
cooking until the mixture has thickened and 
does not taste of flour. Put the cooked cor 
through a strainer and add it to the sauce. Add 
the salt and pepper. Taste and serve. 


STUFFED EGG SALAD 
(Twenty portions) 


Recipe: 
2 large heads lettuce 
20 


eggs 
% pound cold boiled ham 
2 tablespoons vinegar 
2 teaspoons salt 
1 teaspoon mustard 
2% cups French dressing 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Window Decoration—Iris 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the parts from colored papers, as indicated. Make one stem shorter, and paste the two together. Add the flowers 
and bud. Paste the violet “drip” on the black vase. Then paste the upper edge of the vase over the ends of the stems. 
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The Road to the City of Health 


JEAN AND BOB VISIT THE HOME OF BOOKS 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN OO. 


an inn in the woods. Early in the 

morning the sun looked down on them 

as they lay asleep and he thought: “I 
do not like to awaken them. They are sleep- 
ing so well because Fresh Air has watched 
over them. However, they must be on their 
journey if they are ever to reach the City 
of Health.” 

So Mr. Sun awoke Bob, who went to his 
sister’s room and called, “Get up, Jean; we 
must start early.” 

The children did not forget to brush their 
teeth and eat a good breakfast. Then they 
went merrily on their way. 

At noon they ate their luncheon beside a 
brook. The water was so clear and spark- 
ling that Bob wanted to drink some of it, 
but Jean would not let him. She had packed 
a thermos bottle of pure water in the lunch 
box. 

“Do you not remember that Much Water 
told us not to drink from wayside springs?” 
Jean said as she gave Bob a 
cup of water. 


J EAN and Bob had spent the night at 


By HAZEL M. WUNDER 


proper distance from their eyes. After they 
had been reading for some time, he advised 
them to rest their eyes hy looking far off 
over the distant hills. “Do that occasionally 
during your reading and it will help to save 
your sight for a good old age,” he said. 

The children, finding that they would be 
unable to reach the City of Health that 
night, remained at the: Home of Books. 
After having a light supper, they were 
shown a moving picture of their giant 
friends at work. At the close of the picture, 
Proper Rest stepped out of the screen and 
told the children a bedtime story, which they 
enjoyed very much. After expressing to 
their host appreciation of the evening’s en- 
tertainment, Jean and Bob were shown to 
their rooms. 

The next morning, as the children were 
leaving, the Good Fairy came to them and 
said: “Here is something you will. need 
when you reach the city. It is the golden 
key to the gate. You have earned the key 





At three o’clock in the after- 





noon, when the children were 
ready for a little rest, they saw 
a large rambling house. 

“Let us go there, Bob,” 
said Jean. “If we see a dwarf, 
we can run away.” 

So the two children walked 
up the shady path and opened 
the unlatched door. In the 
first room that they entered 
there were many shelves of 
books. They each eagerly 
selected a book and looked 
around for a comfortable seat 
near a window. Suddenly, a 
giant appeared outside the 
window and quietly opened it. 

“Good afternoon, children,” 
he said pleasantly. “I am glad 
that you have stopped at my 
Home of Books. My name is 
Right Light, and I am always 
ready to help when anyone is 
reading or writing. 

“Stay in this room,” con- 
tinued Right Light, “but at 
dusk stop reading, for I shall 
not be with you to brighten 
your page. I shall return 
again when the electric lights 
are gleaming. Here is my 
friend, Good Focus. He will 
help you to enjoy your read- 
ing and will keep your eyes 
from getting tired.” 

Giant Good Focus placed 
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by learning to obey the teachings of the 
giants.” 


SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT 

1. What two giants assisted the childrey 
in the Home of Books? 

2. What did Good Focus do? 

3. How did Good Focus tell the childrey 
to rest their eyes? 

4. What was the Good Fairy’s parting 
gift? 

5. Why did she give it to them? 


SOMETHING TO Do 


1. Show your friends how to hold their 
books when reading, so that Right Light and 
Good Focus will be with them. 

2. Make a list of your own daily health 
habits to see whether you are earning the 
golden key to the City of Health. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 
A Bookmark 


Materials— 
1. A ruler. 
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the children’s books at the 


Suddenly, a 


Giant Appeared Outside the Window and Quietly Opened It 


2. A pencil with a sharp 
point. 

3. Light blue or green cover 
paper, size 114 inches by 5% 
inches. 

Procedure— 

1. Draw a light line across 
the paper three-fourths of an 
inch from one end. 

2. In the three-fourths inch 
space cut any shape you wish, 
such as a face or a flower. 

3. On the line drawn place a 
dot one-half inch from each 
edge of the paper. 

4. Down from each dot draw 
a vertical line one-half inch 
long, making the lines parallel 
with each other. Connect the 
lower ends of these lines. 

5. Cut on all sides of this 
half-inch square except the 
top. The tab thus formed is 
to be placed over the edge of 
a book leaf. 

6. Erase the light line which 


mg was drawn across the top of 


NG 


the page. 

7. Print the following rules 
on the bookmark, using 4 
sharp-pointed pencil: 

a) Be sure that your book 
is at least twelve inches away 
from your eyes. 

b) Let the light shine over 
your left shoulder. 

c) Always read in a good 
light. 
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Practical Construction Work 


HOW TO MAKE BIRD HOUSES 


By FRANK I. SOLAR 


Department of Manual Training, Detroit, Michigan 


[HIS is the time of year when we think 
of building homes for the birds. Blue- 
birds and robins have, for the past three 
summers, come back to the houses shown in 
the drawing. These houses are located in 
my back yard, so that we can watch the 
birds. Perhaps you would like to make a 
robin shelf or a bluebird house for your 
yard. 

These houses may be made of wooden 
packing boxes, such as those in which 
canned tomatoes, corn, or peas are shipped. 
For the bluebird house see Figure 1. Make 
the 10-inch strip, and, with your coping saw, 
make the little bracket shown in Figure 2. 


Fasten the bracket to the strip with glue 
and lath nails. Bore holes in the 10-inch 
strip for nailing the house to a pole. 

Next, make the floor piece (Figure 3). 
Nail and glue the floor to the 10-inch strip 
and bracket. 

Make the front, back, and sides of the 
house (Figure 4). On the front piece lay 
out the hole. Bore a small hole to receive 
the coping saw blade, and, with the coping 
saw, make the hole. Assemble the parts 
with glue and 1-inch brads. With the plane, 
bevel the top edges of the sides (after as- 
sembling) to the pitch of the roof. A means 
of ventilation should be provided. This can 


be done either by making the sides only 4% 
inches wide, or by boring %-inch holes in 
the back and side pieces. Make two cleats 
as shown, and nail them to the side pieces. 
The perch may be a small branch or piece of 
14-inch dowel. Do not nail the sides and 
ends of the house to the floor. 

The roof (Figure 5) is made of two 
pieces, which should be beveled to fit nicely 
at the peak. If they do not fit well, cover 
the crack with a piece of tin, bent as shown 
in Figure 6, and fasten it to the roof with 
%-inch brads. Nail the roof boards to the 
end and side pieces, The roof does not pro- 
ject at the back. (Continued on page 92) 




























































__ THE GIRLS CAN PAINT | 


ROBIN SHELF 
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Around the World with the Scientists 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


HY, Jack, how late you are!” ex- 

claimed Jill, as her brother came 

into the room and dropped into an 

easy-chair beside the study table. 
She passed him a plate of fudge that she 
had made. 

“I was doing some experiments in the 
laboratory and the time just flew,” Jack ex- 
plained. “How thrilling it must be for a 
scientist to make discoveries! I wish that I 
had been around when Alexander Graham 
Bell heard his friend’s voice over the first 
telephone, or when —.” 

“Would you like to go journey- 
ing through the ages and see some 
of the great masters of science?” 
the children heard someone ask. 

“It is the Fairy Lady!” ex- 
claimed Jack and Jill together, 
looking up in the direction from 
which the voice came. The Fairy 
Lady was a Christmas tree orna- 
ment that many times had turned 


long black robe stood. He lifted his arms 
and dropped two iron balls, a large one and 
a small one. As they struck the ground at 
the same moment, a shout went up from the 
crowd. 

“It had been the belief of scientists,” the 
fairy guide explained after the children had 
taken off their glasses, “that a stone weigh- 
ing two pounds would fall twice as quickly 
as one weighing a single pound. This man, 
Galileo Galilei—usually known as Galileo— 
lived in Italy in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century and the early part of the 





itself into a living guide for most 
unusual travels. 

“I promise to have you back in 
time for supper, Jack and Jill,” 
the pretty little lady continued 
from her perch on Jill’s doll house. 
“Here are your invisible spec- 
tacles to take you back into by- 
gone centuries.” 

At the violent tinkling of the 
tiny bell that the Fairy Lady al- 
ways carried, Jack and Jill found 
themselves in a crowd of quaintly 
dressed people, gathered at a 
little distance from a great stone 
tower. They were all looking 
eagerly toward the tower. 

“We must be in Italy,” whis- 
pered Jill. “That is the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa, I am sure. There 
is a picture of it in my geogra- 
phy.” 

“Take care!” warned a boy be- 
side them. 

They drew back with the crowd 
and raised their eyes to a balcony 
of the tower, where a man in a 





The Young Man Looked Up from His Book and Gazed Thought- 


fully into Space 


seventeenth. He proved before the univer- 
sity professors of Pisa that a ball of one 
hundred pounds would reach the ground at 
exactly the same time as a one-pound ball. 

“Galileo would never blindly believe what 
other people said. He was always searching 
for the truth. By his experiments he proved 
that many other ideas of the early thinkers 
were false. One of his inventions was a 
telescope through which we may look at the 
stars, although a German scientist had al- 
ready made a spyglass. 

“Now focus your spectacles ahead about 
about one hundred years from 
Galileo’s time.” 

The fairy’s bell sounded, and 
immediately the noisy university 
square of Pisa gave way to a 
peaceful English garden. On a 
bench under one of the trees sat a 
young man with a book in his 
hand. He was dressed in a loose 
jacket, knee breeches, and buckled 
shoes. From the tree above him 
an apple dropped to the ground 
with a dull thud. The young man 
looked up from his book and gazed 
thoughtfully into space. 

“T think I know who that was,” 
remarked Jack when the fairy’s 
magic had removed the scene. “It 
was Isaac Newton, known later as 
Sir Isaac Newton. The dropping 
of the apple helped him to under- 
stand the law of gravitation.” 

“You are right,” said the Fairy 
Lady. 

“IT do not understand what 
‘gravitation’ is,” interrupted Jill. 

“It means the ‘attractive force 
that the earth has for anything 
that rests upon it,’” Jack ex- 
plained. “We just learned that at 
school. If you throw a stone, it 
does not stay in the air, but falls 
to the earth.” 

“Galileo knew about that,” Jill 
remarked. 

“Yes,” the Fairy Lady returned, 


(Continued on page 93) 
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Two Easily Made Luncheon Sets 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


HE luncheon sets described for this 

month’s sewing project each consist 

of a cloth and four napkins. The 

cloth is one yard square, and the 
napkins are thirteen inches square. The 
same designs may be applied to a table run- 
ner and oblong doilies for a large dining 
table. 

Although linen is more expensive than 
wtton, it is preferable to cotton for table 
yse, as it wears longer than cotton and is 
more easily laundered. Then, too, stains are 
more easily removed from linen than from 
cotton. When you purchase the linen, see 
that the ends of it are straight, having been 
dither torn or cut. Cut the squares on 
drawn threads. 

The plainer of the two luncheon sets 
photographed is of deep cream linen with a 
design in orange and black. It is especially 
effective when used with china that has a 
simple conventional design in orange and 
black, and a glass candlestick decorated with 
the same colors and holding an orange 
candle. 

To make this luncheon set, first draw a 
thread seven-eighths inch from each edge, 
being sure to pull the same thread all the 
way across the cloth. If the cloth is a fine 
weave, draw two threads. Turn under the 
raw edge one-fourth inch toward the wrong 
side; turn again to make a hem, bringing 
the first fold even with the edge of the space 
made by the drawn thread. Baste the hem 
very carefully, using one-fourth inch bast- 
ing stitches. 

Select a colored crochet cotton, No. 30, 
and make a row of single crochet stitches 
over the hem, inserting the needle in the 
space where the thread is drawn (see 
Figure I). The stitches are about one- 
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A Luncheon Cloth of Cream Linen with a 
Design in Orange and Black 


fourth inch apart. When the crocheted 
edge is completed, thread a needle with 
three strands of crochet cotton and make a 
row of running stitches in the drawn-thread 
space. Use a one-fourth inch stitch on the 
right side with a short stitch on the wrong 
side (see Figure J]). With four strands of 
six-ply embroidery cotton, in black or a 
strong contrasting color, make an overhand 
stitch in each of the running stitches (see 
Figure III, A). Complete the border by 
making an overhand stitch in each crochet 
stitch at the edge of the cloth (see Figure 
Ill, B). 

Parallel with the hem and five-eighths of 
an inch from it, make a row of running 
stitches in color; then add a row of overhand 
stitches. Two or three rows may be made, 
as in Figure IV, but the photographed set 
has only one row. 

The other photograph shows one corner 
of a cloth and one corner of a napkin. The 


cloth has a one-inch hem finished with 
double hemstitching. Figure V gives the 
details of the cross-stitch design, which is 
made with three strands of six-ply dark blue 
embroidery thread. The napkin has a one- 
half inch double-hemstitched hem with bor- 
der, and there is a small cross-stitch design 
in each corner. As the linen used in this set 
was rather fine, cross-stitch canvas which 
had ten meshes to the inch was basted on 
the cloth. After the embroidery was com- 
pleted, the threads of canvas were drawn 
out. Figure VI shows a piece of cross- 
stitch canvas. 

Other simple designs for cross-stitch bor- 
ders are shown in Figures VII and VIII. 
Original designs are easily made by draw- 
ing straight-line figures on graph paper. 
One square of the paper represents a mesh 
of the canvas. 

If you wish to make a table runner and 
doilies instead: of a luncheon cloth, first de- 
cide upon the size of the runner and doilies. 
Cut the pieces on drawn threads. To make 
a border similar to the one on the plain 
cloth, draw a thread seven-eighths inch 
from each edge, and finish as directed for 
the first cloth described. Be sure that the 
crochet cotton and embroidery cotton har- 
monize with the color scheme of the dining 
room, or, at least, with the dishes. 

To make a runner and doilies like the 
hemstitched cloth and napkins shown, draw 
threads one-half inch from the edges of 
each piece and double hemstitch them. You 
may decorate this set with the design used 
on the double hemstitched cloth (see Figure 
V for details of the design), or you may use 
one of the designs shown in Figure VII and 
Figure VIII. If preferred, original cross- 
stitch borders may be utilized. 
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Play Out of Doors Every Day 


For use of this poster as a window transparency, see directions on page 99. 
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Old Mother Hubbard went to her cupboard 

Where only the best of food stood. 

Said she: “I will tell | 

You how to keep well, / 

As ev'ry bright girl and boy should. 

Breathe fresh air, and play in the sunshine 
each day, 

Eat food that is wholesome and pure. 


Obey each health rule 
f At home and at school, 





























And then you'll be happy, I’m sure.” 































































Mother Goose Health Poster 


Duplicates of this double-page poster, 40 cents a dozen. No orders for less than nformation regarding books of Poster Patterns, see page 2. 
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Following an Old Buffalo Trail—II 


THE FRENCHMAN’S ANSWER TO DINWIDDIE 


HEN Washington reached Fort 
Le Boeuf, General Le Gardeur de 
St. Pierre had just taken com- 
mand, following the death of Gen- 
eral Pierre Paul, Sieur de Marin, under 
whose supervision Fort Presque Isle and 
Fort Le Boeuf had been built. Therefore, 
when Dinwiddie’s envoy presented his com- 
mission and the letter, the General begged 
that they be withheld until the arrival of 
Captain Riparti de Repentigny, who had 
been in command at Fort Le Boeuf from the 
time of Genera! Pierre Paul’s death until the 
arrival of General Le Gardeur. Riparti had 
some knowledge of English, and was ac- 
quainted with Half-King and the other 
Indians who had come with Washington. 

Riparti arrived at one o’clock on Decem- 
ber 12, and Washington again offered his 
credentials and the letter, which were ac- 
cepted. Le Gardeur withdrew to a private 
room with Riparti to translate the letter, 
and when this had been done, Washington 
and his interpreter, Van Braam, were called 
in to read and correct the translation. 

On the next day, the chief officers of the 
fort were summoned to attend a council, and 
Washington took advantage of their tempo- 
rary absence to observe carefully the size 
and armament of the fort. He estimated 
that it was garrisoned by about one hun- 
dred men, exclusive of officers. What gave 
the British envoy more concern than the 
fort itself was the great number of canoes 
hauled up on the shore awaiting the coming 
of spring. Then the coureurs de bois, the 
voyageurs, and the French forces would 
travel far down the Ohio and its tribu- 
taries, bent upon the firm establishment of 
their forts, settlements, and influence. 

At Fort Le Boeuf, as at Venango, the 
French officers used every art to separate 
the Indians from the envoy, and to delay the 
speech-making and the return of the wam- 
pum belts for which they had come. Since 
the return of these belts to the French 
meant the abolition of the Indians’ agree- 
ment to live in peace with them, Washing- 
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ton did everything in his power to hold the 
Indians to their purpose. 

On the evening of December 15, Le Gar- 
deur at last admitted the Indians, and Half- 
King made his speech proffering the return 
of the belts. The Commandant evaded the 
issue, making many fair promises, and as- 
suring him that the French desired to live 
at peace with the Indians, in true love and 
friendship. In proof of this, he promised to 
send a cargo of goods to Logstown immedi- 
ately for their use. 

The French Commandant’s reply to Din- 
widdie’s letter had been handed to Washing- 
ton on the evening of December 14, and he 
at once busied himself in preparation for 
the long journey back to Williamsburg. He 
sent the horses on ahead to Venango, un- 
loaded, because of their undernourished and 
weakened condition and the continued snow. 
He had secured a canoe for the trip back to 
Venango. On December 15, Le Gardeur 
loaded it with a generous supply of provi- 
sions. Throughout he displayed a warm and 
friendly attitude toward Washington, al- 
though at the same time he and his officers 
were doing everything possible to keep the 
Indians until after the departure of the 
British envoy. 

Knowing that if the Indians remained at 
Fort Le Boeuf their friendship for the 
British would be poisoned by the wiles of 
the French, Washington urged Half-King 
and the other Indians to be off. Half-King, 
however, insisted that the French Com- 
mandant would not dismiss him until an- 
other sun. Washington complained of this 
to the Commandant, who maintained with 
apparent sincerity that he was ignorant of 
the cause which kept the Indians from de- 
parting. But upon investigating the matter 
further, Washington discovered that the In- 
dians had been promised gifts of liquor and 
guns if they would remain another day! 

The French officers had thought that the 
troublesome envoy would be gone by that 
time, but he remained with his Indian 


friends until the sixteenth. Then they re. 
ceived the promised gifts, and somehow he 
tore them away from the French officers ang 
got them off in their canoes ahead of his 
own. Thus he proved himself a better diplo. 
mat with the Indians than were the French, 

Venango was reached on December 22, 
after a wild trip down the shoaly, crooked 
creek. Here the horses were waiting, but 
they were still in such poor condition that 
the men gave up their mounts to be used as 
pack horses, thus decreasing the amount to 
be carried by each horse. Here also Wash. 
ington took leave of Half-King, after secur. 
ing his promise not to listen to the beguiling 
words of M. Joncaire. 

Dressing himself in Indian costume, con- 
sisting of hip-length leather leggings and a 
knee-length coat belted about the waist (the 
“hunting shirt” of the Revolutionary War 
period), Washington continued afoot with 
his party for three days. During this time 
it grew colder and colder; the trails became 
more and more difficult because of the snow 
and ice; and the horses became less and less 
able to travel under these handicaps. 
“Therefore,” Washington says in his Jour- 
nal, “as I was uneasy to get back, to make 
Report to his Honour, the Governor, I deter- 
mined to prosecute my journey the nearest 
Way through the Woods, on Foot.” He left 
horses and baggage in charge of Van 
Braam, and with gun in hand and his papers 
and provisions in a pack on his back, he set 
off through the snowy woods and over the 
frozen streams with Christopher Gist. 

Although Gist records in his diary that he 
objected to starting out on foot, because 
Washington had never been used to walking, 
they made eighteen miles the first day! 
Passing Murthering Town on the southeast- 
ern fork of Beaver Creek the next day, they 
were fired upon from a distance of fifteen 
paces by a French Indian who had been ly- 
ing in wait for them. He had probably been 
sent out by the orders of M. Joncaire. That 
night the two pressed on through the woods 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Learning to Be Good Tiny Towners 


By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 
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trudging briskly along the road, 

very happy because the sun was 
shining and they could carry out their 
Saturday morning walk as they had 
planned. “Who would ever have thought last night 
that we could have our tramp this morning!” ex- 
claimed Billee Wig. “How it rained and blew!” 

“See this big tree blown down,” cried Timmee 
Too. 

He and the other Weensie Wees had to turn out 
for the big tree, tall as a peppermint stick, that lay 
in their path. 

“Let us go over Bullfrog Bridge, on the road to 
Hoppety Grass Town,” said Rosy Posy. “It is so 
pretty that way. Perhaps we can find some hepat- 
icas. There is a sunny bank where they come out 
early.” 

“The bridge is closed,” Billee Wig objected. 

“Let us take a look at it,” said Wolly Wog. 

As they drew near the bridge, Rosy Posy ex- 
claimed, “There is no sign to tell people not to cross 
the bridge! Are you sure that it is not safe, Billee 
Wig?” 

“Yes, I read about it in the Tiny Town Times. It 
is to be closed for two weeks while they are mending 
the big hole in the middle.” 

“See,” cried Rosy Posy. “The wind has carried 
the sign across the road.” 

Just then the honk of an 
automobile horn sounded 
close behind them. They 
turned and saw a car making 
straight for the bridge. 
“Quick,” shouted Billee 


arent | S: little Weensie Wee friends were 



















Wig. “We must stop it. Form a line across the 
road.” 

They ran into the road, shouting and waving 
their arms. The car had to stop to keep from run- 
ning over them. 

“What do you mean by stopping me like this?” 
the driver said angrily. “Of course I will not give 
you a ride.” 

Billee Wig hastened to explain about the broken 
bridge and the blown-down sign, and pointed out 
another road that led to Hoppety Grass Town. 

“Well, you youngsters have saved me from a very 
bad accident,” said the owner of the car. “How did 
you know that the bridge was broken?” 

“Oh, Billee Wig read about it in the Tiny Town 
Times,” they answered. 

“T am glad that you take the trouble to find out 
what is going on in your town,” said the stranger. 
“That is the mark of a good citizen. When you are 
old enough to have a vote, you will know how to use 
hy 

He offered to drive them anywhere that they 
wanted to go, but since they were out for a tramp 
they thanked him and said good-by. 

“Let us set up the sign as well as we can,” said 
Billee Wig, “and go and tell Mayor Miteyman to 
have it fixed.” 

“How glad I am that you knew that the bridge 
was broken,” declared Rosy Posy. “I am going to 
try to learn more about the 
town I live in after this.” 

“So am I,” declared Timmee 
Too. 

“And so am I,” chimed in 
all the others. 
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Know the Birds! 


By F. L. DUMOND 


April 1925 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ITH very few exceptions, birds 

are the friends of man. They are 

his true allies, helping to keep 

in check his eternal enemies: the 
insects, rodents, and weeds which seek to 
destroy him and his crops. This feathered 
army, because of its food habits, helps to 
preserve the balance in nature which man 
has upset by his domestication of animals 
and cultivation of certain plants. We 
should find it difficult indeed to exist long 
upon the earth, if it were not for the assis- 
tance of the birds. In addition to their eco- 
nomic value, birds are a never-failing source 
of enjoyment and inspiration. At this time 
of year, their pleasing colors, songs, and 
habits are particularly noticeable. 

All birds have distinguishing character- 
istics of size, shape, and color, which dif- 
ferentiate one kind from another. This is 
especially true of the male birds, which, as 
a rule, are more brightly colored than the 
females. In addition to the color markings, 
the characteristics of bills, feet, tails, and 
legs are important in determining the 
species. 

The following simple classification of our 
common birds will aid the beginner in form- 
ing a closer friendship with our feathered 
neighbors. 


THE WADERS 


The waders are _ slender-legged birds 
which frequent marshes and the shallow 
waters of ponds and streams. Their three 
front toes are long and strong, and prevent 
the birds from sinking in the soft mud. The 
waders are usually equipped with long 
necks, and their bills serve either as tweez- 
ers or as spears. Sandpipers and plovers 
pick up small animals and insects which are 
washed ashore by the waves, while the 
herons, bitterns, and cranes live largely on 
frogs, fish, and tadpoles, which they spear 
with their sharp bills. 

An unusual wader, with short legs, is the 
woodcock, which probes for earthworms at 
night in the soft earth of bottomlands. 
Rails, coots, and gallinules are waders 
which, in the general shape of their bodies, 





A Pair of Ruffed Grouse—Typical Scratchers 





One of the Waders—a Killdeer Plover 


resemble domestic fowls. They have typical 
wading legs and toes, but, unlike the other 
waders, they are good swimmers, and often 
take to the water. 


THE SWIMMERS 


The swimmers are clothed in oily, tight- 
fitting feathers, that keep their bodies dry 
and warm. All of these birds have webs or 
lobes between the toes, and their legs are 
placed far back on the body. The feet 
function as propellers, enabling the birds to 
swim easily and rapidly. The gulls and 








The Owl Is a Bird of Prey 


terns have very long, pointed wings and fly 
about over the water, dropping now and 
then to pick some bit of food from the sur- 
face. The ducks, geese, and swans have flat 
bills. Their food consists of grain, roots, 
and other plant parts, which have either 
fallen to the bottom or which grow in the 
mud beneath the surface of the water. 
Hence, to secure their food, they must either 
stand on their heads or dive to the bottom. 


Their bills are ridged like washboards. As 
the birds come to the surface, they strain 
out the dirt through these ridges, and the 
food is clean by the time it is swallowed. 

Grebes, loons, and pelicans dive beneath 
the surface of the water like feathered gyb. 
marines, and chase and catch fish. The 
young pelicans eat the partially digested 
frogs and fish which the parent birds have 
stored in a large pouch beneath the bill, 
The loons, shy frequenters of northern 
lakes, have a weird, laughing cry, so eery 
that it has given rise to the expression, 
“crazy as a loon.” The grebes are lobe. 
footed, and are the smallest of the under. 
water swimmers. 


THE SCRATCHERS 


In this group, the birds are henlike, and 
scratch among the leaves with their strong 
feet, exposing worms, insects, and seeds, 
which they devour with their short, stubby 
bills. The turkey, the largest and most 
majestic, has disappeared in many states 
with the removal of the forests. 

The grouse, of which there are several 
species, look like neat, small, brown chick- 
ens. These birds have been so persistently 
hunted that in many states they, too, have 
almost disappeared. Pheasants have been 
introduced into this country in recent years. 
They can be distinguished from the other 
scratchers by their tails, which are fully as 
long as their bodies. 

The bobwhites, or quail, frequent hedge- 
rows and fields rather than the deep woods. 
They are the smallest of the scratchers in- 
habiting the northeastern United States. In 
the West are found several species of quail, 
which in size and shape resemble the famil- 
iar eastern bobwhite. 

Though not a true scratcher, the mourn- 
ing dove is similar enough in general ap- 
pearance to be placed with this group. Its 
low, mournful voice is very characteristic, 
while its long, pointed tail prevents its con- 
fusion with our domestic pigeons, to which 


es. . 
jit 8 nearly related. 


4*) (Continued on page 76 ) 








A Lesser Scaup Duck—One Type of Swimmer 
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What-to-Do’'s 


CHILDREN’S JOB SHEETS ON BIRD PROTECTION 
By JANE B. WELLING 


As Supervising Instructor, Detroit Public Schools 
train 
d the E SHOULD always remember that certain that the quail should be given the credit weed seed. The English sparrow, on the other 
d. most birds are our helpers and that for having rid the former patches of bugs. hand, is a menace, because it eats large quanti- 
neath they must in return be protected and 2. The meadow lark deserves your protection ties of wheat, oats, and other grains; but it 
| helped by us. It will be well to list the because in late fall and early spring its food is should never be confused with the helpful spe- 
- Sub- common, everyday dangers that beset bird life largely weed seed, and in August its diet is cies of native sparrows. 

The and lessen the number of birds in your commu- mostly of grasshoppers and crickets. See Farm- 7. The cuckoo, or rain-bird, deserves protec- 
‘ested nity. A small group of your pupils might work ers’ Bulletin, Number 630, published by the tion because it is fond of eating tent caterpillars 
have out a little story along this line, and write it as United States Department of Agriculture. and fall webworms. 

bil], § though the bird itself were explaining to some- 3. The bluebird deserves protection because 8. The woodpecker deserves protection not 
thern one how a bird day is spent. Perhaps one of when it appears in February and March, it feeds only because it eats the caterpillars and the in- 

these little stories will be interesting enough to upon the early beetles, and later eats many cater- sect cocoons on the tree trunks, but because it 

Cery dramatize. pillars and grasshoppers. digs into the trunks for wood-boring larvae and 
3S10n, At any rate it will be an interesting spring 4. The house wren deserves protection because carpenter ants. Woodpeckers are protectors of 
lobe- | project to find out what birds come to your local- _ its food is entirely of insects. Iteats and catches the forests. The red-headed and sap-sucking 
nder- ity and what they do there. Mr. Morrison R. all kinds of them while they are small, thus pre- woodpeckers do some harm, but it is probably 

Van Cleve, science supervisor in Toledo, Ohio, venting their growing fat on garden crops. It is not so great as the good that they do. 
has for a long time been developing these proj- an indefatigable searcher after pests. 9. The chickadee deserves protection because 
ects with the school children of Toledo. Here 5. The swallow should be protected because it in the winter it finds masses of tiny insect eggs. 
are some of the birds which he has listed, with eats such flying pests as mosquitoes, flies, beetles, These it destroys by the billion. Unlike most 
, and reasons why they deserve protection. gnats, and so forth. Without the help of the birds, chickadees eat the scale on trees. 
Tong 1. The bobwhite, or quail, should be protected swallow, these insects would be extremely an- 10. The hawk and the owl should be protected 
eeds, because at least half its food is weed seed, and noying. because most species are very useful. They eat 


ubby most of the other half is harmful insects. A 6. The song, field, chipping, and all the other field mice. If it were not for them, the field mice 
government observer found in the crop of one’ species of native sparrows in North America would overrun the fields. Only a few species kill 


rs quail 10,000 ragweed seeds. Professor E. L. should have your protection because one-third of chickens and other birds. 

bia Moseley of the State Normal College at Bowling their food is insects and two-thirds is weed seed. Emphasize each of these facts by having each 
Green, Ohio, observed, in one season, that pota- All winter long they keep alive on weed seed and child make a drawing to fix the fact in mind in 

veral to patches near wood cover were practically free wild grass seed. Professor F. E. Beal estimated picture form. There is nothing more potent than 

hick- from potato bugs, whereas those near highways some years ago that in one winter in the state of an original picture, no matter how crude, to 

ently were infested as usual. Professor Moseley is lowa the sparrows consumed seventy-five tons of (Continued on page 95) 
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April Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Fun and Reading Drills—III 
By Mabe! Patriarche 


Note: This is the third installment of Mrs. Patri- 
arche’s primary reading games for drill work. All 
of these games belong to the same class as those 
given the last two months. 

In these games the play consists of action on 
the part of the pupils, while they read aloud 
words printed on cards. The teacher holds the 
cards so that every child can see them. She is 
careful never to begin the game until she is sure 
that every child is in the spirit of play. 

In order that the slow children may not be 
discouraged by always being left out — and 
finally considering themselves failures — they 
should be allowed to recite by themselves, while 
the brighter ones watch them. Since they can be 
given less to master than their more able com- 
panions, they, too, can get a great deal of 
pleasure from play. Since they are seemingly 
doing the same as the others in the room, they 
do not sense their inferiority, and the beneficial 
effect of the feeling that they can succeed is 
noticeable. 


lay clapping— 

Place a row of cards in the chalk trough, and 
seat the children in front of them. Ask some 
child to touch a certain word. If he touches the 
right one, the others clap. If not, they must 
keep still. Repeat, choosing a different child 
each time. 


Play making ice cream— 

Let all the children stand in a row and take 
hold of hands. Tell them that they are the crank 
of an ice-cream freezer. Ask the first child in 
the row to name the words on five word cards. 
If he does so correctly, the crank turns (the chil- 
dren swing their arms backward and forward 
several times). If he fails, the crank must stand 
still. Let each child in the class try to make it 
turn. When all the children have had an oppor- 
tunity, let them pretend to serve the ice cream to 
the children who are in their seats. 


Play freight train— 

Let about seven children who are not in the 
class stand at various places in the room, each 
holding a card before him. Tell the children 
that these are different railway stations. Have 
the children who are to recite form a train by 
standing one behind another, with hands on the 
shoulders of the one in front. The first child is 
the engine, and he must try to take his train 
through all of the stations. At each one he has 
to take on freight, i.e., name the card that the 
child is holding. If he fails to namé it, he breaks 
down (goes to his seat), and the train has to 
have a neW engine. The child who was standing 
behind him becomes the new engine, and the 


train again starts at the first station. If the en- 
gine can make the complete trip, it steps to the 
back of the train, the next child becomes the en- 
gine, and another trip is started. See how many 
children can be engines that will not break down. 


Play going to the bottom of the ocean— 

On a table, about a foot from one edge, 
place a box, and beside this same edge, place a 
large chair. Beside the large chair, place a small- 
er one, and beside that, place a little box. Line 
the class up behind the table, telling them that 
you wish to see how many of them can go to the 
bottom of the ocean to play with the mermaids. 
Help one child to climb to the box on the table. 
Then hold up word cards. If he names the word 
on the first one, he steps to the table. If he 
names the word on the next one, he steps to the 
big chair. If he names the word on the next one, 
he steps to the smaller chair. If he names the 
next one, he steps to the little box, and if he 
names the last one, he steps to the floor and goes 
to a corner of the room. Let each child in the 
class try this. If at any time a pupil fails to 
name a word correctly, he must go to the shore 
(his seat). After all have had a chance, let the 
pupils who have not been reciting be mermaids 
and play some game with the ones who have suc- 
ceeded in reaching the bottom of the ocean. 


Play dray— 

Let one child be an apple dray, and carry in 
his hand a bunch of cards. The dray asks a 
child to name a card. If he names it correctly, 
the dray gives it to him and pretends that it is 
an apple. The dray proceeds in this manner un- 
til every child has had a chance to receive an 
apple. Let another child be a watermelon dray, 
and see how many can get watermelons. Let an- 
other be a pop-corn man, another an ice-cream 
man, and so on. 


Play catching fish— 

Curtain off a corner of the room for a fish 
pond, and have one child stand behind the cur- 
tain with some word cards. Let the other chil- 
dren fish, one at a time. When one of them 
throws his line (a wide strip of cloth tacked to 
a stick) over the curtain, the child inside pins a 
card to it. If, when the pupil fishing draws his 
line up, he can say the word on it, he is allowed 
to keep it. If he fails, it must be thrown back 
into the fish pond. Let each child have a chance 
to fish at least once. 


Play Eskimo dog— 

Have all the children in the class play that 
they are Eskimo dogs pulling a sled. Let them 
stand inside two long ropes, to which each child 
holds. Ask some child who is not in the class to 
be the Eskimo driver. He takes hold of the 
ropes and drives the dogs around the room for a 


short time. Then he stops them and gives them 
a chance to pronounce words on word cards, giy- 
ing to each a different word. He tells them that 
this is their food. If a pupil fails to pronounce 
the word given him, he gets no food, and must 
leave the team (go to his seat). Let the driver 
again drive the team around for a short time, 
and then give the dogs a chance to get more food. 
Repeat this procedure several times. 


Play frog race— 

On the floor draw several circles with a dis- 
tance of about a foot between them. These rep- 
resent ponds. Call the circle at the right Pond 
1, and let all the children in the class squat in it, 
pretending that they are frogs. Then hold up 
word cards. Every child in Pond 1 who pro- 
nounces correctly the word you give him is al- 
lowed to hop to the next circle, or Pond 2. 
Shuffle the cards and hold them up again. Those 
in Pond 2 who are successful hop to Pond 3, and 
the successful ones in Pond 1 hop to Pond 2. 
Continue this procedure, letting a child advance 
one pond every time he names a word correctly, 
until some reach the last pond and win the race. 


Play gate— 

Let about eight children who are not in the 
class take hold of hands and form a barrier 
across one corner of the room. Tell them tha: 
they are a gate leading to a pasture. Let the 
children in the class line up in front of this bar- 
rier and pretend to be cows who want to get into 
the pasture to eat grass. Then hold up five word 
cards and let one of the class try to say the word: 
on them. If he is successful, the gate swings 
open, and he goes into the pasture. (The chil 
dren forming the gate swing around to the left.) 
If he fails, the gate does not open, and he must 
go to his seat hungry. When all in the class have 
tried, let the successful cows pretend to eal 
grass. 


Have an Easter-egg hunt— 

This is good for a review drill. 

At different places in the room, stand word 
cards and call them eggs. Pretend to give the 
children in the class baskets. Then ask one child 
to take his basket and gather all the eggs he cal 
find. To do this, he must pick up a card and try 
to pronounce the word on it. If he succeeds, he 
is allowed to keep it for his basket, and may 8° 
on to the next card. If he fails, he must put I 
back in place. After he has finished, put up dif- 
ferent cards and let another child try. When ll 
have had a chance, see who has the most eggs 
his basket. 


Play firecracker— 

Let all the children in the class but one take 
hold of hands and pretend that they are a fire 
cracker. Let the child who is left out be the om 
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who tries to make the firecracker go off. To do 
this he must pronounce the words on five word 
ecards which you hold up for him. If he succeeds 
in naming all of them correctly, the firecracker 
pretends to go off. If he fails, the firecracker 
must be still. When this child has finished try- 
ing to say his words, he becomes part of the 
cracker, and another child takes his place. 


Play giraffe— 

Let one child sit on the top of a stepladder and 
pretend that he is a tree. Let him hold some 
word cards, which represent the leaves on the 
tree. The other children are giraffes. Each one 
who names the words on the cards which the tree 
holds out to him may stretch his neck and eat the 
leaves. (Let him climb the ladder, get the cards, 
and pretend to eat them.) If he is not success- 
ful, his neck will not stretch far enough, and he 
must go hungry. 


Play Thanksgiving dinner— 

Place in the chalk trough cards bearing names 
of things that are good for dinner. Seat the 
class before them. Tell the children that you are 
going to let them go to the store to get food for 
Thanksgiving dinner. Ask one child to bring you 
acake. He brings you the card bearing the word 
“cake.” Then ask another child to bring you a 
turkey. He brings the card that has “turkey” 
on it. Continue in this way until you have every- 
thing for your Thanksgiving dinner. Then let 
the children pretend to eat it. 


Play icicle— 

Let all the children stand on their chairs. Tell 
them that they are icicles on a tree, and you are 
going to see if the sun can melt them. Let one 
child be the sun and hold up a different word card 
for each icicle to name. Each one who can pro- 
nounce his word correctly stays on the tree (re- 
mains on his chair). If he fails, he must fall to 
the ground (jump to the floor). 


Plant a garden— 

Place in the chalk trough cards bearing the 
names of things that grow in a garden, Tell a 
child to plant some radish seeds. He goes, picks 
up the card with the word “radish” on it, and, 
holding the card in front of him, squats on the 
floor. By the same procedure, plant the whole 
garden. 


Have a parade— 

Place in the chalk trough cards bearing the 
names of things that are likely to be seen in a 
parade: man, woman, child, automobile, soldier, 
sailor, band, chariot, horse, elephant, etc. If a 
child can pronounce one of these words, which 
you will show him, he may take the part of that 
thing in the parade. If he fails, he must step out 
and be a spectator. After each child has had a 
chance to pronounce a word, form the parade 
and let the children march around the room, act- 
ing their parts. 


‘ 


Have a time race— 
Place word cards in the chalk trough at the 
front of the room. The children remain at their 


desks, and each row races separately. Look at 
your watch and let Row 1 begin. The first pu- 
pil in that row runs and grabs a card. If he can 


Pronounce the word on it correctly, he puts it on 
his desk, runs, grabs another card, and takes it to 
the one behind him. If the second child can pro- 
hounce this word, he runs, grabs a card, and 
{-ves it to the one behind him. Continue to the 
tnd of the row. If, at any time, a pupil fails to 
Pronounce a word correctly by the time the teach- 
er counts ten, he must run all the way round the 
toom twice with the card before giving it to the 
one behind him. When one row has finished, see 
how much time it has consumed, and keep a rec- 
ord of this. Then have the other rows follow the 
Same procedure. 
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A Library Reading Class 
By Dorothy Mallet 


E HAVE been trying what seems to be a 

very successful experiment in our fourth- 
grade reading class. New readers were needed 
this year, and instead of ordering a set, we 
ordered thirty-five different books. These in- 
cluded long stories such as Heidi and Robinson 
Crusoe, books of short stories such as Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, history stories, nature stories, 
science stories, and so on. To our library we 
added stray readers from the third grade up, 
and then the fun began. 

Each child was allowed to select from the li- 
brary the book which appealed to him. The 
title was recorded on his card by the teacher. 
He took the book to his seat and read silently 
for the whole reading period every day until he 
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had completed the book. Then he brought it to 
the teacher, who questioned him about the con- 
tent, sometimes having him tell her parts of the 
story, and, if he were in need of drill in oral 
reading, having him read softly aloud to her 
without disturbing other members of the class. 
If he had been careless in his reading, he was 
told to reread; if not, he was free to select an- 
other book from the library. 

The advantages of this method are many. 
The system allows children to cover as much 
reading matter as they are capable of doing, 
eliminating the necessity of the rapid readers’ 
waiting for the slow ones. It allows children to 
read as difficult matter as they are capable of 
reading. Books of varying difficulty will be up- 
on the shelf, and children are easily persuaded 
not to select books too easy to be of value to 
them. It allows for individual tastes in reading. 


APRIL BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


By~ MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BBSS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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We were surprised to find how many children in 
our class selected history and geography readers. 

Discipline is made much easier. The children 
enjoy reading when they have something they 
are interested in, and are too busy to be mis- 
chievous. The word is passed along as to which 
are the most interesting books, and there is 
great scheming to finish one’s book just as a 
coveted book is returned to the shelf so that it 
may not leave before one is free to get it. 

This method, too, permits individual help in 
that type of reading in which the child is weak. 
The teacher has much more time to help the 
poorer readers because the better readers can 
be conscientiously left to race ahead independ- 
ently. She can insist that the careless reader 
reread until he can answer her questions. She 


can have the poor oral reader read to her with- 
out having to stop to give the better readers a 
turn. She can develop oral composition by hav- 


ing the pupils tell her parts of stories, which, if 
particularly good, may be told to the class. 

Another audience situation develops occa- 
sionally when a child finds an especially interest- 
ing story and wishes to read it aloud to the 
others. If it is really good, not even those who 
have already read it are bored, as is the case in 
a reading class where the selection has been read 
and reread by everyone. Long selections for 
audience reading may be divided into sections 
and each part prepared by a different child. 

In our class the children are very enthusiastic 
over the “library.” Under the old plan, each 
child would have had an opportunity to read in 
class one book or reader. Now he has access to 
about one hundred. In the six weeks that we 
have experimented, one boy has read twenty-one 
books, and several others nearly that many. Of 
course, they take books home at night and for 
the week-end. One girl is reading only her 
fifth book, but in the old system, all would be 
reading their first, or perhaps second one. Our 
books cost no more than under the old system, 
and we have had more enjoyment and profit from 
our reading than ever before. 


An Easy Geography Lesson 
By Louise Mears 
Head of Department of Geography, State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
it IS an excellent thing for primary children 
to know the directions upon the earth’s sur- 
face. Little stories about directions provide 
topics for discussion and make an otherwise 
abstruse subject entertaining and enjoyable. 
The child should have a knowledge of direc- 
tions, relative and absolute. For practical train- 
ing the teacher may assign tasks and errands, 
naming the cardinal points in her instructions. 

Some children have a sense of direction, 
while others need careful and explicit guid- 
ance. Adults find themselves handicapped in 
a city until they orient themselves. The time 
to teach orientation is in the primary grades, 
preceding the use of maps, and leading up to 
map-making and map-interpretation. Teach- 
ing the directions on a map before the child is 
familiar with the directions about him may lead 
to permanent confusion in geography. 

This story of “The Little Rabbit That Didn’t 
Know Directions” should be followed by a dis- 
cussion on the part of the children, their dram- 
atizations, and original stories about how to find 
one’s way in a strange place. 


THE LITTLE RapBit THAT Dipn’t KNow 
DIRECTIONS 


Once upon a time there was a little rabbit 
that didn’t know north or south or east or west. 
One morning Mother Rabbit said to the little 
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SILENT-READING CRAYON LESSON 
By* MAE FOSTER JAY 


Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to the children to 
trace and color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson given 
below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent-reading 
lesson, or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 
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DO NOT DILLY-DALLY 


Jane liked to dilly-dally at her dressing. 

She put on one stocking and played a bit. 

She put on the other stocking and played a bit. 

Every morning Mother had to say, “Hurry, Jane!” 

Every morning Mother and Daddy had to wait 
for Jane to come to the table. 


Every morning Mary had to wait for Jane to 
walk to school with her. 


One morning Mother did not say, “Hurry, Jane!” 
Mother and Daddy did not wait for her. 

Mary did not wait for her. School did not wait! 
Jane did not dilly-dally any more. 

A thoroughbred does not make anyone else wait. 
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rabbit, “Come, Bunny, we must have some 
sweet green lettuce to-day, and you will have 
to fetch it from the garden.” 

“Will you go with me, Mother?” asked the 
timid Bunny, for he knew that the garden 
patch was far away on the other side of the 
woods. 

“No, you must go alone to-day. Listen to 
me, little Bunny, while I tell you which way to 
— 

: “But I do not know directions, Mother,” he 
said. 

“This will never do, Bunny. You must be- 
gin right now to learn how to find your way. 
Listen to me, and do not be afraid.” 

Mother Rabbit pointed to the sun and said, 
“See, Bunny, the sun is now in the east. 
Travel toward the sun, as fast as you can go, 
through the woods, and then you will come to 
the garden patch.” 

‘I can do that, Mother,” answered Bunny, 
“but how shall I find my way back home?” 

“You foolish rabbit. You will have to think 
that out for yourself. Hurry along, now.” 

The little rabbit hopped away toward the 
east, where the red sun was peeping over the 


woods. He was a good little rabbit, and did 
not waste any time. Soon he was in the big 
woods. 


All at once the sun was gone. A big cloud 
darkened the sky, and Bunny could not tell 
which way to go. It was not 
his fault that he could not 
tell which way was east. He 
sat still and waited. Perhaps 
his mother would come, he 
thought. 

“Good morning, little rab- 
bit,” he heard a stranger say. 
“Why do you wait here?” 

“I have lost my way. I do 
nt know which direction is 
east,” said Bunny. 

“Tam sorry I cannot help 
you,” said the stranger. “I 
know only two directions, and 
they are north and south.” 
Then the stranger, who was a 
friendly white rabbit, took a 
drink from a cool spring. 

“How do you happen to 
know north and south, I 
should like to know?” asked 
poor little Bunny. 

“I come to this spring every 
day to get a drink. I know 
that my home is north of this 
spring, and that the spring is 
south of my home.” Then the 
stranger laughed. He seemed 
to think he had said some- 
thing very wise. 

“That does not help me to 
find my way to the garden,” 
said Bunny. 

“Let me think,” said. the 
stranger rabbit. “I remember 
something that may help you 
find your way. It is a secret, 
but I will tell it to you be- 
cause I like you.” 

“Oh! but you are kind,” 
said Bunny, trying to be 
cheerful. 

Then the stranger rabbit 
looked wise, and said, “If you 
turn your nose to the north, 
your right ear will be toward 
the east.” 
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was told to do. He faced the north and sat 
very still. “How can I tell whether my right 
ear is toward the east?” he asked. 

Just then the sun came out from behind the 
clouds. Sure enough, the sun was on the same 
side of Bunny as his right ear. The secret was 
a good one. 

Bunny lost no time, and hopped quickly 
through the woods to the garden. He ate all 
the tender green lettuce he wanted, and picked 
a few leaves to take home to his mother. 

“But how shall I find my way home?” he said 
to himself. “I must think this out for myself. 
Why not run toward the woods and keep on 
going straight ahead, with my back to the 
sun?” 

He hopped along quickly through the woods, 
and reached home safely. He was a proud little 
bunny. 

“Oh, Mother,” he said, “I found my way back 
home. Tell me what direction I was traveling.” 

“You are learning to find your way very well, 
Bunny,” said Mother Rabbit. “You were travel- 
ing west when you came home, because you kept 
your back to the east.” 

“Now I have a little secret all my own,” said 
Bunny to himself. “When your back is toward 


the east, your face is toward the west, and when 
your back is toward the west, your face is 
toward the east,” and then Bunny tried to look 
very wise, 
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Little Bunny did just as he 


An Arbor Day Poster Made by a Toledo, Ohio, Pupil 
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Kindness to Animals: A Pet Project 
By Mary S. Pickle 


Our Pet Project this year was very success- 

fully carried out. To begin with, I had on 
our library table a large number of the best 
books and pictures of animals and birds. Among 
others were the Burgess books and the Dr. Do- 
little books. The class requested that I read them 
the first Dolittle book. Interest in it was in- 
tense, and the children really loved the doctor 
and his animals, Jip, Gub-Gub, Dab-Dab, Too- 
Too, Polynesia, and the rest. 

In our morning discussion it was suggested by 
a child that we visit our Zodélogical Gardens. 
This was planned, and booklets were made in 
which to jot down descriptions and names of na- 
tive homes of the animals seen on the visit. 

On our return we discussed our delightful ex- 
cursion and exchanged notes from the little book- 
lets. Several very interesting paragraphs were 
written, and the children put these into their 
Zoo Books. 

Letters to the parents were written, telling 
about the trip and asking them to contribute a 
few cents toward the purchase of a room pet, 
which the children had decided that they wanted. 
The class voted that three children visit a pet 
store and report the cost of different pets. 

A very lively discussion ensued on the choice 
of a pet; and to help them de- 
cide, I put on the blackboard 
this little silent-reading lesson: 

Is it a pet we shall enjoy? 

Can we make a place to keep 
it? 

Can we get proper food for 
it? 

How can we give it exercise? 

Does it cost too much? 

Come to class ready to de- 
cide, by vote, on our pet. (The 
pupils chose a pair of rabbits 
costing $1.50.) 

Many activities followed. In 
the manual-training class the 
hutch was made out of a box. 
This required much arithmetic 
and calculating, and the pupils 
became proficient in using the 
yard, foot, inch, and half-inch 
as units of measure. 

A group was sent to a hard- 
ware store for a lock, staples, 
beading, and braces for the 
cage. Some things were do- 
nated from home. Another 
group was held responsible for 
painting the cage. The class 
kept track of all expenses. 

Our next discussion was on 
the care of our pets. In one 
lesson we decided that a bed of 
straw or hay must be changed 
every other day. Tools, such 
as a toy hoe and rake, and wa- 
ter and food dishes were need- 
ed. Children promised to bring 
them. 

One of our lessons was a talk 
on the proper food for rabbits. 
We discussed green and dry 
food and the need of the two 
kinds. We spoke of rabbits’ 
liking bread and milk, and of 
their need of fresh water. We 
noted that rabbits are wise eat- 
ers. 

As the project went on, we 
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placed on our spelling lists some of the words we 
encountered, 

I put this paragraph on the blackboard for the 
silent-reading period: 

“Dr. Dolittle’s Circus” is a fine book. 
There is one copy on our library table. 
Someone who has a library card may get an- 
other copy. Does someone own a copy? 
Here are some interesting and funny parts 
of the story. You may select one to read 
and tell us about. 

(Following was a list of selections, with the 
pages given, from the book mentioned.) The re- 
ports from this reading were surprisingly well 
given. The children took notes if they wished, 
and used them in reporting. 

I then wrote the following instructions on the 
blackboard. Their value in cultivating alert- 
ness, initiative, and ability in silent reading is 
evident. 

1. Can anyone make us a clay statue of Dr. 
Dolittle? Do not forget his hat. Four neat 
workers may use the clay. Keep it off the floor. 

2. Draw me a picture of your favorite animal. 
Use crayons. Tell me below the picture, on some 
lines you draw, why you love this animal. 

3. I know a little girl who is sick. She loves 
animals, and would enjoy an animal scrapbook. 
Five children who sign their names below may 
plan and make this. I will hear your plans to- 
morrow morning at half-past nine. Write them 
out and appoint one child to report. 

4. Anyone may make a toy animal with wood. 
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Put it on a standard and on rollers. Decide 
whom you wish to make it for. Four children 
may work at once. There are some splendid pat- 
terns in the yellow box on the piano. 

I had been reading to the class the Burgess 
daily animal stories found in the evening paper; 
later I had different pupils do this. Nearly every 
one brought the story to school each morning. 
We made a book of these stories and a cover for 
it in the art class. As different groups worked 
at this each time, it is a class book. 

At least once a week we had a quiet library 
period. This was usually followed by an account 
of some of the things read. 

In clay work rabbits and other animals were 
made, and dishes for the food and water were 
molded. 

After two weeks we weighed our rabbits to see 
whether they were gaining, and found that they 
were. Little stories were written on “What 
Keeps Our Bunnies Well?” Most of the class 
wrote that the four essentials were proper food, 
exercise, rest, and good treatment. 

Some very good posters on Kindness to Ani- 
mals were planned and made. Cut-out pictures, 
crayons, water colors, and the printing press 
were used in making these. 

The children learned something about geog- 
raphy after our excursion to the zoo. We took 
an imaginary trip to the various native homes of 
the animals, and talked over what we saw there. 

After our lesson about Yellowstone Park, we 
wrote invitations to parents and friends to at- 
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tend a movie, “The Animals of Yellowstone Na. 
tional Park.” On this day, all posters, Scrap- 
books, toy animals, and samples of written work 
were on exhibition. Also any child who wished 
brought his well-cared-for home pet. We charged 
five cents admission and served lemonade and 
cakes. Every child had some part in this fina] 
experience. A kind and loving attitude toward 
animals was manifested by the entire group. 


The Partially Deaf Child 
By Jessie O. De Ford 


REALLY, Miss Werter, I am ashamed to ask 

you to take another slow child into your 
room,” remarked the principal, one day after 
school, “but the truth of the matter is that Miss 
Blank has had a boy in her room for three ge- 
mesters who has gained neither in reading nor 
phonetic ability. Most of the time he seems list- 
less. I wonder if you would be willing to give 
him a trial, to see if you can diagnose his cage. 
We thought a different teacher might be good 
for him.” 

The next morning, Richard, the child in ques- 
tion, reluctantly entered Miss Werter’s class. To 
her cheery “Good morning,” he replied with 
merely a discouraged stare. The teacher showed 
him to a seat in about the middle of the room. 

For that day’s story she had chosen the much- 
beloved “Gingerbread Boy.” As the story pro- 
gressed, Richard leaned forward eagerly; and 
then slowly, and apparently unconsciously, he 


A Safety-First Poster 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this design for the blackboard to be used with a calendar for the month. 
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Not to go where you may 


fall. 


By doing so, ‘twill be your 
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Then you'll not suffer 





ache or pain. 
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came up the aisle toward the teacher. By the 
time the Gingerbread Boy was on the fox’s tail, 
Richard was standing by Miss Werter’s side. 
As the fox devoured the Gingerbread Boy, he ex- 
daimed, “Oh,” in a most pathetic tone. Suddenly 
he realized where he was, and, looking anxiously 
up into the teacher’s face, said, “I couldn’t hear 
it all from my seat. I came up in front, for I 
wanted to hear every word of your story.” 

Placing her hands on the boy’s shoulders and 
looking kindly down into his big blue eyes, Miss 
Werter replied, “I’m glad you did.” 

Immediately she chose four children to come 
to the front. “Why do these boys and girls wear 
glasses?” she inquired of the grade. 

“To help them see,” one child answered. 

“Their eyes are bad,” another pupil added. 

“Yes,” said the teacher. “Now, Richard’s eyes 
do not trouble him, but his ears aren’t as good as 
some of yours. We must all try to help him hear 
everything that is said in our room.” 

A feeling of genuine sympathy, evinced by the 
kindly expressions on the faces, swept over that 
1B group of children. There was a moment of 
silence. Then a little lad in a front seat arose, 
saying, “Miss Werter, Richard may have my 
seat.” 

By means of some extra help, both in and out 
of class, Richard soon caught up with the rest of 
the group, and by the close of the semester he 
was one of Miss Werter’s “star” readers. 


Little Rhymes for Little People 
By Olive E. Winship 


THE teacher reads or recites the following 
rhymes and writes them on the blackboard 
as the children watch. As each line is com- 
pleted, it is repeated by individual pupils, and, 
at the close, the entire rhyme is repeated by the 
class in unison. 


Wintertime is past. 

Spring is here at last. 

Guess this word I spell— 
A-P-R-I-L. 


Here is April, 
This is spring; 
The sun shines down on 
Everything. 
Here is April, 
This is spring; 
Raindrops spatter 
Everything. 


On the ground are patches green, 
Grass a-growing can be seen. 


Peeping here 
And peeping there, 
Seeds are sprouting; 
Step with care! 


The italicized directions are to be given orally 
by the teacher and used as preliminary seat 
work, After the children have followed these 
directions, they come to the class circle. Here 
they tell what they have done, and compare their 
handwork. The teacher recites the accompany- 
ing rhyme, and then prints it on the blackboard, 
aline at a time. The children repeat each line, 
tither individually or in concert; finally the 
Whole rhyme is given by the class. 

It is more important that the child should 
acquire a sense of composition and of reading 
than that he be taught the few “sight words” 


_ that he may discover. 


If the best of the handwork is mounted, the 
accompanying printed rhymes pasted beneath, 
and these mounts kept in sight, they are ever 
teady for review. At the close of the month, 


Primary Methods and Devices 


fasten the mounts together in book form, and 


add a pictured cover suggestive of the month. 


Draw a fairy holding an umbrella and a fan. 


Who is this, 
So cunning and cool? 
Why, can’t you guess? 
He’s April Fool! 


Draw, color, and cut chickens. 
Chick, chick, chick, 
Come here quick! 
Here’s your breakfast, little chicks. 
Come and pick, peck, pick. 


Draw, color, and cut ducks. 
Lucky Ducky’s dressed in yellow, 
He’s a pretty little fellow, 
Oh, so trim. 
On the ground his feet go waddling, 
In the pond his feet go paddling, 
Watch him swim! 


Draw, color, and cut rabbits. 
O Rabbit, Bunny Rabbit, 
You’ve such a funny habit, 


When you walk you only hop, hop, hop. 


Come over this way near me, 
You need not ever fear me, 


Please don’t run away. Stop, stop, stop! 





leaves. 
a “bed” of green. 


from a pattern. 
a “bed” of green. 
in the paragraph above, substituting the word 
Daffodil for the line Little Crocuses.) 
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Draw, color, and cut flowers and leaves. 
One little flower, 
Two little flowers, 
Three little flowers 
Are near. 


Four little leaves, 

Five little leaves, 

Six little leaves 
Are here! 


Sketch, or trace from a pattern, crocuses and 
Use colors liberally. Cut, and mount in 


As you peep up through the snow, 
Little Crocuses, 
I should truly like to know, 
Little Crocuses, 
Where you got your colors bright: 
Did they come in bright sunlight? 
Do you go to sleep at night, 
Little Crocuses? 


Sketch daffodils and leaves, or trace them 
Color and cut them. Mount in 
(Use the same rhyme given 








color, and mount. 


brown near the flowers. 
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APRIL COLORING CARD 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 
Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to the children to trace, 


Color the flowers a delicate red-lavender, deeper in the shadows, 
yellow-green, and blue-green in the shadows. 


GOOD 


Color the stems green, shading to a deep 
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Color the leaves 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange of 

ideas and devices found helpful in school work. In 
order that as many ideas as possible may be given each 
month in our limited space, articles should not exceed 
three hundred words in length; shorter articles are de- 
sirable. One dollar will be paid for each accepted arti- 
cle. (This includes all publication rights.) Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage 
is sent; otherwise they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: The article must be separate from the 
letter accompanying it. Use white unruled paper, 8% 
x 11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of the paper 
and leave space between the lines. Write the article in 
clear, large handwriting, if it cannot be typewritten, 
using one side of the paper only. Make the article con- 
cise. Write the number of words in the article in the 
upper right-hand corner of the page, and the name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner. Address all con- 
tributions for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
17313 Riverway Drive, Lakewood, Ohio. 


CLUB LETTERS 


Controlling Restlessness 


LF URING the spring days I try to include a 
little written work with each lesson. I find 
that the children settle down to work more read- 
ily if they do not need to confine themselves to 
the printed page for long periods. 

In assigning a reading lesson I frequently ask 
the pupils to write down the main thought in 
each paragraph and as many minor thoughts as 
they can find. This gives good practice in out- 
lining. I sometimes ask them to write a para- 
graph telling how they liked the story. 

In nearly every school the children are allowed 
to write each of their spelling words once or 
twice on the blackboard. I make a practice of 
allowing the children to use the blackboard freely 
during other study periods so long as they are 
quiet and the room does not become dusty from 
chalk. 

Because of this privilege, the children prac- 
tice free-hand map-drawing, outline the reading 
lessons almost daily, outline every campaign in 
history on the blackboard, and locate each battle 
on a neatly drawn map. Because the pupils may 
move about freely, the spirit of restlessness is 
not so apparent.—MILDRED WIGGINS, Minnesota. 


Easter Baskets 


GINCE I wanted something different for Easter 
seat-work last year, I decided on this plan. 

Take medium brown or gray construction pa- 
per five inches square and fold it into sixteen 
squares, Unfold it, and at each corner cut a slit 
the length of one square. Then cut four slits in 
each side, lengthwise, but do not cut into the 
corner squares. Next, take bright-colored con- 
struction paper, such as pink, yellow, and pale 
green, and cut it into one-fourth-inch strips, and 
weave these into the sides, as in mats. When all 
four sides are finished, trim the edges evenly and 
glue the sides into the shape of a box. This 
makes a box which looks very much like a woven 
basket. To make the handle, cut a strip of con- 
struction paper three fourths of an inch wide 
and ten inches long. Fasten it on the inside in 
the center, near the bottom of the basket, with 
paper fasteners. Rosettes may be pasted on the 
outside. Now cut white or green tissue paper in- 
to long narrow strips and fill the basket half or 
two thirds full, forming a nest in the center. In 
this nest place eggs made of papier maché and 
colored blue, orange, and green. 


To make papier maché, soak bits of old news- 
paper in water to which powdered glue has been 
added. Stir this often, and when it is almost 
like putty, it is ready to use. It is easily shaped 
into objects, and when it is dry, it is light in 
weight and not easily broken.—LUCILLE GILEs, 
Colorado, 





The Tree Club 


RBOR DAY has been set aside for the pur- 

pose of creating a knowledge and love of 
trees. Would not that day mean more to school 
children if it were made the climax of several 
months of interesting work? 

A formal program and the planting of a soli- 
tary tree does not make a lasting impression. 
The majority of the children have their minds 
on the coming half-holiday. They are only ex- 
posed to the work in hand; they do not absorb it. 

A Tree Club helped to solve this problem with 
my pupils. The aim was to implant a love for 
trees which would result in preservation of for- 
est life. 

As early as January or February, in the time 
devoted to nature study each week, the Club, 
duly organized, held its sessions. After each 
meeting, a comprehensive outline was left on the 
blackboard to be copied by the secretary in a 
notebook and reviewed by the Club. 

A brief outline of the work follows: 

1. Recognition of different kinds of trees 
2. Habitat of different kinds 
3. Uses of trees to man 
4. Influence on air 
5. Influence on storms 
6. Influence on water supply 
7. Relation to soil 
8. Relation to settlements of men 
9. Relation to music and art 
10. Relation to history 
11. Relation to literature 
12. Conservation of forests 
13. External features of trees and functions 
of each 
14. Internal structure of trees and functions 
of each part 

To aid in the recognition of trees, field lessons 
naturally come first. Then by means of charts, 
reference books, magazines, and such material, 
acquaintance with less familiar varieties may be 
made. Habitat can be discussed in relation to 
recognition work.—FLOY ROSENBARKER, New 
York. 


An Easter Egg Party 


LAs year a teacher of a district school wished 
to give an Easter party for her pupils, but 
since the youngest was five and the oldest six- 
teen, she was not sure that she could interest 
them all. Finally, she divided the school into 
two sections, one consisting of the older children 
and the other of the younger ones. She met with 
the older pupils after school and planned with 
them a party which they should give to the 
younger children. 

Each child in school brought an egg which he 
had colored. Some were dyed, some had pictures 
transferred on them, some were painted in oil 
colors, and some imitated dolls’ heads and were 
fastened to paper collars, so that they would 
stand up. These eggs were carefully wrapped in 
tissue paper and placed in a basket. The teacher 


played the organ while the children marched 
around the room, and as each one passed the bas. 
ket, he took an egg. The children of the third 
grade acted as judges to decide which egg was 
prettiest. 

The children went to the blackboard where pic- 
tures of eggs were drawn, and each one drew a 
picture, using the egg as a base. A dainty bas. 
ket of candy eggs was given to the one in eac) 
grade who drew the best picture.—ALTA \j. 
ToEPP, New York. 


A Telephone Device 


[wo toy telephones, purchased at the fiftecn- 
cent store, have wonderfully enlivened our 
oral language lessons. Our receiving class js 
composed of very shy little Indian children who 
do not understand or speak English. Our tele- 
phones have helped to introduce and emphasize 
correct forms of speech, and even the most 
timid child is eager to talk over the telephone.— 
RuTH E. YOuNG, British Columbia. 


Tree Conundrums 


HE answers to the following conundrums are 
the names of well-known trees. 


Conundrums Answers 
1. A nut you like on bread Butternut 
2. A fence and a tree’s product Walnut 
3. Land that borders on water Beech 
4. The remains of burnt wood Ash 
5. A fish wood Basswood 
6. A wooden receptacle and a 
church officer Box elder 
7. A male deer and what he sees 
with Buckeye 
8. A canine wood Dogwood 
9. Church officer Elder 
10. Always the same color Evergreen 
11. A wood you chew Gumwood 
12. An animal’s coat Fir 
13. A tree that means “long for” Pine 
14. A colored wood Redwood 
15. A tree that bears the name of 
Holland’s flower Tulip tree 
16. A southern product wood Cottonwood 
17. The way a well-dressed young 
man looks Spruce 
18. Two trees Pear 
19. The wood that has the name 
of an ore Ironwood 
20. The second personal pronoun Yew trie 


—MYRTLE BARBER CARPENTER, Michigan. 


Nature Study 


[HE busy country teacher can find little time 
for teaching nature study, but should not en- 
tirely neglect this interesting and important 
subject. 
This spring the children have been bringing 
in bouquets of wild flowers, gathered along the 
roadside as they come to school. The names 0 
the unfamiliar flowers are looked up in my wild- 
flower guide and reported to the school by some 
pupil. The best specimens are pressed and 
mounted with little strips of paper in our Na 
ture Study Scrapbook, which is made of a good 
grade of heavy brown wrapping paper. A short 
description and the name are written beside 
each specimen. For review work, the book 38 
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neld up before the school, and the children are 
asked to give the correct name and description 
of each flower. 

The pupils are beginning to pay more atten- 
tion to the wild flowers, and are trying to bring 
in rare and unusual ones.—ESTHER BOEHLJE, 
Jowa. 


Helps in Nature Study 


[N MY rural school we worked out a very in- 
teresting project on the study of birds. The 
boys were sent for a small maple tree, which we 
stood in a vacant corner of the schoolroom. In it 
we placed abandoned birds’ nests which had been 
brought to school from time to time. The crows’ 
nests we placed in a crotch of the tree near the 
top. The orioles’ nests we fastened out near the 
end of a branch. Thus the children learned how 
the different nests are constructed and where 
they are placed. In each nest we placed the cor- 
rect number of eggs, made from colored clay. If 
we could not get clay of the right color, or if we 
needed spots on the eggs, we used oil paints or 
ordinary wall paint. Next, we traced and col- 
ored on cardboard a life-size picture of each bird 
from a bird calendar or chart. Each bird was 
cut out and fastened on the tree, in or near its 
own nest. 

A great deal of time was saved by doing some 
of the work at recess. This project, as you will 
see, not only correlated nature study and draw- 
ing, but also furnished excellent material for 
compositions.—GLADys L. HopGEes, New York. 


Our Correspondence Books 


M* CLASS gives marked attention to com- 
position, spelling, writing, and drawing 
since we started our “correspondence books.” 

I found that children frequently weary of 
writing compositions which they feel will be 
thrown into the wastebasket after the teacher 
has looked them over. Also they are liable to 
write what they think the teacher expects them 
to write, instead of relying on their own orig- 
inality, 

We send our correspondence books, on com- 
pletion, to the children’s hospital, where they re- 
tive a warm welcome. We have two exercise 


books, from which the covers are removed and re- 


SAVE THE TREE 


placed by artistic wrappers, 
designed and executed by the 
children. 

The best letters and com- 
positions in the class are 
tarefully copied by their 
writers into the correspond- 
ence book. Knowing that 
tther children are going to 
tead the books, the children 
thw real enthusiasm in 
making their letters and 
compositions as amusing and 
Interesting as possible. Sev- 
tral children have tried little 
beems with marked success. 
All the original work goes in- 
to one book. 

For the sake of those who 
ae not proficient in composi- 
tim, we have the second 
bok. Into this go copies of 
stories or poems read. Those 
who have the highest marks 
in spelling and writing are 
allowed to contribute. The 
artists of the class illustrate 
the compositions. — NoRAH 
SMARIDGE, New Jersey. 


Utilizing Sealing Wax 

OL small school was sadly in need of vases 

or containers in which to place our attrac- 
tive bouquets of flowers. I had the pupils bring 
me some discarded pickle and jam jars. These I 
painted with sealing-wax paint (made by dis- 
solving broken bits of sealing wax in denatured 
alcohol) and decorated with sprays of flowers of 
melted wax. The results were most satisfac- 
tory. 

In order to encourage the use of sanitary 
drinking cups, I had pupils bring plain glass 
tumblers. I painted a small spray of flowers on 
each glass. Now each child is eager to use his 
own particular glass—ANNE HORNBECK, New 
York. 


To Teach Capitals and Punctuation 


[HE following plan is helpful in teaching first- 
and second-grade pupils to use capital letters 
and punctuation marks. 

In writing work on the blackboard for the 
children to copy, write the capitals and punctua- 
tion marks with colored chalk. This calls the 
child’s attention to them, and in a short time he 
forms the habit of using them in his writing.— 
MERTIE GORE, Mississippi. 


Individual Lockers 

RACH child should have his own locker in 

which he can keep his materials and un- 
finished work. I have made very satisfactory 
lockers with wooden egg-crates. If these are 
piled two or three high, and stained, and deco- 
rated with a burlap curtain, they will make at- 
tractive lockers. Wicker baskets filled with 
plants and placed on the top add to the beauty of 
the lockers—JOSEPHINE McCarTHY, Massachu- 
setts. 


Teaching Numbers 


‘(HIS device may be used to help beginners to 
recognize numbers. We call it “The Dick- 
ory, Dickory, Dock Number Game.” 

Using colored chalk, draw a large circle on 
the blackboard. Write numbers, such as 10, 8, 
6, 9, 5, within the circle. Do not have the num- 





An Arbor Day Poster 
Made by a Toledo, Ohio, Pupil 





bers in their natural order. A child goes to the 
blackboard, takes a piece of chalk, closes his 
eyes, atid says, “Dickory, dickory, dock.” At 
the word “dock” he places his chalk on a num- 
ber, opens his eyes, and tells the number he 
touches, 

The children greatly enjoy this game. It has 
become a favorite at recess and noon, especially 
on rainy days. It is amazing how soon a child 
will recognize and remember even the large 
numbers.—NELLIE VARGO, New York. 


A Spelling Device 


LAs? fall a speaker at a teachers’ 

said, “Seventy-five per cent is only third 
base.” That gave me an idea, and this spring I 
am using a drawing of a baseball diamond for 
each child. Each day he makes one hundred I 
place a star on the base line, advancing him 
around the bases to the home plate, thus mak- 
ing a home run. We are all anxiously awaiting 
the end of the month to see how many “home- 
= kings” we shall have-—FRANCES M. NOLAN, 

io. 


institute 


An Aid to Reading in the First Grade 


| ty ANY children in your grade have formed 
the habit of reading slowly and monot- 
onously, try the following suggestions. Have 
the child read silently before reading aloud. 
Say something like, “Read it to yourself and 
tell it to me.” Always teach your new words 
before class in phrases; never drill on single 
words. Flash different phrase cards, such as “a 
big black dog,” and “in the summertime,” and 
so on. Ask questions calling for a phrase or a 
group of words. To obtain the answer, “The 
little red hen found a grain of wheat,” ask, 
“Who found a grain of wheat?” or “What did 
the little red hen find?” 

Have the children dramatize stories, empha- 
sizing the fact that each child is the person he 
is playing.—D. R. M., New York. 


An Aid to Mastery of New Words 


rok my pupils in the lower grades, I have 
devised the following aid. Each child is re- 
quired to buy a composition book, or to make a 
blank book, laced on the side 
with tape. This book con- 
tains twenty-five pages. 
Each page has arranged up- 
on it four spaces for words 
in groups of ten. Thus each 
book contains, when finished, 
one thousand words. Before 
assigning a new lesson to the 
class, I select the difficult and 
unfamiliar words, write 
them carefully on the black- 
board, and have the children 
copy them painstakingly into 
the new  word-list books. 
We call the books “Pronounc- 
ing Tests.” 

Every morning, at the be- 
ginning of the reading lesson 
period, each pupil is called 
upon to pronounce all the 
words in his newest list of 
ten. If he pronounces the 
ten words successfully with- 
out stumbling, I place a red 
star at the top of that list in 
his book. When he has com- 
pleted careful and correct 
pronunciation of each word 
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in ten groups (one hundred words), I place a 
silver star in his book. Perfect mastery of the 
thousand words entitles a pupil to a gold star, 
to be placed opposite his name on the cover. 
These books may be utilized in spelling lessons 
and sentence composition. Words from history, 
geography, and current events may be satisfac- 
torily correlated and learned.—VIVIEN C. FER- 
GUSON, Tennessee. 


An Arithmetic Device 


| & WAS hard for my third grade to remember 
the combinations. I numbered several col- 
ored paper sheets, six by nine inches in size, 
from 0 to 12, one number on each sheet. The 
class forms a circle, and one of the numbered 
sheets is pinned to each child. Then one pupil 
is blindfolded and placed in the center of the 
circle. The children walk around the circle until 
the blindfolded one says, “Stop!” He then 
touches a child, who gives the sum of his num- 
ber plus the number of the child in the center. 
The one in the center has to give the number of 
the one in the circle. This game may also be 
used for the multiplication tables.—DLAuURA 
BuURRES, Kansas. 


Attractive Articles Made from Paper 


he girls in my room made very attractive 
hats from a large wall-paper book. We cut 
large circles for the brim of the hat. Then 
from the center we cut a small hole to fit the 
head. Tissue paper of some attractive color 
was gathered and pasted around the hole for 
the crown. 

We made umbrellas by covering a paper plate 
on both sides with tissue paper to match the hat 
crown. The edges of the tissue paper were cut 
into fringe. A small stick for the handle was 
put through an empty spool and then through 
the center of the plate. The top was finished 
with half a spool or a bit of modeling clay.— 
HAZEL BENNETT, New York. 


Reading Material for Spare Time 


ON THE tops of a few empty desks in the 
back of our room, we have placed a collection 
of pamphlets on health, foods, descriptions of 
various states and of places of unusual scenery 
in the United States, such as the different parks, 
the mountains, and so on. Also, we have several 
exhibits of cotton, and a pamphlet on the mak- 
ing of ink. 

All of these bulletins and other material we 
have received free by writing for them. This 
literature makes excellent reference material 
for such subjects as geography, hygiene, and 
nature study. 

The children enjoy reading these pamphlets 
in their study periods or spare moments. The 
upper grades can write for the material, thus 
receiving training in letter-writing. My pupils 
look forward eagerly to every new booklet which 
I obtain.—CLaRA O. JOHNSON, North Dakota. 


A Trip 
[HE following simple device may be used for 
teaching new and difficult words to the 
pupils of the second grade. 

The pupils choose a place where they wish to 
go on a journey. I draw a line on the black- 
board, indicating at one end the place of start- 
ing, and at the other the place of destination. 
All along this line I write words taken from the 
lesson, representing stations on the way. Each 
pupil in turn tries to complete the journey by 
pronouncing all the words correctly. 


More interest will be aroused by allowing 
each pupil to choose the car he wishes to drive. 
Then write the names of the different cars on 
the blackboard and see which car ranks first, 
which second, and which third. Sometimes, 
when a car gets stalled, another is called on to 
pull it out or help it along the way.—GENEVIEVE 
E. LAWLER, South Dakota. 


Health Cars 


NE health poster that was very interesting 


to my smaller pupils was of milk bottles 
resembling cars, going to the “House of 
Health.” 


Cut from stiff paper a milk bottle about ten 
inches long. At the narrow end, have a little 
tip for the radiator cap. Where the bottle be- 
gins to widen, cut a little strip and push it up 
to resemble a windshield. Directly back of the 
windshield, place a small steering wheel. Cut 
out a little space near the steering wheel for the 
seat. In this space, paste a picture of a girl or 
boy, cut from a catalogue. Cut out two wheels 
and paste them on the lower part of the bottle, 
one at each end. Place these cars on one end of 
a rectangular sheet of paper, and a house at the 
other end. On the house print the words “The 
House of Health.” At the top of the poster, 
place the printed words “Our Health Cars.”— 
CLARA QO, JOHNSON, North Dakota. 


A Stamp Collection 


ANY teachers do not know the value of a 

school stamp collection as a means of inter- 
esting girls and boys in geography, history, and 
government. It is easy to get a collection of 
three or four hundred varieties. Let the chil- 
dren sort and mount the stamps. Separate 
sheets are better for a school collection than an 
album. If a child shows special interest in the 
stamps of any particular country, encourage 
him to study its history, geography, and so on, 
by giving him assignments on it in his various 
classes. Essays, stories, and sketches may be 
written in the English classes on the subject of 
stamps. Designs and borders may be discussed 
and utilized in drawing classes. The cost of the 
stamps is nominal. Many dealers sell a packet 
of two hundred varieties for ten cents. In this 
packet the new countries of Latvia, Lithuania, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, and the Ukraine 
are represented.—M, C. B., Maine. 


When Silent Reading is Play 


‘HIS year, when I found that my material for 
silent reading was limited, I decided to 
spend three periods a week on book material and 
the other two periods on our reading booklets. 

We make these booklets of construction paper 
in the drawing period. I place all the materials 
to be used on a convenient table, and write ex- 
plicit directions on the blackboard. Each child 
reads silently what is to be done, and then car- 
ries out the instructions. He is free to ask me 
any word that he does not know. .At the end of 
the period I inspect the booklets. 

There is no limit to the things that can be 
worked out. Here are a few which I have used: 

1. Hectographed copies of a brownie with in- 
structions to color, cut out, and paste in the 
booklet. 

2. Directions for folding paper to make an 
envelope; then pasting in the booklet. 

3. NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS’ 
picture-study questions to be answered, and re- 
productions pasted on the same page. —NELL 
VOLTMER, Wyoming. 


How to Care for Pictures and Clippings 


O FILE pictures and clippings for classroom 
work, some method similar to the following 
may be used. 

Select a child for librarian of each subject, 
Let him make large folders or envelopes for fj. 
ing purposes. Whenever you or members of the 
class bring pictures or clippings, turn them over 
to the librarian in whose department the mate. 
rial belongs. It becomes his duty to mount or 
prepare it properly, and to file it in his particy. 
lar collection. If the collection is large and 
varied, he may need sub-folders within the 
larger one. He will also need a card index or 
catalogue. 

When you need material, it is not necessary to 
leave your class or your work in hand to secure 
it. All you need to do is to call on your libra. 
rian.— ALICE MARY GREER, California. 


Group Projects 


(, 000 results have been secured in the upper 
grades of a two-room school by having the 
pupils work out projects in groups. 

We are now successfully carrying out this 
plan in our nature study. 

The fifth-graders have charge of a wild-flower 
exhibit. They are now covering and labeling 
jars for their specimens. They will also make 
posters and present a program for National 
Wild Flower Day. 

The sixth-graders have charge of a bird chart. 
They fill it out each morning, and they also place 
on a bulletin board each day a new bird picture 
or some interesting notes about birds, cut from 
papers or magazines. This group is preparing 
a Bird Day program. 

The seventh and eighth grades, working to- 
gether, have charge of the window boxes and 
school-yard flower beds. This section will have 
charge of the Arbor Day exercises. 

Each group elects a captain, and the work is 
done with as little supervision by the teacher as 
possible. There is considerable rivalry to see 
which group will have the best exhibits and 
present the best program.—Lou WHITNEY 
BuIss, Vermont. 


Broadcasting 


‘THE class pretends to be listening in. The 

cloakroom, with both doors open, is the 
broadcasting station. The official announcer is 
chosen by the class. He steps to the door, which 
is the microphone, and announces: “The broad- 
casting is coming to you from Station 5A, 
School Number 1.” Then he proceeds to al- 
nounce his program. 

We decide in advance what kind of program 
we shall have, and who will be the entertainers. 
Sometimes we have “American Hero Stories” 
and at other times “Stories of the Pilgrims.” 
The pupils who give the entertainment do s0 
from the cloakroom. When they finish, the an- 
nouncer says, “We hope you liked our entertain- 
ment, and the entertainers will be glad to hear 
from you concerning it.” 

The next day, for our English lesson, we 
write letters to the entertainers, addressing 
them “Station 5A, School Number 1.” We tell 
them what we liked or disliked in the program. 
The third day, the pupils receiving the letters 
read and criticize them. 

The pupils look forward to their Broadcasting 
Day, and we get some. excellent results in 
English—R. MCMENEMY, New Jersey. 


(Continued on page 79 ) 
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The Flicker 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


a 





wing 
ject The flicker is a woodpecker. 


r fil- 


the It has a strong bill. 


over 


““1| It drums with its bill. 


t or 


ms It drums on the branch of a tree. 
hy It makes a loud noise. 
£ Have you ever heard the flicker? 


bra- 





Photo by A. A. Allen, Ph.D., Cornell University 


The flicker has another name. 

It is called the highhole. 

Mr. and Mrs. Flicker make their 
nest in a tree trunk. 

They like to build in soft maples. | 

- They make a hole in the tree with 

icine tat aaa their strong’ bills. 

The hole is high up in the tree. 

The hole is a door to their nest. 


(Questions based on this text will be found on page 99.) 





nd Most woodpeckers get their food 
from trees. 

The flicker is a queer woodpecker. 

he It finds its food on the ground. 

ich It eats bugs and ants. 

“ It eats many, many ants. 

m The flicker is a grayish-brown bird. 

7 It has a red spot on the back of 





. its head. 

: It has a black stripe across its 

én breast. 

: When it flies, you can see a big 3 
. white patch on its back. py sm en 


ng 
in 
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Travel Hints from a Globe-Trotter 


By HARRY A. FRANCK 


April 192g 


Author of “Travels in Many Lands” (Geographical Readers), “A Vagabond Journey Around the World,” “All About Going Abroad,” Ete, 


LTHOUGH it is seventeen years since I 
sat behind a teacher’s desk, I distinctly 
recall how my thoughts turned, at about 
this season, to the subjects so attrac- 

tively set forth in travel folders and advertise- 
ments. I have not forgotten the one great ma- 
terial advantage of a profession with which I 
still consider myself allied (as an alumnus, shall 
I say?)—namely, that long summer vacation. 

The editors of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRI- 
MARY PLANS thought that in the course of many 
years of wandering over the face of the earth I 
should have become pretty familiar with the 
mechanics of travel, and that a few pointers on 





this subject would 
be welcomed by my 
erstwhile colleagues 
of the classroom. 
How vividly I re- 
member the green- 
horn slips of my own 
first summer trips 
abroad! 

The fact that I 
am writing of foreign 
travel does not mean 
that I believe in see- 
ing America last, nor 
that I have not seen 
a good deal of it my- 
self; but I have been 
asked to confine my- 
self to that suffi- 
ciently ample _terri- 
tory represented by 
the word “abroad.” 
I understand that in 
these pages next 
month another writer 
will tell of the varied 
possibilities offered 
for travel in the United States and Canada. 


WHERE TO GO 


In considering the first obvious question, 
where to go, I find myself compelled to split 
teaching ranks into several categories. The 
great majority of teachers have only the usual 
summer vacation; a small but growing number 
are able to add a sabbatical semester for travel 
and study—an investment that pays high divi- 
dends in better teaching; and a smaller number 
may now and then, or at least once in a lifetime, 

take a full year in which to bathe in 
foreign culture and pleasure. 

Where can one go, profitably, in the 
two or three months of the usual vaca- 
tion? Answer: anywhere in western 
Europe, to Mexico, through the West 
Indies to Panama, hurriedly down one 
side of South America and up the other, 
to Hawaii, or Alaska (neither of the two 
last-named being foreign, of course, 
though involving ocean travel); and one 
could glimpse some of the Oriental coun- 
tries if desired. Other, smaller fields 
will occur to you as you twirl the school 
globe. I had a teacher friend who used 

to take his family to 
Iceland almost every 








summer; he found the 
trip inexpensive, de- 
lightful, and well worth 


ABove: Tourist passengers enjoying deck games on & 
big liner (United States Lines) ; Interior of the Coliseum, 
Rome. AT Lert: Canal and church in Delft, Holland; A 
glimpse of Meiringen, a charming Swiss village (Swiss 
Federal Railroads); Trafalgar Square, London—in the 
background the church of St. Martins-in-the-Fields, and 
in the foreground the Nelson Monument showing one of 
the Landseer lions at its base (Photo by Roland Gorbold, 
from “The Cunarder”). BELOw: “The liner, she’s a lady 
—one of the splendid ocean vessels which annually carry 
hundreds of thousands of summer vacationists (Canadian 
Pacific Steamship Co.) 


eee 


while both from the scenic and the human-con- 
tact point of view. 

I realize that most people who go to Europe 
feel that this will be their one and only oppor- 
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tunity to see many widely separated places 
which they have always wanted to visit. The 
temptation to cover a great deal of ground is 
very strong. But nowadays more and more peo- 
ple plan to go, and go again, and still again. 
Personally I believe that it is the best plan to 
cultivate a limited field intensively, but every- 
one must judge for himself in such a matter. 


/ « 
ugh rete 


Arove: Old German buildings along one of Hamburg’s 
many “water streets” (Press Illustrating Service, Inc., 
New York); “Bon voyage!” (International Mercantile 
Marine Co.). AT Ricut: One of “the spires of Oxford”— 
Magdalen College (© Underwood & Underwood, New 
York); Rue de Rivoli, famous shopping street of Paris; 
The Cathedral, Antwerp, Belgium, with statue of Rubens 
in foreground (Press Illustrating Service, Inc., New 
York). BrLow: A typical high-class foreign train—“The 
Flying Scotsman,” which does the 393 miles between Lon- 
don and Edinburgh in eight and a quarter hours (London 
& North Eastern Railway). 





Many combinations of countries can be made 
without overstretching a summer vacation. Try 
the British Isles and northern France, with per- 
haps a dip into Belgium and Holland. England 





me” 


13) See 





and the Scandinavian countries combine well. 
France, Germany, and Switzerland will give you 
a busy summer. Germany and a glimpse of 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary and Austria 
is not too ambitious. Italy, France, and Swit- 
zerland make a good combination. In my peda- 
gogue days I spent an entire summer in Spain, 
with only a glimpse of France on the way home, 
and I would not add 
a cubit to the itiner- 
ary if I had ten 
years to plan that 
trip over again. Last 
summer I spent in 
Greece and the little 
chip of Europe that 
still remains to Tur- 
key. An old teacher- 
friend who spent 
part of the time with 
me admits that he 
might have done bet- 
ter to stay near the 
fégean than to go 
catapulting across 
Europe in order to 
see a bit of his an- 
cestral Scotland. 


How Mucu WItu It 


Cost? 
In the good old 
days when passports 
were unknown and 


sailors got the wages 
that a schoolboy now 
earns after hours, I went to Spain and back and 
enjoyed every minute of the long vacation men- 
tioned above, on $172. I wish it were possible 
to start out for a summer in Europe on as little 
now. A boy having his college vacation can, if 
he likes, take a job as cattleman, waiter, or coal 
trimmer, to earn his passage, and get along 
somehow on very little money. But for the aver- 
age teacher I should say that the mini- 
mum (including passage both ways but 
not including any long rail trip in this 
country) would be $400. I should pre- 
fer to set the minimum at $500, and if 
you can add another hundred to that it 
will almost double the ground you can 
cover or the comforts you can have. If 
I could take you with me, I could show 
you a number of corners that experience 
teaches one how to cut; but this sort of 
thing cannot well be taught in a corre- 
spondence school. 

From the advertising pages of a mag- 
azine or other available sources, get the 
names of as many tourist agencies as 
possible and write for their literature. 
Most of the agencies offer summer 
travelers inexpensive tours—inexpen- 
sive, at least, compared 
to what many Ameri- 
cans spend on their 
travels. On the whole 


I recommend joining a 
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party. Your time is so limited that this ar- 
rangement is probably the most economical one, 
in time as well as in money. If you are an un- 
usually independent, ungregarious, self-suffi- 
cient person, you may prefer to be “on your 
own’; but in nearly all cases the individual trip 
fits better into the space of a semester or a year 
of vacation. The season when most teachers 
can travel is naturally the most crowded one; 
therefore it is important to make your arrange- 
ments early. Most companies will expect you to 
pay a quarter of the passage money, or of the 
summer-tour price, as soon as you have made up 
your mind; the rest is usually paid a fortnight 
or so before you sail. Tourist third class is en- 
tirely satisfactory for most of us ordinary mor- 
tals, especially on the bigger and newer ships of 
the more important companies. A round trip in 
this class will cost you about $170, plus the $5 
government tax on steamship tickets. If you 
buy the trip across and the trip back separately, 
the cost will be appreciably greater. If you are 


(Continued on page 82) 
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No. 104—Steel 
Adjustable Pedestal 
Desk and Chair 


“Steel Desks Are Best!” 
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No. 174—Adjustable 
. Universal Tablet 
Arm Chair 


“Steel Desks Are Best!” 






































Universal Tablet Arm Chair — Movable, and 
Aw dar Hygienically correct. Swivel chair. Especially 
where movability is red without full desk 
with convenient book under seat. Indestruc- 
iste fsck then cece 


No, 114—Stesl Dash and Chair with Lifting ee oeden h wilt 


Sir nyt. sen nd in hi seat. H ice Ese hg 
tore 


No. 13 Cal tit ho ce — Furnished with 
box if ek Portis ie Adjuseble oe sone! pada fee 


“Steel Desks Are Best!” 


“Tf these deskscost a little 
more in the beginning, 

. that is only because 
they have been built to 
cost far less in the end.” 
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15 Master Models 
53 Distributors 
48-Hour Service 


The built-in quality of American School seats has for more than a half cen- 
tury met with the nation-wide recognition of school boards. From recogni- 
tion of quality came demand. And from demand arose a great national distrib- 
uting system that has made a bias peng quickly obtainable the country 
over. With 53 distributors—located to insure 48-hour delivery of your 
order — and a stock of 15 master models with almost 200 variations in style, 
size and design to select from—it is not un- 
usual that the American organization should be 
accorded supremacy in the school seating field. 











“The Factory is in Michigan 
But the Service is Local to you” 


















EN tee at 
Roosevelt High School, Oakland, Calif. 
C. W. Dickey, Supervising Architect 


























No. 135—Adjustable Univer- 







































sal with High School Top Claussen Junior High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
“Steel Desks Are Best!” Layton, Hicks &@ Forsyth, Architects 
iene . 
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»> i 7‘ ai Manitowoc High School, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Egy } SS —S x Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Penn. Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Architects 
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George Peabody Demonstration School, Nashville, Tenn. 
McKim, Meade and White, Architects 
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Picture Study—“Avenue at Middelharnis” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


F THE life of Meindert Hobbema 
little is actually known. His birth- 
place, his family, and the details 
of his early life are all uncertain. 

In the record of his engagement and mar- 
riage to Eeltje Vinck in 1668, his age is 
given as thirty years, and he is described 
as an artist of Amsterdam, a friend of Ja- 
cob van Ruysdael, who was the rival land- 
scapist of his time. This information 
places the year of his birth as 1638, and has 
led some to suppose that he was the pupil 
of Ruysdael, although we can be sure only 
of their friendship and association. 

Hobbema’s wife was in the employment 
of the Burgomaster of Amsterdam, and 
through the influence of one of her fellow- 
servants, the artist, at the time of his mar- 
riage, was appointed town-gauger of for- 
eign liquids, wines and oils, which had to 
be remeasured upon entering Holland. 
These duties must have claimed a large part 
of his time, for from the year 1668 on, his 
paintings became decidedly fewer. In fact, 
“Avenue at Middelharnis,” the subject of 
our lesson, is the only one dated with cer- 
tainty after that year. 

Church records tell us that Hobbema 
died on the fourteenth of December, 1709, 
in his home on the Rose Canal in Amster- 








Questions 


What country do we see pictured 
here? What do the masts on the ho- 
rizon between the first two trees on 
the right suggest about the village 
before us? What are the people in 
the picture doing? 


Do you like the sky? Do you think 
Hobbema has given it too much space 
in his picture? How does it compare 
with the size of the landscape? 
Where do you feel a little wind in 
the picture? Close your eyes and try 
to remember in which directions the 
lines of the picture lie, 


Along what path do your eyes first 
travel into the picture? Are you led 
away from it before you reach the end 
vf the road? Give from real life some 
illustrations of lines which seem to 
meet in the distance. 




















dam, directly opposite the house where 
Rembrandt had died forty years before. 
The church register has the note, “a pau- 
per’s funeral.” 


In Hobbema’s paintings we can read 
much of the personality of the man—his 
simple, direct love of his homeland, his 
practical, matter-of-fact nature, never jp. 
dulging in imaginative excursions aw. 
from the fields and woods of the Nether. 
lands, and his joy in airy clouds and warm 
afternoon sunlight. One feels that reg] 
people have lived and worked in the midst 
of the scenes he pictures, for nature to Hob- 
bema was generally in a week-day mood, 
For the painting of the figures and animals 
so often found in his landscapes, Hobbema 
was wont to call upon other artists, such as 
Adriaen van de Velde, Dirk van Bergen, 
Lingelbach, Adrian van Ostade, and Ber- 
chem. This was a custom commonly prac- 
ticed in seventeenth-century Holland. 

Although the precise relationship be- 
tween Hobbema and his great contempo- 
rary, Ruysdael, has not yet been deter- 
mined, the similarity of their subject mat- 
ter certainly suggests that they must have 
lived and worked in the same districts. 
Ruysdael transforms the Dutch landscape 
with poetic charm and dramatic vigor, 
and in this strength of imaginative power 
he is considered the greater master. Few 
artists, however, can surpass Hobbema in 

(Continued on page 103) 








“AVENUE AT MIDDELHARNIS” 








HIS picture shows Hobbema’s finest 

qualities: his joy in the Dutch landscape, 

his splendid color and supple brush, and 
his great gift for bringing into his work the 
light and air of nature. By general acknowl- 
edgment this is his masterpiece. It is the last 
picture which he is known to have painted, and 
is, in many ways, the most daring in compo- 
sition. 


Middelharnis is a fishing village about eight- 
een miles from Rotterdam. It seems the very 
soul of veace in its quiet countryside, and the 
red tile roofs, clustered near the little church 
tower, radiate warmth and cheer. The 
straight, tree-bordered road leads us toward 
the village and the far horizon, past a planta- 
tion of rose trees, an ample farmstead, and 


sunlit fields. Could any lines be more directly 
drawn to a focus point than those of the foliage 
tops of the trees, the ruts in the road, and the 
bordering banks of the irrigation ditches on 
either side? 


Hobbema has boldly cut his picture in half 
with the avenue of trees, while the crossroad 
divides the scene horizontally. As a study of 
lines, the picture is full of contrasts. The slen- 
der, upright tree trunks suggest lofty space 
and motion, and the quiet, low-lying lines give 
an air of peace and repose. The effect of move- 
ment in the clouds, the freshness of the sun- 
light, and the rich, brilliant color, give the pic- 
ture life and reality. Would you not like to 
follow the road to Middelharnis on a day 
like this which the artist has set before us? 
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Miniature Reproductions of “Avenue at Middelharnis” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 





















































Miniatures in the above size may be secured in same colors as picture on front 
cover. For prices see page 92. 
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For the Music Hour 


MUSICAL HORSES 


By FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


NE day Miss Golden had a surprise 
for the third grade. “Instead of our 
usual composition work, our lesson 
for to-day is going to be the writing 

of a music story,” she told the children. 

“What is it about?” Ned asked. 

“The name of the music is “The Wild 
Horseman,’ but I think that the story is 
about more than one horse.” Miss Golden 
opened the phonograph as she spoke. 

“What makes you think so?” 
asked. 

“Because I can hear more than one kind 
of tune,” Miss Golden explained. “I wonder 
whether you will, too.” 

Then the music began. It was a happy 
tune. Jack pretended to be riding horse- 
back. He held imaginary reins in his hands, 
and rocked gently back and forth in time 
with the music. 

All at once the music changed. 
louder and faster. 
quick hoof-beats. 

Jack stopped rocking. The children all 
sat up straight, as if they expected some- 
thing to happen. 

After a minute, the dashing tune was 
gone, and the gentle tune was playing again. 

This time Jack did not ride with it. He 
was listening to see whether the music 
would change once more. 

Sure enough, back came the dashing tune. 

“That’s the wild horseman,” Ned whis- 
pered, but nobody paid any attention to him, 
for all were listening to find what would 


Mamie 


It came 
There was a sound of 


come next. 


It was the gentle tune again. It was 
played once through, and then the story 
ended. 

“How many kinds of horses do you find 
in the music?” Miss Golden asked. 

“Two,” all the children answered. 

“The first one was tame,” Jack said. 
“Anyone could ride it.” 

“The second one was a runaway,” Mamie 
said. 

“And bigger than the first one,” John 
added. 

“Tell us the story,” begged Ned. 

Miss Golden wrote upon the blackboard: 
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Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 


Robert Schumann 
1810-1856 


“*The Wild Horseman,’ by Schumann.” 
Then she told the class, “Schumann was a 
German musician who lived not quite a 
hundred years ago. He wrote very wonder- 
ful music which you will like to hear as you 
go on through high school. He also wrote 
many little bits of music that tell stories or 
make music-pictures. In this music I want 
you each to hear your own story. Suppose 
we listen again. This time find out all you 
can about it. Which horseman comes into 
the story first? How does the story end?” 

Ned took up his pencil. “I am going to 
make a g each time that I hear the gentle 
tune,” he told Miss Golden. 





“And a w every time the wild horse goes 
past!” Jack cried. 

Miss Golden seated herself at her desk 
and listened with the class. When the music 
ended, she asked, “How many times did you 
put down a g, Ned?” 

“Three times,” Ned answered. 


“No, no!” cried Jack. 
went past me five times.” 

“How does that happen, Jack?” Migs 
Golden asked. “The gentle music comes in- 
to the story only three times.” 

“But the tame horse goes past twice some 
of the time,” Jack declared. 

“You mean that sometimes the tune 
finishes and then repeats?” asked Miss 
Golden. 

“Yes!” Jack nodded his head. 

Miss Golden turned to the phonograph. 
“Let us see whether it really does. When 
you think the gentle tune sounds finished, 
raise your hands.” 

The children listened carefully. Sudden- 
ly all the hands went up, because, as Mamie 
told Miss Golden, “The music says plainly 
enough ‘the end.’ ” 

“Go on,” begged Jack, “and you will see 
that the tame horse turns around and comes 
right back again.” 

Sure enough, the tune repeated. “It re- 
peats the next time, too,” Jack told the class, 
“but not the last time.” 

“For language to-morrow, how would you 
like to each write a little word-story about 
Mr. Schumann’s music-story?” Miss Golden 
asked. 

“Whatever we want to?” Ned asked. 

“Whatever the music tells you,” 
Golden corrected. 

“May we hear it once more?” Mamie in- 
quired. 

This time they all kept very quiet. Each 
one was thinking out his own story. 

When the music ended, Jessie said, “I 
know my story now; a little Shetland pony 
was trotting down the road—” 

“No, no!” cried Ned. “It was in a 
pasture—” 

“Mine was an Indian pony,” said Jack, 
very positively. 

Miss Golden laughed. “Now,” she said, 
“you see why I told you that the music must 
tell each of you your own story.” 

“Mine—” began John. 

“Wait until to-morrow, John,” said Miss 
Golden. “Then you may each read your 


“The tame horse 


Miss 


own story to the class.” 
(Continued on page 99) 
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New Problems and Projects for the 
Teaching of Great Britain 


By Mamie Thomson Johnson 


TEACHER’S OBJECTIVE: To help pupils 
form a correct concept of the greatness and far- 
reaching importance of Great Britain in the 
affairs of the world. 


I 


PROBLEM: To find out why Great Britain 
has been officially named “The British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” 


OUTLINE OF SUBJECT MATTER. 


Location, size, extent. 

The five categories of nations. 
Development since the World War. 
Language, the tie that binds. 


QUESTIONS: On a map of the world locate 
the island of Great Britain. How large is it? 
How does it compare with other important coun- 
tries in size? Study your world map to find out 
what other territory is owned, governed, or con- 
trolled by Great Britain. 

Can you show that such territories and lands 
cover nearly a quarter of the earth’s surface? 
Why is it sometimes said that “the sun never 
sets” on Britain’s colonial empire? Can you 
show by a study of the tables giving the popu- 
lations of various countries that this great em- 
pire includes within its boundaries more than a 
quarter of the population of the globe? In how 
many continents is this territory distributed? 
Show that its territory borders on the seven 
seas and is found in both the temperate and 
tropical zones. From the foregoing facts can 
you show that Great Britain has immense 
economic possibilities? 

How would you classify the countries and na- 
tions of which Great Britain is made up? Why 
do we look upon the British Isles as the “princi- 
pal mother lands of the colonized parts of the 
commonwealth”? Of what significance is the 
fact that Great Britain is substantially a free- 
trade manufacturing area, importing most of its 
raw materials (except coal) from the outside 
and paying for them by the export of manu- 
factured goods? Show that the Irish Free State 
is mainly an agricultural area. What is the pop- 
ulation of the British Isles? Can you show that 
it is the chief reservoir from which the capital, 
population, etc., have flowed into the colonized 
areas? Of what importance is the fact that it is 
the center of the shipping industry, which ship- 
ping is thirty-four per cent of the shipping of 
the world? Can you show that this fact links 
the different parts of the vast empire together? 
Show that the countries mentioned above, the 
British Isles, comprise the first category of coun- 
tries in the British Empire. Why should they 
be listed first? 

Locate Canada, Australia, the portions of 
South Africa belonging to Great Britain, and 
New Zealand. Why are these collectively known 
as the Dominions? What kind of government is 


found in each? Of what significance is the fact 
that they are all self-governing? Of what 
significance is the fact that these countries, al- 
though relatively small in number, occupy enor- 
mous territories in the Temperate Zone? What 
are the chief products of these Dominions? 
Show that they are all mainly concerned in the 
production of wheat, meat, maize, wool, fruit, 
gold and other minerals, etc. 

Of what advantage is it to the Dominions to 
ship these raw materials to England free of tar- 
iff while manufactured goods from England are 
subject to a protective tariff? Show that by 
such protective measures the Dominions may 
easily build up their own manufactures. Why 
should these Dominions be placed in the second 
category of countries? 

Locate India and Burma. What is the popula- 
tion of India? (325,000,000) What per cent of 
the people of India are engaged in agriculture? 
(More than 70.) Do the people of India raise 
enough to meet their own needs? What does 
India import? (Mainly manufactured articles.) 
What does she export? (Mainly raw materials.) 
Of what importance is the fact that India’s ex- 
ports amounted to over 160,000,000 and its im- 
ports to £250,000,000 in 1924? Why should 
India and Burma be placed in a category by 
themselves? In which category should they be 
placed? (Third.) 

How many crown colonies, coaling stations, 
protectorates and islands belonging to Great 
Britain do you find scattered about the world? 
Locate the following: Kenya and Nigeria in Af- 
rica; the Federated Malay States, Ceylon, Gib- 
raltar, Hong Kong, Aden, St. Helena, Jamaica, 
Bermuda. Can you locate fifty such units? In 
what zone are most of these located? Of what 
importance to England is the fact that most of 
these places yield tropical products? What is 
the character of the populations of these islands? 
(Colored.) Of what importance is the fact that 
the populations amount to over 60,000,000 peo- 
ple in all? What raw materials do they con- 
tribute to Great Britain’s trade? (Raw materi- 
als such as rubber, fibers, tin and copra, and of 
foodstuffs such as tea, coffee, sugar, and fruits.) 
What do they import from Great Britain? 
(Mostly manufactured goods.) Why do they 
charge tariff duties on such goods? (For rev- 
enue only.) Why should such possessions be 
listed under the fourth category? 

Locate Egypt. What is its relation to Great 
Britain? Locate Irak, Tanganyika, and New 
Guinea. From what source did Great Britain ob- 
tain her commissions for these countries? 
(From the League of Nations.) What is the 
population of Egypt? Of what significance is 
the fact that it exports a large amount of raw 
cotton? 

Why was the name British Empire an appro- 
priate one in 1914? (Although the Dominions 
were all self-governing in their own internal af- 
fairs, everything else was controlled from Lon- 
don.) When was the Irish Free State created? 
Of what significance is it that Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand are equal and in- 








dependent members of the . commonwealth? 
What steps have been taken toward self-govern- 
ment by India? Why is it just that India’s prog- 
ress to full dominion government depend upon 
her people’s demonstrating their readiness and 
ability to take charge for themselves of the af- 
fairs of their great country? 

What is Egypt’s relation to the British Com- 
monwealth? (Since 1922 Egypt has been recog- 
nized as an independent state closely bound to 
the commonwealth by treaty.) What crown col- 
onies have taken steps towards self-government? 
(Malta and British West Indies.) 

Can you show that “divergence in the spoken 
tongue creates a barrier to perfect understand- 
ing between nations and acts as an irritant’? 
Can you prove that the English language is the 
tie that binds the British Commonwealth to- 
gether? 

Why is the name “British Commonwealth of 
Nations” a better name than British Empire for 
this group of self-governing nations? 


II 


PROJECT: By means of pictures, mounted 
specimens, sand-table villages, costume dolls, 
charts, cardboard constructions showing archi- 
tecture, etc., have the pupils reproduce the Brit- 
ish Empire Exhibition at Wembly. This should 
represent, as did the Wembly Exhibition, the 
whole of the British Empire in miniature. The 
following should be represented: 

Newfoundland, with its furs, its mineral re- 
sources, the products of northern forests, and 
the fish of the northern Atlantic. Australia, 
with its dairy products, orchards, gardens, for- 
estry, cereals, plants, cottons, vineyards, mining, 
shipping, and transportation. New Zealand 
should show the sporting as well as the indus- 
trial advantages of the waters of the South At- 
lantic. India should show its artistic beauties 
as well as its industrial and cultural advance. 
Try to model the Taj Mahal at Agra and the 
Jama Masjid at Delhi. Show samples of the 
arts and crafts, pictures of the metal work and 
weaving and carving in wood and ivory which 
have made Indian art renowned throughout the 
world. Canada should have pictured her nat- 
ural and manufactured products. South African 
exhibits should include pictures of ostriches, dia- 
mond mines, diamond cutting and polishing, 
fruits, minerals, and manufactured goods. West 
Africa may be represented by a walled town on 
the sand table showing a native village. Ber- 
muda may be represented as a vacation and 
pleasure land. 


III 
PROBLEM: What four things are necessary 
to the proper economic and industrial develop- 
ment of the British Commonwealth of Nations? 
OUTLINE OF SUBJECT MATTER: 
1. Investment of capital. : 
2. Better distribution of white populations. 
3. Solution of color and race problems. 
4. Clear-cut economic relations between its 
own units and the rest of the world. 
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QUESTIONS: 1s the British Commonwealth 
a favorable or an unfavorable area for the in- 
vestment of capital? How does a knowledge of 
the fact that it is well governed help you to 
answer the foregoing question? Since its laws 
are just and honestly administered show that it 
is not liable to long revolutionary movements 
that destroy so much business and property in 
some sections of the world. 

Account for the fact that the distribution of 
population in the self-governing portions of the 
Commonwealth is very unequal. (In Great Brit- 
ain the population is 480 per sq. mi.; in Aus- 
tralia it is 1.8; in Canada it is 2.3.) What are 
the chief obstacles to a more rapid redistribu- 
tion of populations? What do you think about 
the expense of a journey from Europe to Aus- 
tralia, for instance? How far is it? How would 
this operate against the better distribution of 
population? Why do you suppose the people of 
Australia prefer to have more farmers come to 
live in their country than townspeople? Which 
are more likely to emigrate? Would this fact be 
one of the obstacles referred to above? 

Why do you suppose the color problem is a se- 
rious one in the Commonwealth of Nations? 
Show that there are immense resources of skilled 
and unskilled labor in the Commonwealth. Why 
must the white races be depended on to organize 
and manage these resources at present? Do 
white capitalists always deal wisely with the na- 
tives when they go into a new country to develop 
it? Show that nothing but strict laws and strong 
government supervision can protect the native 
and assure his progress. Why is it hard for 
white labor to compete with native or colored 
labor? Show that where many white people en- 
ter a country where the colored people predomi- 
nate, the white people are invariably driven to 
skilled labor because their standards of living 
are higher. Why do you think the British peo- 
ple are devoting an immense amount of research 
and thought to the problem of “reconciling the 
necessity for economic development with the 
need of backward peoples”? 

What is meant by the “Open Door” policy? 
How does this policy affect the trade relations 
between the mother country and its branches? 
Can you show that Great Britain will always be 
a great world trader? Show that the Dominions 
must always be the great outlet for British trade. 
Show that the mother country must still be the 
greatest purchaser in turn of their output. 


The Whites Vs. The Greens 
By Gladys Winifred Beckman 


(A solution for a common playground problem) 


OUR playground, in common with most play- 

grounds of the city schools, not only was not 
large enough to accommodate all of our enroll- 
ment of five hundred students with activity all 
of the recess and the noon time, but was also be- 
ing monopolized by a chosen few of the experts 
of the various games and used by them to the ex- 
clusion of the majority who lingered on the side 
lines as spectators. Our playground was, in fact, 
very much like the ordinary track meet—a few 
of the players on the field doing all the playing 
and the many on the side lines and bleachers 
watching the show. The condition was not de- 
sirable because it meant that perhaps half of the 
children, who never seemed to have a chance to 
play, had nothing to do during the play hour but 
to stand idly around, talk or loaf, eat candy, or 
drink soda pop which could be procured at the 
store across the street. It was evident that some- 
thing must be done to interest the children in 
good clean sport 


An idea occurred to one of the teachers dur- 
ing an arithmetic contest in her room. Our 
school includes children of the fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, and the eighth grades—the contest age. 

This is what we did. Believing that “well be- 
gun is half done,” we mapped out our plans quite 
thoroughly before we “sold” the idea to the pu- 
pils one day when they were all assembled and 
we felt that the psychological moment had ar- 
rived. Once their enthusiasm and co-operation 
were secured our playground became a scene of 
activity and interest. 

First of all it was decided that the children 
should be divided into two groups, which the 
children themselves named after our school’s col- 
ors: “White” and “Green.” 

The girls were divided into sixteen teams with 
fifteen players on a team. It was rather puzzling 
at first to know just how many players should 
constitute a team. Fifteen was finally agreed 
upon as being not too large to be unmanageable 
nor too small for most games. The teams should 
have been selected on the age, grade, weight, 
height plan, but as this information was not eas- 
ily available, our selection was made chiefly with 
the grade as the basis. Eight of these teams 
were “White” and the remaining eight were 
“Green.” Each team was distinguished by a 
letter as well as the color name—as “Team A, 
Green,” “Team C, White,” etc. Letters were used 
instead of numbers so that the pupils would not 
get the idea that they were on the first or sec- 
ond team or possibly, if their team’s number was 
eight, that it was the scrub team. 

Captains and score keepers were elected by ac- 
clamation once each week, on Monday, at the first 
recess, when the members of every team were to 
meet at an appointed place on the playground. 
No member was permitted to serve as captain or 
score keeper twice within the same two months. 
This rule helped to divide the honors more evenly 
and gave a greater number a chance at the cov- 
eted leadership. One exception to this rule oc- 
curred when a little lame girl, who could not 
play in any of the games, was permitted to hold 
the positon of score keeper throughout the entire 
term. 

The boys were also divided into teams—eight- 
een in number—and these were likewise divided 
equally between the two sides, making a total of 
seventeen teams of “Whites” and seventeen 
teams of “Greens.” 

Our playground was now divided into play 
spaces of sizes suitable for indoor baseball 
courts, volley ball, dodge ball, etc. We had five 
play spaces for the girls, and five for the boys. 

Our problem then resolved itself into the fair 
distribution of five play spaces among sixteen 
teams of girls. Two teams can play on a play 
space at one time, so we had room for ten teams 
at each play period. Excluding the time required 
for lunch, we have one hour’s play time each day. 
This time was divided into four periods: two 
recesses of fifteen minutes each and two periods 
at noon, which came to be known as the first and 
last quarter. After much skillful planning on 
the part of the teachers, a permanent schedule 
was worked out in relation to the play spaces and 
the play periods so that every team was sched- 
uled to play in at least two, and on some days 
three, contests each day of the school week. That 
is, on Monday Team A, Green Vs. Team C, White 
might be scheduled for baseball in diamond one, 
first period; Team A, Green Vs. Team A, White, 
for volley ball, second quarter noon hour. A 
blackboard in the study hall was reserved for the 
schedule, so that every child knew just where and 
with whom he was to play on any day at any 
play period. Although it took some little time to 





work out this schedule we felt that it was well 
worth the effort, if for no other reason than that 
it prevented the monopoly of the play spaces by 
the same few individuals as had hitherto been the 
case. Under the new plan all of the childrep 
were playing over half of the play time instead of 
loafing all of the time. 

The schedule for the boys was worked out in 
similar manner. 

The interesting feature of our contest plan 
was the score board. The winning team in any 
game scored two points for the side of which 
that team was a member. If the score was a tie, 
each side scored one. The score was kept on a 
large bulletin board and was recorded by the 
score keeper, whose duty it was to report the 
result of each contest to the teacher in charge of 
the playground and to record the score on the 
bulletin board. As nearly as was possible, the 
contests were arranged so that the contesting 
teams were of about equal ability, which meant 
that there was at no time any very great differ- 
ence in the total scores of the two sides. 

Our score board looked like this: 


SCORE BOARD 
May 26 
Whites Greens 


Total score of previous games 222 218 


GIRLS: 


TEAM GREEN A VS. WHITE A 2 0 
“ “ B “ “ B 2 0 
“ “ C “ “ C 1 1 
“ “ D “ “ D 0 2 
“ “ y “ “ E 2 0 
““ “ F “ “ F 0 9 
‘ “ G “ “ G 0 2 
“ “cc H “ “ec H 1 1 
““ a“ A “e ““ B 2 0 
“ “ B “ “ A 1 1 
“ “a Cc “ “c D 1 1 
“ “ H “ “ A 0 2 
“ 4“ D “ “ C 1 1 
“ ““ C “ “ B 1 1 
“ “ F “ “ G 2 0 
“ “ D “ “ec E 1 1 
“ “ F “ “ G 0 9 
“ “ E “c “ae D 1 l 
“ “sé B “ “ Cc 1 1 
“ “ A “ ““ H 2 0 

BOYS 
“ “ A ““ “ A 0 2 
“ “ B “ “ B 2 0 
“ “é Cc sé “ C 1 1 
“ “c D “ “ D 2 0 
“ “ E “ “c E 2 0 
a“ “ F “ “ F 1 1 
“ “ G “ “ G 0 2 
“ “ H “ ““ H 2 0 
“ “ A “ “ B 1 1 
“ “ B “cc “ A 1 1 
“ “ C “ec “ D 0 2 
4“ 4“ H “ “ A 2 0 
‘ “ D ‘ “c“ Cc 1 1 
“ “ C “ “ B 1 1 
“ “c F “ “ G 0 9 
“ “ D “ “ec E 2 0 
“ “ F “ “ G 1 1 
“ “ E “ “ D 2 0 
“ “ B “ “ C 0 9 
“ “ A “ “ H 2 0 
TOTAL 266 254 


Our plan did not develop until the middle of 
April so our score and contest were allowed to 
run until the end of the school year, or two 
months, at the end of which time the losing side 
put on an entertainment for the winners. 

The contest plan we found was advantageous 
in many ways: (1) It stimulated interest in 


sports; (2) school spirit was increased a hun- 
dredfold; (3) the teachers really learned to like 
playground duty and learned to consider it an 
opportunity rather than a burden; (4) all the 
children were learning to play games that had 
never interested them before; (5) the near-by 
store was forgotten a good share of the time. 
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2—| Suggestions for Grammar Grades 

> 
vel Community Civics 7. List five ways you can help prevent diseases 1. How is your schoolroom ventilated? 
hat By Lewis §. Mill (a) in your home; (b) in your school. 2. Is this a good arrangement? 
by 7 See ee 8 List the ways in which citizens of your 3. Give reasons why. 
the Srpesvining Agpenh Leaaeetaen Sake Saass eee community are responsible for prevention 4. What regulations does your state pro- 
ren LL pupils of the school, as well as the teacher, of disease, as for example: (a) improved vide with regard to ventilation in the 
| of should watch local papers for clippings that living conditions; (b) help in providing schoolroom? 

may be classified under as many of the headings for adequate recreation; (c) help in pro- 5. Does your schoolroom conform to 
na § inthis article as possible. These may be used in viding for medical inspection. state requirements? 

connection with individual or group notebooks ’ b. Light. 
lan § which contain the results of the investigations WorKING Hours AND CONDITIONS 1. How is your schoolroom lighted, as, 
any #§ gscarried on by the school. 1. What are the working hours in your school for example, from four sides, three 
ich and under what conditions do you work sides, two sides, or one side? 
tie, THE WATER SUPPLY with respect to: 2. Which of these is the most desirable 
na 1. Make a list of five uses for which pure wa- a. Ventilation. and why? 
the ter is necessary. 
the 29, How do we get our water (a) in the 
of home; (b) in the school; (c) in the town 
the or city buildings? 


~ (If the water for the public buildings and the APRIL BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 


shool is piped from a reservoir, pupils may be 
ant # «pointed by the class to visit this reservoir and 


&t- J veport its size and location and condition.) By* JOHN T. LEMOS 

3. How may water be filtered? 

4, List the diseases which are often caused by UR blackboard design for April is made from the tulip tree, the state flower of Indiana. 
drinking unfiltered water, as, for example, For years the pink carnation was Indiana’s floral emblem, but it has been recently super- 
typhoid. seded by the tulip tree. 

™ 5. List all the sources from which your local This beautiful tree commonly grows to a height of over one hundred forty feet. It is found 
18 community secures its water, and state, in wot: a and Massachusetts to Florida, and from Michigan to Mississippi, mainly in the 


each case, whether you believe the water to 


A The stamens should be colored a creamy yellow, and the pistil a delicate green. The por- 
be pure or impure and why. 


tions shown in white masses should be colored orange and the rest of the petals a delicate yel- 


6. Find whether any of the streams in your low-green. 
community are polluted and if so, how. The leaves are a grayed blue-green, with brown in the shadow parts. The stems are a red- 
(In many states there are laws protecting dish brown. In copying the design, first draw the three main branches radiating from the 
streams from pollution. What laws on this sub- lower left-hand corner of the panel. After these are located, the smaller details can be added. 
ject have been passed in your state?) Block in the blossoms inside of oval shapes; then draw the separate petals. Keep the stems 


slightly rugged, for this is characteristic of the branches of the tulip tree. 
The outside border can be made bright orange or deep yellow. The calendar might be 
drawn in cream or white. 


lod 


1. Find whether the water system in your 
community is thoroughly protected from 
sewage disposal. 

8. How is the water supply for your commu- 
nity controlled? If you live in a village or 
city, how much is charged for the water 
used in the home, in the school, in the pub- 
lic buildings? 

9. What is a water meter and how does it 
operate? 

10. What can you do to prevent (a) waste of 

water; (b) streams from being polluted? 


Corr ioe Or, EO Re eH OF, NN ONM Fe OO 


Foop 


1. List five ways in which food may become 
impure. 

2. List some illnesses that may be caused by 
eating impure food. 

. What is meant by adulteration of food and 
why is it done? 

. What laws have been passed in your state 
and by your community for the purpose of 
protecting food? 

. Visit the local stores and find how the food 
is protected, as for example, fruit, meat, 
bread, and cake and other similar articles. 


i) 


— 


| on~mocor CNR KE OME eH ON FK OOF oS Po 
or 


6. How is food protected in your own home? 
is 
” DISEASE 
of 1. What are the duties of your local health of- 
to ficer in connection with contagious diseases? 
wo 2. List five means that may be employed to 
ide prevent contagion. 

3. What is done (a) in your home to help pre- 
us vent contagion; (b) in school; (c) in the 
in other groups to which you belong? 
in- 4. Secure from your local health officer quar- 
ike antine regulations for the several diseases 
an as applied to the school and to the home. 
he 5. List the ways in which the sick in your 
iad community are cared for. 
by 6. List five ways you can help control diseases 























(a) in your home; (b) in your school. 
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3. What is the area in square feet of the 
floor in your classroom? 

4. What is the area in square feet of the 
window glass in your schoolroom? 

5. In most states the law requires that 
the area of the window glass shall be 
at least 20% that of the floor. What 
per cent of the floor area is the glass 
area in your schoolroom? 

c. Heat. 

1. How is your schoolroom heated? 

2. What is the most desirable way to 
heat a schoolroom? 

3. What temperature is desirable for a 
schoolroom ? 

d. Employment of children. 

1. What are the legal requirements in 
your state for the employment of chil- 
dren? 

2. At what age may children leave school 
for the purpose of going to work? 

3. What educational qualifications are 
necessary for the children leaving 
school for work? 

4. Why is it necessary to require certain 
qualifications before children may be 
allowed to work? 

. What kinds of employment are for- 
bidden to children under certain ages 
and why? 

6. How many hours per week may chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age be 
employed? 

. Why are these employment laws nec- 
essary in your state? 

8. What are the working conditions in 
the factories or shops in your com- 
munity? 

9. What are the hours of employment? 

10. Are the surroundings of the work san- 
itary and comfortable? 

11. What are the wages received by chil- 
dren who have left your school, re- 
cently, for the purpose of employ- 
ment? 

12. Compare the value of these wages with 
the value of education received if they 
remained in school. 

13. What safety devices are provided in 

the shops, factories, or stores where 

children are at work? 


| 


ba | 


Buried European Cities 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


1, The second number on the program, Carol, 
is “Bonnie Lass o’ Dee.” 

2. Alicia, Eugene, Vanessa, and Beatrice are 
stately names. 

3. I like that grand old hymn, “From Every 
Stormy Wind That Blows.” 

4. Who has opened the door? 
fasten it not ten minutes ago. 

5. That hen sat on her eggs until they hatched. 

6. Please, Sallie, get a roast of beef from the 
butcher this morning. 

7. You have laughed long enough, children. 
Be quiet and sober now, while I read this poem. 

8. Philip, arise! The morning breaks! 

9. John and Dora, you do very well with your 
history. 

10. What—tears, Anna? Surely, on such a 
day as this, you cannot grieve! 


I saw Mabel 


ANSWERS 
1. Lisbon. 6. Liege 
2. Geneva. 7. Bern. 
3. Rome. 8. Paris. 
4. Belfast. 9. Dover. 
5. Athens. 10. Lyons. 


A Lesson Plan on “The Daffodils” 


By Margaret Montgomery 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 


That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 


When all at once I saw a crowd, 


A host of golden daffodils; 


Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 


And twinkle on the milky way, 


They stretched in never-ending line 


Along the margin of a bay: 


Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves besides them danced; but they 


Outdid the sparkling waves in glee; 


A poet could not but be gay 


In such a jocund company: 


I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 


In vacant or in pensive mood, 


They flash upon the inward eye 


Which is the bliss of solitude; 


And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


. Unit of 
Daffodils.” 


. Organization of subject matter. 
 # 
2. 
3. 


4. 


5 


Se ae 


9. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


. Aims. 
& 
2. 


To have pupils appreciate a beautiful poem. 
To have pupils commit a poem with accu- 
racy, and ease, and be able to repeat it 
with good expression. 


instruction: Wordsworth’s “The 


Preparatory discussion. 
Presentation of poem as a whole. 
a. Reading by teacher. 

b. Discussion. 

Oral reading by pupils. 

a. Word study. 

Dramatization. 

Memorization. 


. Preparation. 


How many of you like beautiful pictures? 


. Do you ever see any on your way to school? 


Where did you see one, George? Sybil? 


. Tell the class about it. 
. Can someone else tell of a beautiful pic- 


ture he has seen? 


. We are going to study to-day what William 


Wordsworth says about a beautiful picture 

he saw. 

a. How many of you know who William 
Wordsworth was? Where did he live? 
(He lived in a region known as the 
Lake Region of England. The country 
is covered with beautiful high rugged 
hills, with here and there a lake nest- 
ling among them. At the foot of one 
of these high hills near one of the 
lakes, Wordsworth lived in a cottage 
with his sister.) 


. If you lived in such a beautiful place what 


do you think you would do? 
the hills and around the lakes.) 


(Walk over 


. The picture that we are going to read about 


is one that Wordsworth saw on a walk 
one morning in early spring. 
Shall we read now how Wordsworth de- 
scribes it? (Teacher reads.) 


. Presentation. 
3 


How many of you could describe so beau- 
tifully the picture you saw? 

Would you like to be able to do it? 

What does one need to possess to describe 
so vividly? (Imagination.) 

Now it also takes imagination to read and 


10. 


11. 


12. 


- 


. Ready for the fourth picture: 





understand and appreciate poetry. I should 
like to see what kind of imagination we 
have. (1) Close your eyes while I read 
about the first picture, then you may telj 
me what you see. “I wandered lonely as 4 
cloud that floats,” etc. (2) Where was the 
cloud? (3) Do you ever watch the clouds 
in the sky? (4) What do you think 
Wordsworth meant? (5) Did anyone gee 
the man instead of the cloud? or vice 
versa? (6) Which did the poet want us 
to see? How did he want us to see him? 


. Listen, while I read you another picture 


description (“I saw a crowd,” etc.). 

a. Is the man a part of the picture now? 
(No, he is taking the picture, and you 
see what his camera took.) 

b. Describe it, Helen. 

c. Who would tell it differently? 


. Read for the third picture—“The wayc; 


beside them danced in glee.” 

a. How would you change the picture now? 
b. Could you draw this in crayon? 

“A poet.. 
the show to me had brought.” 

a. What picture have you this time? 

b. Describe him. 


. Listen while I read the rest of the poem. 


a. Describe the picture. 
b. Would you change any part? 


. Open your books and read. 


. How he felt. 

. How he found the daffodils. 

. Where he found them. 

. Find the different ways he tells about 

the number. 

. Read the lines that tell how they looked. 

. What is the “milky way”? 

. What does the poet compare to the 

milky way? 

. How did the poet feel as he left them? 

. Did he like to leave them? Read the 

lines that tell this. 

j. What was it he failed to realize? 

k. Was the poet satisfied to merely glance 
at the scene? Read the part to prove 
your opinion. 

]. What was the wealth which the scene 
had brought him? 

m. What does the poet call this power to 
recall the beautiful? (Inward eye.) 

n. What does it bring you? 

0. Do beautiful views flash upon the in- 
ward eye when you are far away from 
the real scene? 

Oral reading. 

a. Try to make us see all these pictures. 

b. Can anyone suggest a way to make the 
reading better? (Here is a chance ‘or 
word or phrase drill.) 

Dramatization. 

a. You take the part of the man and do 
what you think he did, George, while 
Elmer reads the poem. 

b. Irwin, take the part of the man— 
Helen, read. 

Memorization. 
This little poem has made it possible for 
us all to see this charming scene through 
the poet’s eyes and to hang the beautiful 
picture of the dancing daffodils in our 
memory. Wouldn’t you like to put this 
picture in your minds to stay? 


acne 


~ S| = Eh 


F. Assignment. 
1. 


Study of the author. 

a. Who wrote the poem? 

b. When and where did he live? 

c. On what subjects did he write poetry? 
d. Why can we say he was a great teacher? 
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The food of our children is too soft today 
So will their gums be in later years 


Teach them to brush the gums 
as Well as the teeth, say dentists 


O one can doubt the splen- 
did work the teachers of 
America have done in spreading 
the gospel of clean teeth among 
our children. They have been 
unselfish and untiring; their ef- 
forts are widely recognized. 

And now comes a new oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to further 
insure the oral health of chil- 
dren. Dental specialists state 
that a light massage of the gums 
is just as vital as keeping the 
teeth clean. They point to the 
increasing prevalence of gum 
troubles among adults as in- 
dicative of the necessity of teach- 
ing children how important gum 
massage is. 

A prominent British specialist 
declares: “If a man or woman 
reaches adult life with clean and 
healthy gums, he will probably 
keep them so for the remainder 
of his life.” 

The food we eat is too soft. 
The roughage and fibrous content, in- 
tended by nature as a gum stimulant, 
is too often lacking in our modern diet, 
especially the diet of our children. 


How gum massage corrects the effect 
of soft foods 

One authority admits: “ .. . Instead of 
eating our food hard, we cook it until 
it is soft; we become lazy in the matter 
of chewing and of course our gums lose 
their tone and condition. To prevent 
Pyorrhea, patients must be taught to 
keep the gums in condition by light 
friction.” 

You, as an instructor, can be of great- 
est aid in pointing out to your children 





Gum massage, dentists say, is the best means to supply 
the stimulation denied the gums by a soft fibreless diet. 
Children quickly learn this simple procedure. 





the necessity for this “light friction” — 


this gum massage. A study of many 
lectures and papers given before 
professional men discloses these facts: 
massage, best carried out with the tooth 


’ 


brush, rouses the circulation 
within the gum walls, bringing 
fresh, clean blood to nourish the 
teeth and to keep the gingival 
tissue in sound and healthy ton- 
icity. Gums which are massaged 
every day are seldom subject to 
the ravages of gum diseases. 


Gum massage should be added to 
the twice-a-day brushing 


So help the children under 
your care to understand the im- 
portance of these new findings. 
Teach them to take an extra 
minute, every time they brush 
their teeth, to massage their 
gums gently with the tooth brush. 





Ipana Tooth Paste is an ex- 
cellent dentifrice to assist you in 
teaching children this new im- 
portant habit of oral cleanliness. Not 
only is it often recommended by dentists 
to tone up the gums and clean the teeth, 
but its refreshing flavor delights even 
children. And that, of course, makes 
things easier. 

Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. 
Try it yourself if your tooth brush oc- 
casionally ‘‘shows pink.” But, Ipana or 
no, every educator now has an oppor- 
tunity to spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching children 
the twice-a-day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health by 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


~~ 








Mistress Mary’s Garden 
By Lottie E. Morgan 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


A part of this project was that each 
pupil, in conference with the teacher, 
should plan a suitable costume, and so 
far as possible, work it out inexpen- 
sively and suitably. 

Mistress Mary—A smock, garden 
hat, hoe or watering pot. 

Bory—Overalls, straw hat, or school 
clothes. 

Pretty Maips ALL In A Row—Long 
“Green-away” dresses, alternating pink 
and lavender or other pastel shades. 
Least expensive material, cheesecloth.” 
Poke bonnets of crepe paper. Long 
“mitts” made from old black silk hose. 
(Color desired for dresses may be eas- 
ily obtained by dissolving commercial 
dye in water and dipping material as 
in bluing water.) 

HekaLp—Page’s suit, white or any 
color desired. Trumpet covered with 
silver paper. 

FLOWERS OF THE GARDEN—Paper 
dresses of color and design suitable to 
each flower. Tight bodice, petal-like 
skirts, touches of green: Daffodil—yel- 
low; Bluebeli—blue; Rose—pink; Pan- 
sy—purple and lavender. 

SUNSHINE — Long, graceful yellow 
dress, and scarf fastened to shoulders, 
caught with bands at the wrist. Ma- 
terial—bunting or cheesecloth. (A silk 
scarf is more graceful.) Golden ribbon 
headband. Yellow gas balloon floating 
from long cord fastened at wrist. 

Ratn—Same as above, except the 
dress and scarf are gray (dyeing is 
usually necessary). Pink slip gives 
pleasing effect. “Christmas Rain” 
sewed on the gown, adds to the effect. 
Silver headband. Scarf caught at 
wrists with silver ribbon. Gray bal- 
loon floating from long cord tied to 
wrist. 





BUTTERFLY (girl 6 to 8)—Soft, full 
yellowish dress. “Wings” fastened at 
the back. Black spots on the wings. 

Bee (child of 6 or 7)—Dark brown | 
cambric costume—child’s sleeping gar- 
ment pattern. Hood to fit head snugly 
about the face, to which are fastened 
“antenne.” Wings and markings of 
yellow mosquito netting. 

Two Ragsitrs—White outing flannel; 
use sleeping garment pattern. Hood 
with long pink lined ears attached. 
Short “cushiony” tail. 

VISITOR IN THE GARDEN—Any pretty | 
girlish dress. 

THe Minvet—Accepted “colonial” 
costume. White wigs. The boys’ cos- 
tumes, as the girls’, may show gay 
colors. 


SETTING 

Any garden scene prettily arranged. 
A white lattice, decorated with arti- 
ficial or real flowers, pedestals, a gate 
or other accessible properties. Ever- 
greens in the background give a pleas- 
ing effect. 

(The curtain lifts—our stage man- 
ager removed a screen—displaying the 
garden with the “Pretty Maids all in a 
Row,” hands folded primly in front, 





backs to audience. Mistress Mary hoes 
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and works about the garden while pi- ' 


ano plays air from Rubinstein’s “Spring 
Song.”) 

Boy (looking over the fence, inter- 
estedly, calls) —“Mistress Mary, Quite 
Contrary, how does your garden 
grow?” 

Mistress Mary (discovers boy, an- 
swers gaily)—“Silver bells and cockle 


shells and Pretty Maids all in a row.” | 


(The words “Pretty Maids” are the 
cue for the maids to face front, turning 
in the same direction at the same time. 
They sing “Spring Time Is Coming,” 
to the Rubinstein air—Owen Publish- 
ing Co. Any other spring song may be 
substituted.) 

Mistress Mary—Spring is here. I 
saw a bluebird to-day and I’m looking 
for more flowers every minute. 

(A trumpet sounds and the Herald 
enters briskly. 
Mary.) 

HeRALD—Mistress Mary, the Daffo- 
dil is here! 

Mistress Mary 
her in at once. 

(The Herald ushers in the Daffodil, 
as he does each of the other flowers, 
bows, and retires. Rubinstein air is 
played softly for all entrances.) 

(Daffodil sings “Pippa’s 


Co., Boston. A dance may follow at 
the close of the song—“Titania” by 
Lyebune-Wely, Century Music Publish- 
ing House, 1178 Broadway, N. Y. 
Daffodil takes her place at the left 
front of Maids.) 

Mistress MarYy— 

“IT wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vale and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Dancing and fluttering in the breeze.” 

HeraLtD—A Purple Pansy is at the 
gate.. 

Mistress Mary (as Herald and 
Pansy enter) — “Pansies, that’s for 


| thoughts.” 


(Pansy recites “The Pansy.”) 


THE PANSY 


I could not tell my secret 

To the Lily, fair and tall; 
From out its opened petals 

My secret soon would fall; 
Nor yet unto the Roses, 

As red, to white did call; 
So I told it to the Pansy, 

And the Pansy knows it all! 


I could not tell my story 
To the Honeysuckle sweet; 
For all its fragrant bugles 
Would sound it to the street; 
Nor yet unto the Freesia, 
With spicy golden bells; 
So I told it to the Pansy, 
And the Pansy never tells! 


Ah, this is why the Pansy 
Has such a human look; 
There’s so much of life’s story 
Told by its shady nook; 
Violets may know very much 
Of how hearts rise and fall; 
'-But the Pansy—O the Pansy! 
Why, the Pansy knows it all! 
—W. B. Hinson. 


He tows to Mistress | 


(eagerly) —Show | 


Song”: | 
|“Laurel Music Reader,” Birchard & 


(Pansy takes place at right of Maids, 
opposite Daffodil.) 

(Rabbits enter unannounced to “An- 
itra’s Dance,” Greig, in “Piano Pieces 
the Whole World Plays, Appleton Co., 
N. Y. They perform a “jumpy” kind 
of dance in time and together. Take 
places to rear right and left respec- 
tively of Daffodil'and Pansy.) 

Mistress Mary—We seem to need 
more sunshine and a bit of rain. My 
| flowers are drooping for want of them. 
| Heratp—Sunshine and Rain. 

(Sunshine and Rain enter from op- 
posite directions, with graceful, gliding 
step to Rubinstein’s air. Arms at shoul- 

|der height, holding scarfs gracefully. 
| They meet at center. Rain raises right 
arm, Sunshine left. They retire to 
| opposite sides.) 


(Rain recites Shelley’s “The Cloud.”) 


| 


THE CLOUD 
I bring fresh showers for the thirst- 
ing flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 
I bear light shade for the leaves 
when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews 
that waken 
The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their moth- 
er’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains un- 
der, 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 
| SUNSHINE— 
Get up, get up, for shame! 
blooming morn 
| Upon her wings presents the god 
unshorn. 
See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quilted colours through the 
air! 
Get up, sweet Slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew bespangling herb and tree. 





The 


ward the east 
Above an hour since; yet you not 
drest— : 
Nay! not so much as out of bed, 
When all the birds have matins 
said, 
And sung their thankful hymn: 
"tis sin, 
Nay, profanation, to keep in— 
Whereas a thousand virgins on this 
day 
Spring, sooner than the lark, 
fetch in May. 
Rise, and put on your foliage, and be 
seen 
To come forth, like the Spring-time, 
fresh and green.—Herrick. 


(Sunshine and Rain, after lines, 
wave scarfa gracefully over Flowers, 
bow to them, and stand in rear of 
Maids. “Trees” may be given here by 
Mistress Mary or Gardener, looking 
about affairs in the garden.) 





to 





TREES 


| I think that I shall never see 
| A poem lovely as a tree. 


| A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing 
breast; 
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Each flower has wept, and bowed to- | 
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A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
—VJoyce Kilmer. 

(Butterfly enters unannounced, ty 
any air desired; dances, touches Flow- 
ers, and sits at front and right of Pretty 
Maids.) 

HERALD—The queen of flowers has 
arrived! 

Mistress Mary — Show her in at 
once. 

HERALD—Mistress Mary, the Rose! 

Rose (enters to McDowell’s “To « 
Wild Rose”—Lyon and Healy, Chicago. 
Sings the solo. Takes place right and 
a bit front of Pansy.) 

BEE (enters unannounced)—Buz-1- 
z-z-z! Buz-z-z-z-z! 

(Sips nectar from the Flowers. Sits 
close in front of Maids, opposite But- 
terfly.) 

HERALD—A chime from a pretty blue 
flower has reached my ear. 

Mistress Mary—It is the Bluebell! 

BLUEBELL— 

“Sometimes in the forest dells, 

You will hear the flower-bells, 

Clear and sweet begin to ring, 
All begin to ring. 

Woods and fields are cold and bare, 

Not a blossom anywhere, 

Yet—far off, you’ll hear the chimes, 

Sometimes, in the spring. 


“Sometimes, too, from far below, 
You'll hear footfalls come and go, 
Laughter sweet as anything, 

Sweet as anything. 
Then it is, the flowers run 
Up and up to find the sun, 
Till straight through the snow one 
climbs, 
Sometimes, in the spring!” 
MIsTRESS Mary— 
A Garden is a lovesome thing, God 
wot! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot— 
The veriest school 
Of peace; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! in gardens, when the eve 
is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign! 
’Tis very sure God walks in mine. 
—Thomas Brown. 
(A Maid—any girl who oan sing 
well—sings “Old-Fashioned Garden,’ 
in “Lyrics & Music” by Cole & Porter; 
T. B. Hornis & Francis, Day & Hunter 
Publishing Co., N.Y. All sing chorus.) 
VISITOR IN GARDEN—Did I hear you 
singing “Old-Fashioned Garden?” 
Mistress Mary—yYes. Do you know 
of other old-fashioned things? 
VISITOR— 
Grandma told me all about it, 
Told me so I could not doubt it, 
How she danced, my grandma 


danced, long ago! 
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“Protect your health by eating 
wholesome, nourishing food ’’ 


WISE eating is as important 
as wise spending. Select meals 
with the requirements of the 
body in mind. 

Kellogge’s ALL-BRAN satisfies 
the body’s need for fiber which 
keeps the intestinal tract func- 
tioning properly. 

Eat Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN for 
breakfast as a cereal with milkor 
cream—and add fruit or honey, 


sometimes, for delicious variety. 
Eat muffins, breads, cookies 


and waffles made from Kellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN, 


Protect your health with 
Kellogge’s ALL-BRAN. 


Home Economics Department 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send “Story of Kellogg Cereals.” 


Name — — 


Address 





HELP YOURSELF TO HEALTH 


Kulloy 


ALL-BRAN 
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How she held her pretty head, 
How her dainty skirts she spread, 
How she turned her little toes, 
Smiling little human rose! 


Grandma's hair was bright and shin- 
ing, 

Dimpled cheeks, too! ah! how funny! 

Bless me, now she wears a cap, 

My grandma does, and takes a nap 
every single day; 

Yet she danced the minuet, long ago. 


“Modern ways are quite alarming,” 
Grandma says, “but boys were 
charming” 
(Girls and boys she means, of course) 
“long ago.” 
Brave but modest, grandly shy; 
She would like to have us try 
Just to feel like those who met, 
In the graceful minuet, long ago. 
—Mary Mapes. Dodge. 
(Visitor stands between Bee and 
Butterfly.) 
(Dancers enter, boys and girls from 
opposite sides, stately and slowly. 
Music: Mozart’s “Minuet.’’) 


MOVEMENTS OF THE MINUET 
1. Couples march to center — 6 
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What the Wild Flowers Say 
By Maude Wood Henry 


On National Wild Flower Day— 
April 24—these rhymes may be used 
in conjunction with posters represent- 
ing them. Children may be grouped 
on the stage of the school auditorium, 
each holding a poster. Flower caps 
may be worn if desired. Any number 
of posters may be used, representing 
such flowers as columbine, cardinal 
flower, bluebell, anemone, pitcher plant, 
marsh marigold, spring beauty, holly 
or any other wilding that is becoming 
searce and should not be picked at all 
within twenty-five miles of a large 


|town and beyond that only sparingly. | 


The last verse is to be recited in unison | 


by all the poster-bearing children. 
ArBUTUS— 
Well, I for one, am glad to hear 
That schools will celebrate 
Wild Flower Day again this year, 
We need it—every state 
In which Arbutus used to grow 
Has been picked almost bare; 
Why cannot wild flower lovers know | 
Such picking is unfair? 
TRILLIUM— 
Wild flower vandals, I should say. 
My family used to thrive 
In many woodlands where to-day | 
Scarce one is still alive; } 
To say that we’ve been robbed is quite | 
Too mild—they’ve murdered us out- | 
right. 


DUTCHMAN’S BrREECHES— 





counts. 

2. Couples bow and curtsy — 6 
counts. 

8. All take hold of hands. 

4. Circle to the left—6 counts. 

5. Couples curtsy and bow — 6) 
counts. 

6. Couples reverse and march back | 
to first position—6 counts. 

7. Couples bow and curtsy — 6 
counts. 

8. Boys’ right hands joined to girls’ 
right, circle left—6 counts. 

9. Couples bow and curtsy — 6 
counts. 

10. Couples march to center — 6 
counts. 

11. Couples bow and curtsy—6 counts. 
(ist movement and 2nd move- 
ment repeated) 

12. Couples reverse and march back 
to 1st position—6 counts. 

13. Couples bow and curtsy—6 counts. 

14, Play peek-a-boo with uplifted 
hands, rights joined—6 counts. 

15. Bow and curtsy. 

16. Close of minuet — Each couple 


comes to place at front of stage, 

curtsys and bows to each other 

and then toaudience. Last move- 
ment of minuet used for close. 

(All sing “The Flowers that Bloom 

in the Spring,” in “One Hundred On 

Best Songs,” Cable Company, Chicago.) 


Easter Time 
By G. Frank Burns 


At Easter time there come to me 
So many, many joys; 

It’s hard, you know, to count them- 
For little girls and boys. 


We have our Easter eggs, you know, 
In colors—red and blue; 

And bunnies, sweet and downy, 
That nod at me and you. 


The birdies sing in tree tops tall 
Their songs we love so well; 

We children are so happy, glad 
To hear the Easter bell. 


It tells of God who loves us all 
And cares for girls and boys, 
Who came to earth to keep us safe 
And bring us Easter joys. 





Time was some forty years ago 
When all the woods in May 
Were gay with flowers that I know 
Are hard to find to-day; 
We Dutchman’s Breeches used to | 
please 
The little children so, 
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When they found us beneath the 
trees 
In that dear long ago, 
That I feel badly when I think 
Our family’s almost extinct. 


Dogwoop— 
If you feel badly, look at me— 
I represent the Dogwood tree 
With blossoms snowy white; 
Where once we graced the country 
ways 
There’s barely one of us these days 
That’s not a shocking sight; | 
We’re hacked and torn without a | 
thought, 

These automobilists care naught; 
Whole flowering boughs they take; 
No matter how short-lived these are | 
They strip our trees and fill their | 

car— 
Destruction in their wake. 


| 
That, Dogwood, I can understand, 
All Mountain Laurels know 
That motorists invade the land 
And take all flowers that grow; 
They seek us out but to destroy, 
They’ve robbed the hillsides of their | 
joy. | 
WiLp RosE— 
“Love the Wild Rose and leave it | 
On the bush,” someone has said; 
That’s good advice—believe it— 
When picked we soon are dead; 
God gave us lives to live; like you 
We’re praying for protection, too. | 
HEPATICA— 
Just why folks want us in a vase 
I’d really like to know; 
Hepaticas all know their place 
Is peeping through the snow; 
If we’re all picked, there’s one sure 
thing, 
There'll not be 
spring. 


one to start the 





Blue Violets 


A. W. H. 


Annie W. Humpurey 












































| The orchestra, high in the old oak tree, 
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1. Speak to us, dearlit - tle chil- dren, Soft -ly Blue Vi- o-lets say, Half 
2. Come to the mead-ow and find us Downatyourfeet in the grass, You 
3. So ma-ny hap - py chil - dren, Comeinthe ear - ly spring, And | 
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hid - den in theirdain - ty bed, For that’s the vio-lets’ way,— 
sure - ly will not miss us, As on yourway you pass,— 
fill theirhands and bas - kets, too, And home the vio-lets bring,— 
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Vi-o-lets’ way, (Hum———) Vi-o-lets’ way. (Hum ) 


Way you pass, 
Vi - o-lets bring, 





eed ory 





Way you pass. 
Vi - o-lets bring. 











The enengeninens for humming to be played 8va. | 


head? 
| Faas heed the gay call at your own 
windowpane 
And dance with the raindrops, in- 
stead. 
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GENTIAN— 
Closed and Fringed Gentians both 
are rare, 


These children will believe us; 
If found in woodlands leave us there 
And tell your friends to leave us; 
The Gentians certainly are worth 
Preserving—keep us on the earth, 
OrcHID— 
Well, cheer up, friends, this Wild 
Fl ower Day 
May save some of us still; 
We Orchids surely hope it may 
And I believe it will; 
Orchids are getting pretty rare, 
In danger, as we know; 
But children of to-day will spare 
Our lives and let us grow; 
They’re being taught that there’s q 
need 
To leave wild flowers so they can 
seed, 
DaIsy— 
There are lots of us—our family 
Is neither scarce nor rare; 
The children can pick us for we 
Abound ’most everywhere; 
bay are Buttercups and others, 


Which they can have and so spare 
you. 
VIOLET— 
We’re glad that boys and girls love 
us, 
Wood violets will not make a fuss, 
Especially if they’re blue; 
But please protect the Bird-foot kind 
And Dog-toothed ones—these, bear 
in mind, 
Should not be picked by you. 
ALL— 
At any rate, we all rejoice 
Because it’s Wild Flower Day; 
And every flower if given voice 
Will join with us to say: 
“Save us,” so future girls and boys 
May have some wild flowers, too, 
And know in springs to come the 
joys 
That we have brought to you. 





The Dance of the Raindrops 
By Nancy Fritz Moon 
The raindrops are having a dance, 
heigh-ho! 
I wish we might join them, don’t you’ 
The frog ponds and puddles make ex- 
cellent floors; 
Of these they can boast quite a few. 


Leaf instruments play with such 


skill, 
Their pit-patty music refreshing and 

gay 
Makes it hard for our feet to keep 

still. 


So if your sky is cloudy and gray, 
Why worry and hang down your 


Bad Vegetable Baby 
By Martha B. Thomas 


A little baby Lima Bean 
Is very, very rough; 

He pushes up his arms of green 
And never gets enough 

Of kicking dirt (he’s seldom clean!) 
To let himself come through. 

I never realized a bean 
Could act like that—did you? 
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Cuery Anch Besewer bhoe Seature is Ltented 


UPPOSE some other manufacturer took ex- No one can copy the patented inner sole of the feet as comfortable as if they were unclad and 
actly the same materials, used the same Arch Preserver Shoe which is flat crosswise. This insures the permanence of the smart style until 
model and tried to duplicate an Arch Preserver prevents pinching or derangement of sensitive the shoe is worn out. 
Shoe. foot nerves, muscles and blood-vessels, thereby 


To try to find a shoe that is a substitute for Arch 


eliminating one of the greatest causes of foot : . 
ad S Preserver Shoes would be like trying to find a 


sc 2< . — } . race » ~ ° . . 
His result could not be an Arch Preserver Shoe aches, leg pains, nervous fatigue and lassitude. 


at all! substitute for salt. Don’t accept any other kind 
; No one can copy the patented Arch Preserver of shoes until you have tried on the Arch Pre- 
For no one can copy the patented Arch Preserver Shoe lasts. They are designed for the exclusive server with the Arch Preserver trade-mark on 
concealed built-in steel arch bridge. Its size and Arch Preserver method of shoe fitting which the sole and lining. Immediately you will under- 
shape are both patented. Just an ordinary strip measures your foot correctly, from the heel to stand how this shoe can restore and preserve 
of steel can not perform its function of supporting the ball. These lasts model the shoe to your foot your foot health and youth. 
the long arch of the foot so that the arch can as a glove to your hand. How they flatter the . , 
not be strained or sag out of place. high smooth curve of your arch and instep! How The Arch Preserver Shoe dealer will show you 
2 ms 8s ‘ 4 Arch Preserver Shoes for all occasions and for 

: you will love their Paris-inspired styles! : J 
No one can copy the patented Arch Preserver children and misses as well as for yourself, 
Shoe sole which is specially modeled to support It is this combination of exclusive features that Send for his name and the interesting 
the metatarsal arch. enables the Arch Preserver Shoe to keep your booklet offered below, 

Look for trade-mark on sole and lining. The style illustrated above is The Louise 

None genuine without it. Sold by 2000 —patent colt one-strap gun metal kor- 

one. .~ sizes. All widths. AAAA to ungia kid —_. If ee Se - 

E. Made for women, misses and children carry this or the styles shown low, he 

by only The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, _ has others as attractive. Every style in cA booklet every woman 

Ohio. For men and boys by only E. T. the Arch Preserver Shoe is unusually 

Wright & Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass. smart, and appropriate for the occasion. should read 


ESTHER—a dainty strap model 
INMOOR — white nubuck sport in all patent leather. 
oxford, black calf trim. 










“FEET —the new source of Youth 

and Smartness’’—this booklet tells 

why foot health and comfort are 

essential to poise and style. Also shows the latest 

models. Send coupon or write to The Selby Shoe Co., 

S g- St., Portsmouth, Ohio. Ask for Booklet 
0. N-41 
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Forty-'leven Bunnies 


By Sarah Grames Clark 


This little play, 
was written en- 


THe Director: 
Bunnies,” 


To 
“Forty-'leven : 
tirely for the pleasure of the children who 


will take part. It is suggested that Roly 
Poly be told that he is the spoiled bunny | 
and allowed to act (within bounds) as he | 
thinks a spoiled bunny would act. Per- 
haps he would bother the younger ones a 
bit or maybe steal Grandfather’s crutch 
and strut about with it for a moment. 
This must be done from the first, and the 
same thing done each time, or it will be 
confusing to the other actors and may in- 
terfere with a speech. Allow the young 
boy to plan his own costume to look as he 
thinks such a shipwrecked boy would look. 
They will all enjoy building the hut, which 
may be placed on a flat express wagon 


(sides extended). If you have a little | 





lame boy who generally cannot have a | 
part, plan to use him as Grandfather 
Bunny. If you have backward children, 





let them play about as bunnies not even 
insisting that they learn the song. Aunt 
Lettie will be chosen with care, as she 
needs to sing plainly and well. Try to | 
show the children that if they do not speak | 


the words of the song distinctly the audi- | to position. 


ence will lose the thread of the story. | 
Make the whole a good time for every- 
body, but do not neglect intensive drill on 
parts. Help each bunny to be individual 
in his interpretation of the part. Much 
of stage fright is due to the fact that the 
little actors are uncomfortable in the roles 
which they have been cast to play. 


SETTING 


When the curtain rises the stage 
will look as nearly as is possible like 
a bunnies’ briar patch — woodland, 
mounds of loose brush, two stumps, and 
any other bit of realism obtainable. At 
left back a rude hut (on small castors) 
made of branches, a bit of “sail,” and 
a blanket. Small fire laid in front. If 
the use of a curtain is not practical, 
this setting may be placed before the 
program begins and used as the set- 
ting for the entire program. 





CHARACTERS 


Younc Boy—Shipwrecked on island. 

GRANDFATHER BUNNY—Oldest Bunny | 
alive. 
Aunt Lettrie—Very old and shew | 
matic. 

Roty Poty—The spoiled Bunny. 

FLurry—The baby Bunny. 

Cuorus—Any number of Bunnies 
may be used as chorus. Several very 
small children may run about, without | 
learning lines, if desired, but do not 
overcrowd the stage. 

CosTUMES—Fleecy suits of grey or | 
black and white, with Grandfather and | 
Fluffy in pure white. Fluffy may have 
very large powder puff for tail. 


PROLOGUE 


(Given by Roly Poly. At close of 
line two, he waits for all Bunnies to | 
enter. Grandfather Bunny, on crutch- | 
es, will cross stage slowly and sit on 
stump at left front. Aunt Lettie, with 
cane, will stand at right front.) 

Oh, all you Bunnies gay, 

Come out, come out to play! | 

’Tis fun to live upon a sunny island, | 

(All nod.) 

For be it day or night 

We never do take fright— 

Each Bunny calls the little island 

“my land.” 


| feet together. 


The bunnies everywhere 


Can drive away all care 

By playing in the meadows in the 
night time. 

But all the bunnies here 

In daytime have no fear— 

Just any hour for pleasure is the 
right time! 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


A long, long while ago, 

Just centuries, you know; 

A Bunny chose this island for his 
homeland. 

He never went away— 

Not even for a day— 

But stayed right here and called this 
island “my land.” 


(At close of prologue, lively music is 


played and the Bunnies dance. Grand- | 


father does not join until during the 
last measures, when he rises and moves 
about in time to music, but very stiffly 
and awkwardly.) 


BUNNY DANCE 

(Use any lively march rhythm.) 

Step two beats, step one beat, kick. 

Use this step for six measures, all 
going about in different directions as 
bunnies might play. Stop wherever 
the six measures end. Keep feet to- 
gether. 

Jump forward two steps; jump back 
Repeat four times. 

Keeping position, dance first on right 
foot, then on left. Repeat four times. 

Clap to music for four measures. 

All run front (keeping time to mu- 
sic) and stand facing audience. Bow. 
(Grandfather rises and joins dance.) 

All jump back four steps, keeping 





All make circle about Grandfather 
and Aunt Lettie and dance madly in | 
time to fast tempo to right and then to | 
left. 

Drop hands and sit on floor in circle. | 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


GRANDFATHER (pointing to hut)—In 


|all my summers, I have never noticed 
(All run to hut to 


anything like this! 
peer into it.) No! Oh! Oh! 
Aunt Lettie—Some strange animal 
has been to this part of our island! 
Roty Poty — Did you hear the 
queer noise this morning? Perhaps 
’twas made by this strange beast! 
GRANDFATHER — That sound was 
faint and very far away! 
Aunt Lettie (aside)—Grandfather 
is growing deaf!" 
Roty Poty—It sounded dreadful to 
me! 
Aunt Letrrm—It sounded like all the 
bunnies in the world scratching gravel. 
(Aunt Lettie and Chorus sing the 
following song, “All the Bunnies in the 
World,” to the tune: “Comin’ Thro the 
Rye.’”’) 
Aunt Lettie— 
Oh, did you ever stop to think 
Just what a noise ’twould be, 
If all the bunnies in the world 
Scratched gravel constantly? 
CHoRUS— 
Think, oh, think, 
My brethren all, 
Whatever would we do, 
If all the bunnies in the world 
Were made into a stew! 
Aunt LETTIE— 
You’d have to stop your ears up 
tight 
As quickly as you could, 





Little Ducks 
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If all the bunnies in the world 
Should start a-chopping wood! 
CHorusS—“Think, oh, think,” ete, 
AUNT LETTIE— 
If all the bunnies in the world 
Should sneeze real hard, my 
dear, : 
You’d find ’twould be a dreadfy 
noise 
If you should be too near! 
CuHorusS—“Think, oh, think,” ete, 
Aunt LETTIE— 
If all the bunnies in the world 
Should jump and call out “Boo!” 
Right at your elbow, very close, 
I’m sure ’twould frighten you! 
CHorus—“Think, oh, think,” ete, 
(Grandfather squeals and pounds 
| foot three times on ground. Bunnies 
| hurry to cover, Enter young boy, very 
weary and in state of poverty. Sits 
| down wearily on stump, head in hands.) 
Boy (speaking to himself) —T’ye 
| looked all over this place and I can't 
find a single sign of life! Thought | 
| might find a Robinson Crusoe or th: 
Swiss family, but I give up. I may as 
well not search longer! Those things 
happen only in stories! Treasure | 
did find—bags of it—left by some pilot 
of long ago, no doubt! But I can’teat 
treasure! I'll eat my last bit of bread 
| and let to-morrow take care of itself! 
(Crawls into hut and closes flap. 
Grandfather Bunny creeps out. Looks 
‘all about and motions others to follow.) 


| GRANDFATHER—Now I do not like 
| the looks of that creature! And did 
| you notice where he went? 


Aunt Lettie—Went nowhere. He 
was here, and then all of a sudden he 
vanished! 


Roty Poty — He certainly made 
strange noises here all by himself. | 
| think I know where he went (pointing) 
|'—in there! Let’s tear it down! 


GRANDFATHER — No, indeed! 
you dare go near the thing! 

Aunt LetTTIE—We might drag the 
thing to the edge of the sea and dump 
it in! That’s what we did when the 
eagle’s nest had young in it! 

GRANDFATHER—Y-e-s. I suppose we 
m-i-g-h-t! We'd have to be pretty 
quiet about it or the dreadful beast 
might waken! ~ 

(They all give aid, tugging and pull- 
ing and pushing the hut very slowly 
and carefully across the platform, and 
‘when they get it to the edge, the 
Boy wakens, hurries out of the hut just 
as the Bunnies disappear. He stands 
looking up, and then looks out over the 
“sea.” Suddenly he raises his hands 
above his head and shouts “A sail! A 
sail! Ship, ahoy!” Catches up re 
cloth from inside hut and waves it mat 
ly calling, “Ahoy there! Ahoy! Thert 
| they are lowering the boat. I’m com- 
ing!” Runs off. Returns and snatches 

up bag of treasure from hut. Disap- 
| pears. Grandfather Bunny venture 
out cautiously and motions others.) 
Aunt Lettie — Well, it worked! 
| There he goes! Scared to death! 
Roty Poty — Did you hear him 
| scream with fright? 

GRANDFATHER (strutting important 
ly)—I guess he knew he was in dat- 
ger. I was just about to come out até 
order him from the island! 

Aunt Lettie — Never mind ‘ 
beast. He has gone, and the poor deat 
little baby Bunnies are almost falliné 
; asleep. Come, dearies. 
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300!” Four children stand at the black 
~ board. Three are busily chalking. 
te The fourth stands idle, a puzzled 
unds . . . 
ain expression on his face. He is larg- 
= er, older than the others. He’s been 
nds.) with ‘you for three terms now. “A 
- I've * ” * 
can't regular class heirloom”, you think. 
ht | , 9s 
+" “Poor boy, why is he so stupid’? 
vi “Why can’t he learn like the 
re | others”? But wait—have ‘you ever 
pilot ; ! 
* eat considered that it might not be 
— stupidity, after all? 
flap. 
Looks 
low.) = 
like 
d did 
He 
en he : ; ; 
and in correct proportion, a variety of the 
made vital elements which are required for physical gga 
> ; ' fitness and mental keenness. 
HE Class Heirloom—an extreme case, you might No one food provides all the essential elements. But 
Don't say. Yes, but not an overly exaggerated example some foods do contribute more than others, and in a 
e of the many backward children who prove sucha 4. and better balanced variety. makes it a great favorite on a host of American break- 
aw | difficulty in the schools today. le i 
dump y y . . Grape-Nuts isa food of this nature. Eaten with milk fast tables. In your health talks to your pupils, it would 
n the In the old days the backward child was ignored. or cream, Grape-Nuts is a splendidly balanced ration, be helpful to mention Grape-Nuts, as many other 
se We Just stupid”, educators thought, and considered any of high importance in the daily diet. Grape-Nuts is teachers have done. 
ret efforts to help, just so much wasted time. But now we highly commended by nutrition experts. It provides Free. to you 
as ‘ 
know better. iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and bones; , 
pull Now we know that backwardness is often not _ proteins for muscle and body-building; dextrins, mal- What kind of breakfast do you eat? Remember that 
~ “stupidity”, but a sign of a deeper, fundamental ail- tose and other carbohydrates for heat and energy;and Your first meal of the day should be particularly nour- 
n an ie : . : 
‘to ment, caused by forces beyond a child's control. the essential vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite ishing, following as it does the long fast of the night. 
_* We have the nutrition experts to thank for this new Grape-Nuts undergoes a special baking process, by Try Grape-Nuts yourself. Pour a little milk or-cream 
wr the | Mowledge. Collaborating with educational authorities, means of which it is made easily digestible—and crisp! OVeF it. Taste it. See how delicious are these crisp,golden 
~ they have proved conclusively that mental subnormal- _ Because of this crispness, Grape-Nuts requires thorough kernels. And remember, ns you = them, the variety of 
» red | ityis largely caused by physical defects—the result of — chewing, thus giving the teeth and gums exercise they vital elements a body ae Your grocer sells 
res § Msufficient nourishment. And, even more alarming, must have to preserve health and soundness. Grape-Nuts. Or, if you wish, you can accept the free 
e : as 
- they declare that one out of every three children suffers, The many fine qualities of Grape-Nuts recommend offer below. Just mail in the coupon 
i in some degree, from malnutrition. it for healthfulness. And its supremely delicious flavor 
ntures § = These startling facts constituted a challenge to the o.ath bonnie 
s.) P modern educational world—a challenge which has been MAIL THIS . COUPON NOW! 
- ‘| Promptly accepted. Today, malnutrition is being ac- Grape-Nuts is one of the Post Health aa 
. him J} "vely combatted—by means of hot lunches, classes in Senta teal, tet Yaetbe tere Ons wath Senko beceet Beotkinons "hr tosses: plnced Manteo 
hutrition, and by teachers telling their pupils what to Chabon, and est’ Stan Chesstane. Cornell Medical College. 
"ae J Shand what to avoid hl Ee 
t and : ‘ 
: What is proper nourishment? WTO . 
p Proper nourishment is not just a matter of eating Clty nernrrerrerseve late... 
alling § ough food. It is a matter of eating the right kind of “Taek Gee | 
food—the kind that will contribute to the body daily, © 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


























facing audience; places herself center. 
Grandfather sits on stump, and the 
other Bunnies arrange _ themselves 
about in comfortable positions. 
sing “Bunnies’ Lullaby” to the air of 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song.”) 


BuNNIES’ LULLABY 


Time that all the bunnies 
Were all tucked in bed; 

Soon the great night candles 
Will shine overhead. 

Sleep in nests all cozy, 

While the south winds sigh, 

While the waves, soft-breaking, 

Chant lullaby, 

Chant lvilaby, lullaby. 


Mid the night dews falling 
Perfumes come and go, 

While the old moon-lantern 
Shines on all below. 

Then’s the time for sleeping, 

Then the time for rest— 

Sleep, my baby bunny, 

In your warm nest— 

In yon cozy nest. 

(If there is no curtain used, at close 
of song have Grandfather spring up in 
fright, warning all the Bunnies that 
the beast is returning again. They all 
run off the stage as Boy enters hur- 
riedly, and taking another bag of gold 
from tent, hurries away with the 
treasure.) 


April Rain Dance 
By Marion Doyle 


Pitter! Patter! drops of rain 
Dancing on the windowpane! 
Sometimes fast and sometimes slow, 
Up and down the glass they go, 
Making their own music sweet 
With the patter of their feet— 
April! 
April! 
April! 


Pitter! Patter! tinkling sound 
As they madly whirl around; 
Pit-ter! Pat-ter! sudden change 
To a tempo low and strange. 
See the rainbow jewels shine 
On crystal slippers beating time— 
April! 
April! 
April! 


Jack’s Secrets 
By Mabel S. Merrill 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit, straight and slim, 

Said not a word when I spoke to him. 

With the peak of his funny hood pulled 
low, 

He just pretended he. did-not know 

That three new violets, white and sweet, 

Hid in the moss at his very feet. 

There was fringed polygala up the 
trail; 

A bluebird sat.on an old fence rail; 

A flicker looked from a hole in a tree; 

He had a secret no one could see. 

But Jack-in-the-Pulpit knew quite well 

Why Beilwort tilted her long white bell, 

What the brook was saying with whis- 
pering sound, 

What sunbeams wrote on the velvet 
ground. 

Oh, that sly little chap in the funny 
hood 

Knew all the secrets up in the wood, 

Though he stood so mute and straight 
and slim, 

And said not a word when I spoke to 
him! 


All | 
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Spring Flowers 
By Dorothy L. Kinney 


Beneath a dry leaf blanket all the flow- 
ers have been sleeping, 
And now, throughout the woodland, 


In the Florist’s Window 
By Alice E. Alien 


(A Rhymed Easter Play) 
Time—The day before Easter. 


their dainty heads are peeping. 
They’re looking through the tree tops 
at the round and golden sun, 
They hear the brooklet singing and 
they know that spring’s begun. 


| Violet is blue and lovely, trilliums are 


cool and white, 

While the dainty pink spring beauty is 
a very charming sight. 

I'll not pick you, little flowers; you’re 
too happy in the wood, 





PLtaceE—A Filorist’s display window. 


CHARACTERS 

FLowers—Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffo- 
dils, Lilies of the Valley, Lilacs, Ferns, 
Marguerites, Pansies, Roses and East- 
er Lilies. 
dren representing each of these Flow- 
ers, as desired. They should wear sim- 
ple flower costumes. Directions for 
making these may be found in “How to 
Make Crepe Paper Costumes,” Denni- 
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(She arranges them .in semicircle, | 


There may be as many chil- | 
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6TH FLOWER— 
| Ferns that remember the old pas. 
ture-bars, 
7TH FLOWER— 
Marguerites shining like little flower. 
stars. 





ALL— 
Little folks wave to us gaily, 
We do our best to wave back; 
| 2p FLOWER— 
Tulips in gold and in crimson, 
Showing bold touches of black, 
8TH FLOWER— 
Pansies of blue 
And every hue; 
9TH FLOWER— 


| But I’ll come to see you often, for your | 


beauty does me good. 


| Spring is Coming 
By Viola A. Young 


Sh-h! Spring is coming; 
If you look and stop to listen; 
See the rippling water glisten; 
Sh-h! Spring is coming. 
See the bluebirds on the wing; 
Hear the robin sweetly sing; 
Sh-h! Spring is coming. 
| Hear the randrops gently falling; 
To the wild flowers softly calling; 
Sh-h! Spring is coming. 
See the green grass slowly creeping; 
Violets, too, are shyly peeping; 
Sh-h! Spring is coming. 
Feel the south wind gently blowing; 
See the happy faces glowing; 
Sh-h! Spring is coming. 


A Sprinkling Pot 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


'I know a large white sprinkling pot, 
So big that when it sprinkles 
Over fields and over woods 
The dropping water twinkles. 
| When we take a sprinkling pot 
To water thirsty flowers 
We must sprinkle here and there 
Among the garden bowers. 





But the sprinkling pot I know 
Sends the bright drops falling 

Over gardens, over fields, 
Where thirsty land is calling. 


The sprinkling pot I have in mind 
You often can see sprinkling— 
A rainy cloud on rainy days 


Roses with old names, 
Roses with new. 
10TH FLOWER— 
Lilies so slender 


son Manufacturing Co. 
| Friorist—A small boy, who can whis- 
_ a bit of a song. He looks the part 


That sends the raindrops twinkling! 





| 


| 





| 


and carries a tiny, shiny watering pot. 


EasTeR—A small girl, all white and | 


gold. She carries shiny golden wand. 
Flowers are grouped throughout 
play, as if in Florist’s window, tallest 


in back, tiniest in front. They give 
parts, until tableau, without changing. 
positions. 

ALL— 


We are the flowers in the window 
Looking at you on the street, 
Days that are rosy with sunshine, 
Days that are dreary with sleet. 
lst FLOWER— 
Hyacinth-bells 
The color of shells; 
2p FLOWER— 
Tulips that give out 
Their rich earthy smells. 





| 


Aut (while Florist comes in and wa- | 


ters them)— 

Here comes the Florist with water, 
Oh, see the silvery shower 

That means new growth and new 

beauty— 
Grateful is every flower. 
3p FLOWER— 
Daffy-down-dillies, 


4TH FLOWER— 


| 
| 
| 





Sweet valley-lilies. 

AutL (while Florist looks them over, 
softly whistling “Spring Song” or 
“Flower Song”)— 

Here is the Florist, now looking 
To see how we're getting along, 
Picks off a leaf or a petal, 
Goes away whistling a song. 
(Florist goes away.) 

5TH FLOWER— : 
Lilacs that long to climb down from 

their jars, 








| 








Spring Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days. Provides a variety of material for 
spring programs—Arbor Day, Bird Day, Easter, May Day, Mother’s Day, 
and Peace Day. (192 pages. 40 cents.) 

Japanese Entertainments. This. book provides a wealth of excellent Jap- 
anese entertainment material suitable for all grades—recitations, plays, 
exercises, songs, a drill and a dance. (64 pages. 40 cents.) 


POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 


Welcome, Bright Springtime. A May Day play for fifteen or more girls 
of intermediate grades. Includes songs and dances (25 cents.) 


Flowers at Under-the-Ground. A floral operetta for children of the inter- 
mediate grades. Nine speaking parts and as many others as desired for 
choruses. (25 cents.) 

F.. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Dansville, N. ¥.—San ‘Francisco, Cal. 
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That hold morning’s splendor. 
ALL— 
We are lifting a cup, leaf, or frond, 
Waiting for Easter, with touch gay 
and fond, 
Over us lightly to wave her bright 
wand. 
EASTER (as she flits in, touching them 
lightly with her wand)— 
Lo, the winter is past, 
The rain is over and gone, 
Let flowers appear on the earth— 
’Tis Easter—Easter and dawn! 
FLOWERS (one after another)— 
Then hyacinths, tulips, daffy-down- 


dillies, 

Lilacs, ferns, marguerites, and East- 
er lilies, 

Pansies and all of the roses will 
start 

Out in the joy of this day to take 
part, 

To brighten dark corners, to lighten 
dark hours— 


Oh, what would be Easter without 
any flowers? 
(Form tableau 
Florist.) 
ALL (in concert)— 
Lo, the winter is past, 
The rain is over and gone, 
The flowers appear on the earth, 
’Tis Easter—Easter and dawn! 
(If desired, instead of last concert 
recitation, all may-sing any appropr- 
ate Easter song.) 


about Easter and 


An Easter Greeting 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


I haven’t any Easter eggs, 
Or chickens nice and new, 

Or any Easter rabbits gay, 
This Easter time for you. 


I s’pose I should have thought of it 
And brought a good supply; 

But you can’t think of everything, 
No matter how you try. 


| So since I’ve nothing else to give, 


About the only way 


| That I can do is wish you all 


A happy Easter Day. 


At Easter 
By Alix Thorn 


Oh, Easter bells a-chiming sweet, 
And Easter hope, together 

You make a waiting world rejoice, 
This blessed springtime weather. 


Oh, lilies pure, with hearts of gold, 
Each one a message bringing. _ 
The day of days seems filled with light 





And happy children singing. 
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Low fares West this summer | 































From top to bottom: Yosemite 
(Cal.), Old Spanish Mission 
(Cal.), Mt. Rainier (Wash.), 
Beach scene (Cal.) Right of map, 
Crater Lake (Oregon). 

Send 25c (stamps or coin) for 
this map in full color done in the 
old style, size 23 x 32 inches. Ad- 
dress, F. S. McGinnis, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Dept. W-4 South- 
ern Pacific Company, 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Only Southern Pacific offers choice of four 
great routes. Go by one, return by another. 
See the whole Pacific Coast 


Make plans now for a glorious Pacific 
Coast vacation! From May 15 until Sep- 
tember 30, return limit Oct. 31, greatly re- 
duced round trip excursion fares will be on 
sale. 


To San Francisco and return, for example: 


From— 
Chicago*. . $90.30 New Orleans 89.40 
St. Louis . . 85.60 Des Moines . 81.55 


*For comparison, regular one-way fare is $79.84. 


See the whole Pacific Coast 
by this scenic network, 


For about $20 more your railroad ticket 
will take you to the Pacific by a Canadian 
or northern United States railroad, south 
through Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, and home again by any one of ¢hree 
Southern Pacific main lines. Stop over any- 
where. 


Or reverse the order, going to California 
first and returning via the “Evergreen 
Playground” of the Pacific Northwest. 


You'll become acquainted with Spokane 
and the Inland Empire; British Columbia's 
capital, Victoria, and its great port, Van- 
couver. You'll see Puget Sound, mirror to 
glorious, snow-capped Mts. Baker and 

Rainier. You'll see vigorous Seattle and 

Tacoma. At Portland, you'll take the 

Columbia River Highway around Mt. 

Hood. You'll pause at the blue mystery 

of Crater Lake, where ages ago a moun- 

tain containing seventeen cubic miles of 
stone and lava sank from sight. 


Then, ho! for California! 


SHASTA RouTE, Portland to San Francisco, 
crosses Oregon by a choice of two lines. One is 
through verdant orchards along sparkling rivers, 
the other through virgin forests jeweled with al- 
pine lakes. You'll pass Mt. Shasta and volcanic 
Mt. Lassen through central California to San 
Francisco, where again a choice of lines will bear 
you to Southern California. You can take the San 
Joaquin Valley line, close to Yosemite and the 
Big Trees, or the Coast Line, along the blue Pa- 
cific’s shore. Your tour through California will 
be a succession of national parks, towering moun- 
tains, world-famous hotels, Spanish Missions, gay 
ocean beaches, orange groves, motion picture 
haunts, and cosmopolitan cities. 


‘Return home by any one of three other 
Southern Pacific routes. 


Only Southern Pacific offers such a choice. In 
addition to SHASTA ROUTE, you can make the 
return journey by- 

OVERLAND RourTE (Lake Tahoe Line) , straight 
from San Francisco to Chicago via Omaha. 

GOLDEN STATE ROuTE, the direct line, Los 
Angeles— Kansas City —Chicago. 

SUNSET ROUTE, San Francisco—Los Angeles 
— New Orleans and thence north and east by rail, 
or by Southern Pacific steamship to New York. 

In nearly every large city is a Southern Pacific 
agent to help you plan your trip and make reser- 
vations. Your local agent will also arrange your 
trip over Southern Pacific lines. 


Southern 
Pacific 











Write your name and address in 
margin below, tear off, and mail to 
E. W. Clapp, traffic manager, 
Dept. W-4, Room 1022, 301 Mich- 
igan Blvd., Chicago, for free illus- 
trated booklet, "How Best to See 
the Pacific Coast,” and full infor- 


mation regarding low summer fares. 
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“Travel is a part of Education.” 


FRANCIS BACON. 


April 1928 

















Courtesy Norwegian Cowrnment Railways 


Naro Canyon, Norway, with Stalheim Hotel 
In Foreground 


Some of the finest mountain scenery in the world 
is to be found in Norway. Both this country and 
Sweden are becoming increasingly popular among 
tourists, Not only the scenery but the history and 
customs of the Scandinavian countries annually at- 
tract thousands of American visitors. 


Teachers visiting California will find one of 
the most instructive and interesting historical 
exhibits in the West at Sutter Fort, Sacra- 
mento. The old fort, which marked the found- 
ing of California’s capital city by Capt. John 
A. Sutter in 1839 as the first inland settle- 
ment of white men in the state, has been re- 
built in its original form, and is now main- 
tained by the state as a museum for relics of 
pioneer and gold-rush days. 

Objects used by the hardy pioneers who 
braved the overland trail to California have been 
gathered from many sources. Stage coaches and 
ore wagons which transported untold millions in 
“dust” and bullion from the mines; saddles and 
spurs of the riders of the Pony Express; picks 
and pistols, pans and rockers of the gold miners 
—these and other mementos make up an exhibit 
of absorbing interest. The number of visitors 
to Sutter Fort increased from a few hundred a 
month in 1925 and 1926 to twenty thousand a 
month in 1927. 


oda 


I had not known that there could be such blue. . 

That the sea wind could blow cares away like 
wingéd seeds; 

That there could be such rest, widening, deepen- 
ing more 

With each slow rise and falling of the sea; 

That weariness could fade, like the receding 
shore, 

Into the mist and distance, and one’s only needs 

Be indolence, and the blue procession of the sea; 

And even memory dim to a line of cloud 

Dipping beneath the far encircling rim 

Of sea . .. There is no land . . . Land 

Is a false mirage . . . Only the sea 

And ships, and the blue wings of wide sea- 

thoughts are true. 


From “In Hawaiian Seas,” by Clifford Gessler, 
in “Picturesque America.” 


oda 


A leading Atlantic steamship line will train 
the doctors for its own service hereafter. Per- 
manent appointments will be made. It is ex- 
pected that this step will benefit not only the 


passengers but the company and the doctors 
themselves. 


One of the great American transcontinental 
railroads has recently adopted chimes as warn- 


signals on locomotives, to replace 


familiar screeching whistle. 

















Travel Story Contest 


Interests Readers 


T IS EVIDENT, from the letters received 

since the announcement of the $1,200 
Prize Travel Story Contest, to be conducted 
by Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
that much interest has been aroused among 
the readers of the magazine, and indications 
are that the judges will have their hands 
full to handle the manuscripts submitted 
early next fall describing experiences in 
summer travel. Inquiries have been made 
asking if essays relating to travel last sum- 
mer, or in some preceding year, might be 
submitted. Unfortunately for those who 
wish to send in such accounts, it must be 
emphasized that the contest relates solely to 
travel during 1928. 

It may perhaps be well to repeat some of 
the information given on the Travel page in 
February and March. If you have not al- 
ready filed the contest directions for later 
reference, we suggest that you do so. 

One series of four prizes will be awarded 
for stories of travel at home (that is, in the 
United States or Canada); the other series 
of four prizes, equal in value, for stories of 
travel abroad. 

The prizes in EACH series will be: 


Ist Prize — $300 
2nd Prize — $150 
3rd Prize — $100 
4th Prize — $ 50 


The contest is open to the following: 

Teachers, in schools other than colieges 
and universities. 

Principals, supervisors, and superintend- 
ents. 

Instructors in teacher-training institutions. 

1928 graduates of teacher-training insti- 
tutions. 


Directions for preparing and submitting 
manuscripts: 


1. Use paper 8% by 11 inches (standard 
typewriter size). Number each sheet. 

2. Write plainly, on one side only. Have 
story typewritten if possible. 

Place name and address in upper left- 
hand corner of first sheet; number of words 
in upper right-hand corner. (No story will 
be considered which is longer than 2,500 
words.) 

4. At the end of the story, place the fol- 
lowing statement: “I hereby certify that this 
article is an account of travel as actually 
experienced by me during the summer of 
1928”—with writer’s signature. 

5. Address envelope: “Travel Editor, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
Dansville, N. Y.” 

6. All manuscripts entered in the contest 
must be received in Dansville not later than 
October 15, 1928. 

No manuscripts can be returned. Cer- 
tain of the prize-winning stories will be 
published. Publication rights on all stories 
will belong to Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans. 

Each manuscript as it is received will be 
numbered and a record will be made of the 
author’s name and the corresponding num- 
ber. The manuscripts as handed to the 
judges will carry numbers but no names, so 
that the individual story will stand entirely 
on its own merits and be considered without 
reference to the writer’s position in the 
teaching world. 











The first play presented on United States gojj 
was shown not on Broadway, nor even in one of 
the early English, Huguenot, Spanish or Dutch 
settlements on the Atlantic seaboard, but—can 
you guess?—at an unmarked spot on the north 
bank of the Rio Grande, a few miles below what 
is now El Paso, Texas. The date was April 30, 
1598—nine years before Jamestown, twenty-two 
years before Plymouth Rock. The stage was the 
primitive and changeless desert, set with native 
cactus and jagged rocks, with the peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains for a background. The author 
was Captain Farfan de los Godes, of the military 
escort of Juan de Onate, new governor of this 
vast northern province of Old Mexico, and the 
actors were members of the governor’s party, 

On April 15, 1598, De Onate, man of iron, 
crossed the Rio Grande into a domain of which 
he took possession “for himself, for the noble 
and gracious King Phillip II of Spain, and for 
God.” Fifteen days later Farfan de los Godes’ 
play was presented to celebrate that event. 

No manuscript of the play was left to poster- 
ity. The names of the actors and audience are 
unknown. The authorship and presentation of 
this primitive American drama alone are re- 
corded. From that day, the romantic impress of 
Old Spain has been indelibly stamped on the 
blood, language, and culture of the Southwest. 








Photo by Cleary & Elliott, Kingston, Jamaica, from United Fruit Co. 

Halfway-Tree Church, Jamaica, West Indies 

One could hardly imagine a greater contrast than 
that represented by the two pictures on this page. 
Yet each is representative of a fascinating vacation- 
land. In Jamaica one might often believe himself in 
England, if it were not for the vegetation. This is- 
land is a British possession, and it bears the impress 
of England in its architecture and its ways as well 
as in its government. It is one of the many interest- 
ing spots that are included in a cruise of the Carib- 


bean, 
oa 


One railroad in Eastern United States has 
equipped 1,670 miles of its main line (4,715 
miles of track) with an automatic train control 
system. Locomotives, both passenger and 
freight, to the number of 1,922 are ready to 
function in connection with this system. 


ogo 


Readers of this page will all be interested in 
the article on pages 50-51 of this issue by Harry 
A. Franck, entitled “Travel Hints from a Globe- 
Trotter.” Next month will appear an article 02 
“The Teacher-Tourist and the Railroads,” by 
Edward Hungerford, dealing with phases of 
travel in the United States and Canada. 
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- —this practical 
- health device 





on, 

ich 

~ OU know how even the most tract- 

for able children slacken, when spring 

es’ breezes steal in the schoolroom window! 

7" Just when teachers are carrying their 

are heaviest burden, too—gathering to- 

of gether the loose ends of the year’s work. 

re This is when you need fresh impetus 

* hing— device like FREE 

he in your teaching—some new device like —all material 

st. this that will snap the children out of f dhe tle 
inertia, give them new interest in all necessary Jor the plan 
their studies. 1. Graded contest devices to es- 


tablish the hot, cooked cereal 
breakfast habit. 


2. Comprehensiveoutlines for teach- 


Health authorities have found that 
there is one all important source of 





school children’s mental and physical ing the fundamental health habits. 

energy—a hot, cooked cereal breakfast. 3. Supplementary contest material. 

You've probably urged it before, know- 4. Pictureawardsforschoolrooms. 

ing that your pupils’ response in every _ 5. Outline of interesting talk to : 

formal subject is largely conditioned by _P T Association. = tr eg np te 
their physical well-being. 6. Bibliography of health teach- dhcie troup ‘whee aggretbtans 


. ing literature. re 
The beauty of this new plan for teach- ad subjects 


ing this important health habit is that 
it does its own urging. Noneed to drain 
i} your energy in promoting it. It comes 
to you complete, worked out by an 
experienced teacher, ready for imme- 
; diate use in any group from kindergar- 
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: ten to high school. 
‘ Everything—contest devices, prizes What téachers say 
. for winning school rooms, home rec- —! found anincrease in weight, and better “Your plan is a splendid means of carry- 
3 agers oe prepared lessons while using your mate- ing the work over into the homes. I no 
i ords for mothers signatures—1s distrib- ria A re your better breakfast plan is longer have ‘breakfastless’ pupils in my 
. : wonderful.”” room.” 
‘ uted without charge by the Cream of Miss E. D., Brownfield, Texas Miss F. I. K., Brisbane, N. D. 
Wheat Company. If you used the plan 
last semester, use it again now, and ' 
as ‘ d h F d h le i Cream of Wheat Company, 4 
a free to any teacher at any time. Send aGinacepons, Mina. j 
nd your coupon in, today. (0 Please send me, free, your plan and material for teaching health. 
to - 
: 1 
If you used this plan last semester, | Name and grade of school... 
. ; a aE ae 1 ee i 
in send for it again mow —— L_ a 
TY p : 
Je- 4 
on 
by 
of : 
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Roll uv —s and 
t dip vp ser 
in water. 


Ww ASH-UP 


A Rinse ene in Dry hands immedi- 
clean watet to ee all ately and thoroughly, 
dirt and soap off so they won't chap. 





Health Pledge 


Cleanliness is the first law 
of health. Iowe it to my- 
ecif, my family, mY school 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































diseases are usually caught. 
other people 


Directions: Hang this chart on the wall where you wash. Start —— SS to — 
keeping your W wash-up record next Monday morning. Ea ch time a on oe = aan 
wash or take a bath, an “X” in the square t will eee Faee 
indicate when you did it. Keep this reco record for four wee eep 
it accurately an and honestly. Be sure to us¢ Lifebuoy Health Soap. 

Tet Week |azitite| Bites | Sire he 3rd Week |r Betore | peters | oti | Pah 
Monday | | Monday | 

Tuesday Tuesday 

Wednesday | Wednesday | 
Thursday Thursday 

Friday Friday 
| Saturday Saturday | i 
Sunday Sunday | 
9nd Week Ath Weck 

Monday at | | 

Tuesday 

Wednesday = ednesda 

Thursday | Thursda 

Friday Frida 

Saturday Saturda 

| Sunday Sunday 

There are ,Germs on almost everything you touch: 
“BOOKS _ FOOTWEAR HANDS PETS DOOR KNOBS 


Doctors agree that hands catty & germs to the mouth, nose, ot food, and that this is the way colds 
Be sure to wash your hands with Lifebuoy 
may have touched — and always before meals. 


Health Soap 
































NOTICE to Te a chers 


«fy why Sy —_— ‘ 
Las JAY a iar CName of Pupil | 
| 20586 ¥ Copyright 1926 by Lever Brothers Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


This is the Li 

e Lifebuoy W 

4,000,000 child ash-up Chart which h 

“tigers, ren t 7 as cha P ’ 

We are now praedineon the vital health wena ra attitude od 

them from carbon ug that children make their o e of keeping clean. 
or hectographed copies you Sacer 7 wo 
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and is good Com Chi ik . 


Put fresh interest, new pep into 
your hygiene studies—and teach a 
vital health habit at the same time. 


VERY teacher knows how hard it is to make chil- 
dren understand the importance of cleaner hands 
as a precaution against disease. ° 


But a new idea in health education now solves this 
problem so effectively that teachers in every state are 
adopting it enthusiastically. Here’s a plan that arouses 
the children’s interest in cleaner hands—and makes 
them vie to wash hands oftener. 


Washing now made a game 


The plan is simply this—a classroom competitive game 
in cleanness—made possible by a Lifebuoy daily Wash- 
up Chart which each pupil makes for himself, and a 
classroom blackboard record. 


In this game, the children are the players—the 
teacher the class score-keeper. The rules are few and 
simple—and easy to follow. See three steps at right. 


The enthusiasm that this novel scheme stirs up 
among children is astounding. Washing is made a 
competitive game. Children strive for a perfect score. 


Teachers, too, find it enjoyable. Besides providing an 
interesting project for art work, it helps impress upon 
children the relation between cleanness and health. 
While working on their charts, the children readily 
absorb what the teacher says about hygiene—how hands 
may pick up germs everywhere; how these germs may 
pass into the mouth to cause any one of 27 diseases; 
how frequent washings with an antiseptic toilet soap 
like Lifebuoy removes germs—and guards health. 


Millions are Lifebuoy fans 


Lifebuoy is the favorite toilet soap of children and 
grown-ups, too. Everyone enjoys its mild and abun- 
dant quick-cleansing lather—it keeps complexions fresh 
and clear—prevents embarrassing body odor, too. 
You'll also like Lifebuoy’s pleasant clean scent, which 
tells you Lifebuoy purifies, yet which quickly evapo- 
rates after rinsing. 


Try Lifebuoy today. And if you’re at your wit’s end 
for something different to vary the routine of health 
lessons, teach your children this new Wash-up game. 
Like thousands of other teachers who are using it with 
remarkable success, you'll be glad you did. 

LEVER BROS. CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


* FOR~ FACE: * HANDS - BATH - 








PROTECTS HEALTH 








First Step 


Tracing the Lifebuoy 
Wash-up Chart 


Imagine what fun it will 
be for children to make 
Wash-up Charts of their 
own! As reproduced on 
the opposite page, the 
Lifebuoy chart has been 
so simplified that even 
young children can trace 
it easily from carbon or 
hectographed copies. 
When traced, the charts 
can be colored and 
mounted (to strengthen 
them). 























Third Step 


Awarding Stars to the 
Winners 


As an incentive, we sug- 
gest that you award stars 
each week to those pupils 
whose records have been 
good. The stars can be 
colored in the space pro- 
vided at the bottom of 
chart. Then, on the black- 
board class record you 
can also make colored 
stars each week beside 
these pupils’ names. Illus- 
tration at right shows you 
how to make the class- 
room record. 

















Second Step 


Keeping Daily Score of 
Wash-up Habits 


As soon as the charts are 
completed, the race is on! 
Each child takes home 
his chart and hangs it 
on the bathroom wall. 
Then, day-by-day, every 
time he washes he marks 
a cross in the proper 
square. No need now to 
nag children into keep- 
ing clean. They’re so 
eager to have a good rec- 
ord that they wash will- 
ingly. 
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and Good for you. 


Wrigley’s gives lasting 
enjoyment and benefit. 













Take this cruise De Luxe of 2,200 miles over beautiful water- 
way—the entire length and return of lakes Michigan, Huron, 
St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 Islands of Georgian 
Bay — with alluring scenery en route. 

Drive around historic MackinacIsland, buy souvenirs from 
the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight-seeing bus at 
Detroit and Chicago—Sce Cleveland—spend a full day 
~ at Buffalo (Gateway to all Eastern, Canadian and St. Lawrence 

petntsy tape in wonder at Niagara Falls—the world's 
ca’ Stop over at any port of call can be arranged. 


Sipe 


For the best stories on travel this summer in the U.S. and 
Canada, The Norma! Instructor is offering $600 in prizes. 
Here is your great opportunity to enter the Contestand write 
a successful story. 


y 1 ay ~ “The Great Oil-Burning White Liners 


Taine aver 
Noe ey North American 


HE magnificent sister steamships, North American and South American—passenger service exclusively 
—in equi nt and service are comparable with the finest Atlantic Liners. Promenade and Sun Decks 
of un width; large Grand Salon; commodious Lounging Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on 
Observation deck. All State Rooms and Parlor ’ 
windows or tholes to insure perfect ventilation. Have running water; call 

and electric light —beds have finest mattresses and speings. thoroug ly comfortable 
ond yesttal. th and toilet in connection with each Parlor Room and convenient 

© all staterooms. 


Dining Rooms and Kitchens are fly screened. Excellent meals of pleasing variety 
-—daintily served by waitresses. If crave society and “something doing” all the 
time, you will find it in the many delightful activities aboard ship. 











There are pleasures for old and young. Even those who come alone soon find congenial 
ncing, Deck and Card Gamen, Concerte: Retertaicerente and Social Lise wiles nanke the ass mans 
. m: e e 
80 pleasan ¥ on these big cruising ships. ” ames oe 
Semi-Weekly Sailings during season beginning 
June 30th from Chicago, Mackinac Island, Parry 
Sound (Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo and Return 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and 

Buffalo, will be honored for transit upon additional payment. 
Call or write f hlet at Rai d T t 
diater foun iene ne wae 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
CK, G. P. A. W. B. BROWN, Gen’! Agent 
St., Chicago, Hil. 13 S. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. [ic 
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Cheer Up Corner 
| Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 
Viking-Throes 


Life’s a Battle, full of stress, 
Full of Change, 
Struggle, Combat, Weariness, 
Circling range— 
Be limbs and hearts sore heavy, yet 
Foe on foe is set. 


Give me fingers for the Fight 

| Keen and strong; 

Give a Mind that swerves no mite 
*Mid the Throng; 

Beget me Valor, stiffly-grown, 

| Hewn to stand alone. 


|Grant me Virtue so to be, 

So to dare, 

| That though all may faint or flee 
—Howsoe’er 

|The Fight may turn—I yet shall stand 

Firm in Eye and Hand. ‘ 


Let some Purpose through my tears 


» | Gleam and glow, 


Ah! let not the ruining Years 

Full of woe, 
Engulf them in their dim embrace ° 
That high spectral Grace. 


Yet, all Boon of boons above, 

This I crave, 
| Let a tender ample Love 

My spirit save 
Forth from the harsh ungentle chains 
Fight so oft attains. 

—Darrell Figgis. 

From A Vision of Life, 
The John Lane Company. 


A Wise Selection of Thoughts 


Happiness is the result of selection. 
Just as the farmers of Iowa have dou- 
bled their crop of corn by a scientific 
selection of seed, so human souls in- 
crease the sum of happiness by a wise 
selection of thoughts. Good thoughts 
are the good seed of the soul. No man 
jcan be happy who is careless of his 
| thinking. Much of life’s misery would 
be eliminated at once if we would only 
think God’s thoughts in God’s way. 
God never doubts. He sees all truth 
and knows it to be such. The soul that 
accepts His revelations without reser- 
vation has unlocked the treasure house 
of happiness. 








—D. C. Knowles. 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


No life is successful until it is radi- 
ant.—Lilian Whiting. 


The only happiness a brave man ever 
|troubled himself with asking about, 
| was, happiness enough to get his work 
done.—Carlyle. 

I do not know of any way so sure of 
making others happy as of being so 
one’s self.—Sir Arthur Helps. 





Religion is the record of our expe- 
rience of God, and not a theory of our 
| belief in God.—Rama Krishna. 


| There is no beautifier of complexion, 
or form, or behaviour, like the wish to 


| —E/merson. 


| Aspire, break bounds. I say, 

Endeavor to be good, and better still, 

And best. Success is naught, en- 
deavor’s all, —Browning. 


A great man is always willing to be 
little. Whilst he sits on the cushion of 
advantages, he goes to sleep. When he 
is pushed, tormented, defeated, he has 
a chance to learn something; he has 
been put on his wits, on his manhood; 
he has gained facts; learns his igno- 
rance; is cured of the insanity of con- 
ceit; has got moderation and real skill. 
The wise man always throws himself 
on the side of his assailants —Emer- 
son, 











! 
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ms are outside —— > | seatter joy and not pain around us.| 





Vacatio 


at low cost 


April 192 





In the Ozarks. Moun- 
tain air. Blankets every 
night. Bright glorious days. 
Average summer temper- 
ature 76°, 


A vacation paradise for young 
and old. Water and forests 
everywhere. Thousands of 
crystal clear springs feed dash- 
ing, roaring streams or lily 
covered lakes and brooks. 
Swimming, boating, fishing, hik- 
ing, riding. Air that puts the 
appetite on edge. Restfulness 
that tones up jaded nerves. 
Scores of inviting resorts in 
shadowed valleys or perched on 
sunny hills. Cabins for two or 
delightful hotels with every 
modern convenience, 

The total cost of an Ozark vaca- 
tion is little greater than railroad 
fare to more distant resorts. 

Reduced Fare 
Round Trip Tickets 


The Ozarks lie southwest of St. Louis 
—southeast of Kansas City, in the 
center of America. Write me for illus- 
trated Ozark booklet O-1. It tells you 
how little a vacation in this health 
building country really costs. 


J. N. Cornatzar 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Frisco Lines 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Know ‘tthe Birds! 


(Continued from page 38) 
THE CLIMBERS 


These birds are usually seen on the 
trunks of trees, searching for insect 


©. 
life either in the crevices of the bark or No 
in the wood. The woodpeckers are the aN 
Si? ks Loe 27 
gt Ses , 








most numerous of the climbers. They ve) 
prop themselves against the trees with aye cn ee * 

their long, stiff tails, and grip the bark a a Nl a e 
with their feet, which have two toes aN 
directed to the front and two to the 
rear. Their bills are chisel-like, for 
drilling into the bark and wood in 
garch of insect food, which, when 
found, is drawn out with the barbed 
tongue. The heads of these climbers 
are abnormally large and heavy, in or- 
der to drive the chisel-bill into the 





The nuthatch, champion climber of 
all the birds, can cling to the under- 
gde of a limb or walk down a tree 
trunk headfirst. The white-breasted 
nuthatch is seen most frequently; the 
red-breasted, which is smaller, spends 
only the winter with us in the United 
States. These birds do not drill into 
the trees as do the woodpeckers, but 
search out the insects, their larvae, and 

, and with fine, tweezerlike bills 
remove them from the irregularities of 
the bark. 


The brown creeper, another climber, 2 
is a quiet bird, smaller than a spar- * me 
row, which creeps up the trees in a spi- 
ral course, reaching into the crevices - | ¢ 
with its slender, slightly curved bill, 
for insects or their eggs. 


Organization 
| Eee to travel and earn from 





They are eaters of flesh and are pecul- 
jarly adapted to secure and devour 
their prey. They are characterized by 


at bes || $50 to¥75 a week all summer long 


is usually seen in the western moun- 
tains, while the more common bald 


—, — : our et —. TH headquarters in Chicago and 17 branch offices in the United States, Compton's 
ives practically everywhere in e es : : aa a : : Seonapteonet a 
Sed Gtehen” oecleeving tecsiiiies ve established in 1893— is a nation wide, internationally known institution. An or 
! where there is plenty of water. ganization that carries into the home a prestige and recognition that hundreds of progressive 
S The hawks, too, belong to this group. women-teachers have capitalized year after year. Think of what this means to you: that though 


They can often be seen soaring high in : : : : a a Saat : : 
ait on taal, Golam Geen, te no experience is required, this great organization invites you to join us and is ready and will- 


st specting the country below for unwary ing to pay you while we train you to earn $50 to $75 or more per week all summer long! 
= = —re. and — = ‘ 
s. Owls are night-flying birds o is fe d h 
\- prey. They feed largely on rats and Money or your fon est WIS 
mice, and hence are extremely bene- 


‘ eke shrikes are small birds, gray, Travel “a for your hap piness 


black, and white in color, and about the 


4 _ of a robin. They hunt mice, grass- Money makes for more than saving. A trip to Europe—or a wardrobe. Or investments that 
i — a and small birds, may finally mean an independent income. Compton's check goes to you weekly. So if money 

g th es torcing eir prey. upon a la 1 bi ® h it oo ha dsom 

m4 t Se they tear it to pieces. piays a part in some One or more ambitions... nere it 1s in n e measure. 

if oo wy = —~ ae ot ee Travel yields much more than momentary pleasure. What one gains from travel can not be 

“ the kingfisher may be included in this tabulated easily. But if travel, too, appeals to you, why not travel while you earn? Thus 

y a Danese bed gg! —— >> you see, the Compton plan gives you doubly two advancements: money and travel with con- 

:. ing us of a blue jay a aia of its genial companions every day! Meet new people—see new places— make more money. 

[- blue and white coloring and the crest 


of feathers upon its head. Its abnor- Thi > all f 
= mally large bill and the fact that it 1S 1S we ask Oo you 


dives into the water serve to distin- 




















guish it from other birds. We impose no trying qualifications. What we want, above all else, is earnest effort . . . am- 
_— bition, intelligence and the spirit that insists “I can do it if she can.” Hundreds of women have 
‘ In this group we have by far the . ed with re Hun - whose sole a 
: gestest number of birds. It includes was ambition and the will towin. We will gladly This coupon brings the details. 
_ mot opend mast ¢ their tiene ~ give you their names and their addresses. Some Send it ' 
es and trees. of our songbirds : ; iti nd it now 
. we porchers. Most of the species die- have stepped into permanent executive positions 
d cussed in this group have three front at $4,000 to $5,000 per year. Their way is open 
Yes and a long hind toe. When they to you. And today—if $200 to $400 per month all F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
st on the twigs, their toes clasp the summer is interesting to you— fill out the coupon Dept. 104, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
erches firmly. At night, when they s ae ; Gentlemen: 
are asleep, there is little danger of on this page and mail it. All the facts will come ate cond cx ben. tnd eit 
is their falling off, because their toes from Compton's, with our invitation to you to ligation on my part, your summer Vacation and 
“ Will not loosen until they stand oP. loin this successful ization , B 
» . Because of the great variety of birds Jo — ‘ 
u inthe perching group, it is desirable to 
h farther classify them, according to the F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
ood they eat, and where they find it. Established 1893 
' The Seed-Eaters 1000 N. Dearborn Street .- Chicago 
The finches, sparrows, and grosbeaks 
are stout-billed birds. This indicates 
hat they are primarily seed-eaters. 

















They do, however, eat insects also, and, ht. 
of course, feed insects to their young. 
ey range in color from the brown |! 
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First 100,000 
November,1927 





Second 100,000 
February, 1928 


“AFTER THE RAIN” 


Cleanliness Customs of 


Children in Many Lands 
by 
Grace T. Hallock 


with 
an Introduction by 


Dr. C-E. A. Winslow 


Full page illustrations in color 


NOW IN USE IN CLASSROOMS IN 
EVERY STATE OF THE UNION 


A supplementary reader of 112 pages for 
third, fourth and fifth grade children which 
makes cleanliness a natural and desirable 
part of every-day life. 

These stories tell of the neatness of Hol- 
land, the sportsmanship of Britain, the 


thriftiness of France, and the virtues of 
other lands and other races. 


Single copies: 25 cents 
$8.50 per fifty copies 
$15 per hundred copies 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare by teaching the value of Cleanliness 


‘*After the Rain** is the first supplementary reader 
published by the School Department of Cleanliness 
Institute. Readers for other grades now in preparation. 


48 EAST 17th STREET, (on Union Square), NEW YORK 
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|hues of the sparrows, through the black 
‘and gold of the goldfinch, to the gay 
colors of the cardinal, purple finch, and 
indigo bunting. Only the persistent 
student of birds learns to know all the 
sparrows, for they are very similar in 
general color. Our larks are sparrow- 
like birds, usually seen running about 
on the ground rather than perching in 
trees and bushes. Their hind toe nail 
is very long. 

The seed-eaters render an invaluable 
service to mankind, for they consume 
enormous quantities of weed seeds, for- 
tunately preferring them to the seeds 
of cultivated plants. 


The Insect-Eaters 


The greater number of the perchers 
are eaters of insects. Some of them 
are entirely insectivorous, while others 
|are on a mixed diet of insects, seeds, 
fruit, and worms. Some of these in- 
sect-eaters are busy in our trees and 
shrubs, some are combing the air in- 
cessantly, while others seek food on the 
ground and among logs and rocks. 
They may well be called leaf- and twig- 
gleaners, air-gleaners, and ground- 
gleaners. 


Leaf- and twig-gleaners— 

The warblers and vireos usually re- 
main in the tops of the trees, where 
they flit about, diligently seeking in- 
sects. The cuckoos are shy, solitary 
birds, brownish in color, with whitish 
underparts. The brown thrasher and 
catbird are exceptionally fine singers, 
being related to the mocking bird. Ori- 
oles are gaily colored and conspicuous 
birds of our orchard and street trees. 
Other brightly colored leaf- and twig- 
gleaners are the tanagers, which are 
found in orchard and wood. Wax- 
wings have yellow-bordered tails, red, 
waxlike appendages on their wing 
feathers, and conspicuous crests. The 
friendly we chickadee, the 
small, gray, tufted titmouse, and the 
tiny kinglets complete the list of those 
birds which glean insect life in its vari- 
ous forms from leaf and twig. 
Air-gleaners— 

Skimming low over the ponds, the 
swallows swing back and forth on seem- 
ingly tireless wings, catching countless 
insects that hover above the water. 
Since most of their life is spent in the 
air, their wings are powerful and their 
feet are ne The sooty chimney swift 
circles on long, narrow wings around 
a chimney and then suddenly darts 
within, where its nest of twigs is glued 
to the bricks. 

The whippoorwill and nighthawk are 
air-gleaners of the night, the former 
flying low over the fields and woods, 
while the latter is at home over the 
plains and even in our cities. The fly- 
catchers include, among others, the 
kingbird, phoebe, wood pewee, crested 
flycatcher, and least flycatcher. It is 
their custom to sit on an exposed perch, 
wait until an insect flies past, and dart 
out to catch it, hence their name. 


Ground-gleaners— 

Getting insect food largely from or 
near the ground are many birds which 
may be termed ground-gleaners. The 
wrens are small, brown, energetic 
birds, with fine, indistinct bars on the 
wings and tail. To know the thrushes, 
one need only think of the robin and 
bluebird, for they are members of the 
thrush family. The spotted breasts of 
the young of these birds indicate the 
kinship better than the markings of the 
adults. The rest of the thrushes are 
browner than the robin, but their gen- 
eral shape is very similar. They all 
have spotted breasts. They are ranked 
among the sweetest bird singers, their 
notes being flutelike and expressive. 

Our blackbirds, meadow larks, and 
bobolinks are closely related, though 
differing greatly in their habits. The 
meadow lark is a neighbor of the bobo- 
link, for both inhabit our meadows. 
The blackbirds are found at home in 
the marshes: the red-winged blackbird 
in the eastern part of our country, and 
the yellow-headed blackbird in the 
western part. A slightly smaller black- 
bird of the pastures and woodlands is 
the cowbird, the celebrated cheat and 
loafer among our North American 
birds. The female never makes a nest 








— |of her own or raises her young, but 
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Turn back the pages of history 
and ramble through glorious 
Devon with Drake, Hawkins, 
Frobisher and Raleigh. Live N 
over Devon’s dream of ancient 
greatness when the bold adven- 
turers of the sea, in pointed J 
beards and starched ruffs, roamed 
the towns and coasts. 

From Lands End to London the 
smiling pathway of the Great Western 
Railway leads you through a hundred 
and one of the thrilling episodes of 
English history and legend. Smuggler’s 
caves, summer resorts alive and laugh- 
ing, the enchanted Lorna Doone and 
Thomas Hardy country, the homes of 
American pioneers and olden Athel- 
ney where a king’s ears were boxed 
for burning cakes. 


the shire of Sea Kings ( 
b 


Enjoythe quaintness and hospitality 
of Devon and the West Countrie via 
Plymouth—where the language, cus 
toms and ideals are the same as yours. 


Guide No. 12, containing maps 
and illustrations will be gladly 
sent to you on application. 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 
Great Western Railway 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


















200 All Expense Tours $195 up. Booklet Fren 
Mediterranean and Scandinavian Cruises, $390 
ALLEN TOURS, Inc., 154 Boylston Street, Botan 
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N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1044 Chestnut St., Philadeipniay?™ 
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N. E. A. Convention 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
JUNE 30 TO JULY 7, 1928 


Very low round trip fares 
from the East, West and 
South via Chicago Great 
Western. 


All Great Western main 
lines lead to Minneapolis- 
fromChicago,KansasCity, 
St. Joseph, Des Moines, 
Omaha. 


Fast all steel trains daily 
with Pullmans of the lat- 
est type observation and 
club cars and dinirg cars 
serving wonderful meals 
at very moderate prices. 


Write for details about 
fares to the Convention 
and for literature descrip- 
tive of the Twin Cities 
and Minnesota’s Ten 


Thousand Lakes. 


—Also let us tell you how 
you can combine yourvisit 
to the Convention with a 
delightful out doors vaca- 
tion at one of Minnesota’s 
far famed lake resorts, or 
with a marvelous sight- 
seeing tour through Yel- 
lowstone, Glacier Park or 
the Canadian Rockies and 
the Pacific Northwest at 
surprisingly low cost. 
Just tell us what you’dlike 
tosee. You'll be astonished 
tofind how much you can 
do and see at compara- 
tively little expense via 
Great Western. 


Address R. A. BISHOP 
General Passenger Agent 
122 So. Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


ca 
Orca Wtnern 


—— 
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lays her eggs in the nests of birds 
smaller than herself, with the expecta- 
tion that the rightful owner of the nest 
will brood them along with her own 
and raise the young cowbirds to ma- 
turity. 

The crow and the blue jay are famil- 
iar birds often accused of being mis- 
chief-makers, yet the good that they do 
overbalances the bad, and we would 
not be without them. Finally, the tini- 
est creature in feathers is the dainty 
humming bird, so small that it is some- 
times mistaken for an insect as it hov- 
ers over the flowers. 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 28) 


Utensils Needed 


dish pan 

clean towel 

three-quart saucepan and cover 
bowls 

paring knife 

chopping knife and bowl 
tablespoon 

teaspoon 

measuring cup 


pet pet et Dt 


Wash the lettuce, drain it, and put 
it in a towel, letting it stand in a cool 
place to crisp. Put the eggs into a 
saucepan in cold water; cover, and 
bring slowly to the boiling point. Just 
as soon as the water boils, remove the 
pan from over the fire and let it stand 
covered for twenty minutes. Drain, 
and run cold water over the eggs. Re- 
move the shells and cut the eggs in 
halves lengthwise. Remove the yolks 
and break them, putting them into a 
bowl. Chop the ham, and add it to the 
yolks. Add the vinegar, salt, and mus- 
tard, and mix well. Fill the whites 
with the stuffing, and place two of 
them, with lettuce, on each plate. Gar- 
nish with two tablespoons of French 
dressing. 


Fruit Ice 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 


1% quarts sugar 
quarts water 
lemons 

oranges 

bananas 

quarts chopped ice 
quart coarse salt 


Utensils Needed 


one-quart measure 
five-quart saucepan 

paring knife 

lemon reamer 

bowl 

strainer 

wooden potato masher 
six-quart ice-cream freezer 


KF DOAAA& 


ee et et 


Boil the sugar and water together 
ten minutes; cool. Extract the juice 
from the lemons and oranges, strain 
it, and add it to the cooled sirup. Re- 
move the peel from the bananas, scrape 
them, mash them with a potato masher, 
and add them to the fruit juice and 
sirup. 

Scald the freezer can and rinse it 
with cold water. Turn the fruit mix- 
ture into the can and place it in the 
ice tub. Place the paddle in the can, 
put on the cover, and attach the crank. 
Pack the tub with a mixture of four 
quarts of chopped ice and two cups of 
coarse salt. Turn the crank until it 
becomes too hard to turn. 

Remove the cover, take out the pad- 
dle and scrape it. Replace the cover. 
Drain the water from the tub and re- 
pack with the remainder of the ice and 
salt. Cover the freezer with newspa- 
pers or old carpet. 
stand at least an hour to ripen. 


CocoNnuT WAFERS 
(Forty wafers) 
Recipe 


3 eggs 

1% cups sugar 

3 tablespoons butter 

% cup flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 cups rolled oats 

1 cup shredded coconut 
% teaspoon vanilla 


(Continued on next page) 





Let the fruit ice | 





enrolled with the T. 


784 T. C. U. Bldg., 
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Safe Anywhere 


Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


If you contemplate a trip this summer, it will be reassuring to you 
to know that T. C. U. protection follows you wherever you go. 


T. C. U. protects in vacation time—anywhere. 


“Umbrella” Opens in England 


Nell T. Coad, Pasadena, Calif., wrote: 
illness in England last summer, it was a comfort to know that I was 


“When I was overtaken by 


€. U. The fairness, sympathy and dispatch with 


provide against mishaps. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 





FREE 


This is a T. C. U. Iden- 
tification Tag. It has a 
space for your name and 
address, with a transpar- 
ent cover for protection. 
It might save your bag 
from being lost. We 
have only a limited num- 
ber, but they are free to 
teachers as long as they 
last. SEND THE COU- 
PON. 





This Identification Tag 
for Your Traveling Bag. 


which my claim was adjusted has been very gratifying.” 


Cecile Quirk, Brooklyn, N. Y., wrote: 
accident while traveling in Ireland. However, I was under the T. C. U., 
‘umbrella’ and your check was racing towards Montreal while the 
steamer was bringing me back to that port.” 


Mary Eleanor Peters, San Mateo, Calif., 
to Yosemite this past week-end was enjoyed all the more because 
knew I had T. C. U. protection. Fortunately, I had no casualties from 
any walks in ice and snow, save one little fall, but the bruised wrist 
resultant made me again give thanks for your protection.” 


Get the most out of your vacations by taking the T. C. U. with you to 
Send for full information. 


“Last August I met with an 


recently wrote: “My -~ 





[FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 784 T. C. U. Bldg., 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


i iiiicsinitticciscnissensininicetiitinsceintee Schooi. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protec- 
tive Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


My Name is 


My Address is.. 


(This coupon places the ‘eondes under no 0 obligation) 
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Valley, One of California's Scenic Gems 


iionsieme 
Panama 
California 


An Ideal Summer 
Vacation Trip 


mite b 








Enjoy eighteen glorious days at sea on 
your way to California. Rest, recreate 
onthe palatial Dollar President Liner. 





bs: 


A yoy Scene in 
Quaint Havana 





You depart from New York 
and cruise southward along the 
AtlanticCoastwith your firststop 
at Havana. There you havea full 
day for sightseeing in this lovely 
city, reminiscent of Old Spain. 

The Morro Castle, the Prado, 
the markets, the stately build- 
ings, the gay and joyous atmos- 
phere of the city—all claim 
your interest. 

Cristobal follows, then a day- 
light trip through the gigantic 
Panama Canal. From Balboa, 
the Pacific port of the Canal 


Zone, you may visit the city of 
Panama, founded in 1673. 


The northward course of your 
Liner brings you to Los Angeles 
Harbor from which you may de- 
part for a delightful vacation in 
Southern California, the glorious 
summer vacation land. 


Or you may continue north to 
San Francisco, the city of life and 
color, world port and the gate- 
way to Northern California. 


Stopover at any port for two 
weeks or longer. Spend your en- 
tire vacation in this delightful 
way. Then return to your original point of depar- 
ture by any direct rail route. Ten days stopover at 
all authorized rail ports. 


The entire trip, including meals and accom- 
modations aboard ship, costs $350.00. This re- 
duced fare becomes effective April 15, 1928 
and continues until November 30, 1928. 


You sail aboard palatial President Liners, broad 
of beam, steady and comfortable. Outside rooms 
with beds, not berths. Luxurious public rooms. 
A world-famous cuisine. 





Your Dollar Liner in the 
Panama Canal 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 


1018 Bessemer Building . : Pittsburg, Pa. 
604 Fifth Avenue and 25 Broadway New York 
177 State Street . . Boston, Mass. 
112 W. Adams Street _ . Chicago,IL 
101 Bourse Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
514 West Sixth Street Los Angeles, Calif. 
Robert Dollar Building San Francisco, Calif. 














Utensils Needed 


large bowl 

egg beater 

measuring cup 

tablespoon 

small saucepan 

flour sifter 

teaspoon 

baking sheet, or cake pans 


ee 


Beat the eggs very light. Add the 
sugar and mix well. Add the butter, 
which has been melted, and combine 
well. Sift the flour and add it. Add 
the remainder of the ingredients, stir- 
ring well to combine. Drop by tea- 
spoonfuls on a baking sheet or but- 
tered cake pans, placing the teaspoon- 
fuls at least an inch apart. Bake the 
wafers in a moderate oven until they 
are a light brown. Remove them from 
the pan as soon as taken from the oven. 
Cool and serve. 

Following are the number of calories 
furnished by each item of the menu: 

Three-fourths cup cream of aspara- 
gus soup, about 217 calories. 

Two whole wheat rolls and butter, 
about 268 calories. 

One-half cup salmon or tuna fish sal- 
ad, about 150 calories. 

One-half cup orange jelly and two 
tablespoons custard sauce, about 140 
calories. 

One cup milk, about 170 calories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa, about 180 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup cream of corn 





soup, about 200 calories. 

One portion stuffed egg salad, about 
170 calories. 

Two graham rolls and butter, about 
268 calories. 

One-half cup fruit ice, about 300 cal- | 
ories. 


Two coconut wafers, about 170 cal- | 


ories. 


Questions Arising Through the Prep- 
aration of These Lunches 


Why are cream soups used so much 
in the school lunch? 

We aim to use a large amount of 
milk in the school lunch, and milk is al- 
ways an ingredient of a cream soup. 
Children often relish cream soup even 


| though they do not care to drink milk. 


Why is asparagus covered while it is 
cooking? 

We cover the asparagus in order to 
save as much of the liquid as possible. 
Water boils away more quickly when 
a saucepan is uncovered than when it 
is covered. 


Why is custard sauce always made 
in a double boiler? 

Custard is less likely to curdle when 
it is made in a double boiler. Curdling 
is often caused by overcooking, which 
is due to too much heat. 


How do ices differ from ice cream? 

Ices are made without milk or cream. 
They consist of fruit juices, water, and 
sugar, and sometimes a pinch of ‘salt. 
Salt brings out the flavor. Ice cream, 
as its name indicates, is made of milk 





and cream. Fruit ice creams are made 


by adding fruit pulp and juice to milk | 


and cream. 


What is the best way of using sugar | 


in any frozen mixture? 


The sugar of a frozen dessert should | 


be dissolved. For ices, cook the sugar 
with water, making a sirup. For ice 
|} cream, cook the sugar in scalded milk 
or cream. 


Attractive Vases 
By Fannie E. Stafford 


The correct setting makes any grow- 
ing thing attractive. Many beautiful 
flowers brought to the schoolroom are 
never enjoyed to the fullest extent be- 
cause they are not arranged properly, 
or because they are not placed in the 
proper vases. 

The ten-cent stores have attractive 
vases, but if these cannot be obtained, 
an appeal to the pupils will generally 
bring results. Gallon cans or oblong 
sirup cans, with the tops neatly cut out 
and the raw edges turned in with pli- 
ers, ‘make splendid holders for ferns 


and large bunches of flowers. The cans 


| 


may be enameled in dull green or blue. 
Do not use fruit jars for vases; pick 
out containers which are graceful and 
attractive, 
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Summer 
Vacation ®) 


CAmerica’s most en- 


\ 4 
ay 
76 


chanting regions invite “all 
you—the wonderful 
Black Hills of South > 
Dakota—the Rockies of 
Colorado—picturesque 


California, Yellowstone 
National Park, Zion 
National Park, Jasper 
National Park an 
‘Northern Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. Land 
O’ Lakes. Glorious, © 
carefree days of.-rest 
and recreation. 

The New Metropolitan Alex 
Johnson Hotel at Rapid City, 


S. D., will be ready for patrons 
about June 1st, 1928. 





and liberal stop-over 
privileges will enable 
you to visit any one of \_ \ ro 
thesevacation paradises \\. \/ 
at minimum expense. © 


Write | 
CUacation \ 


Headquarters 2 


for full information re- z\ 
garding any region or <\" 
tour. Address = 
A "Weipeccan 
C. A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


226 W. Jackson St. 
Chicago 
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le Teachers’ re | Ch i Idren 


(Continued from page 48) 








os . © 
~the Spite of % Silent-Reading Methods | e 
taking Upon beginning a school year 1! th t ' 
~~~ In that one melodious na- have often found that my pupils do not a ore 18 ~ O 
‘tive word is all the easy, | Know how to — ‘ 
“Have you studied your geography, 





“4 il flow of existence, 
% the unique bewitching 


lesson?” | ° e 
ae of eotea, “Oh, yes, I read it twice.” of the th Z 
So they had. They had read the) rulin 





pees Spirit 
of taking life easy! 
You sense it in the 
mild, balmy climate, 
cooled by soft trade 
breezes...in the blend- 
ing of countless per- 
fumes...in the tropical 
radiance of flowers. 
Singing in the melo- 
dies of native trouba- 
dours, it steeps you in 
contentment, and 


words twice, but had gathered only a 
few scattered facts. 

I borrowed a suggestion from silent- 
reading methods to help with the study 
of geography. I typed sheets of ques- 
tions to cover a lesson. Writing the 
questions on the blackboard would do 
equally well. The questions took such’! 
forms as these, the children reading 
the text for the answers: 

1. The Great Lakes are important 
for these reasons: 


c 

2. Look back to Figure 56 and find 
what might be shipped on these lakes. 
You should find three things. 

8. Where is the greatest descent be- 
tween any two of the lakes? 

From day to day I vary the form of 
the questions. Sometimes I give them 
orally, and the children race to see who 
can find the answer first. These ques-| 
tions may cover history, civics, and) 
other subjects. The children enjoy 
their lessons more fully now, because 
they know them, and they have ac- 
quired the habit of reading for ideas. 
The teacher gains also in the prepara- 
tion of the questions on the textbook 
material—NATALIE ARIGONI, Nevada. 


A Unique Newspaper 


In order to motivate interest in 
written English in the fifth grade, I 
had the pupils mount their work on a 


adventures of 
Captain Cooky! 


Send for FREE copies for your pupils 


“Full many a sea the Captain’s sailed, 
And many a voyage taken” . . . 


To the strangest places! 

He tells all about them in his book, “The 
Comical Cruises of Captain Cooky.” And in the funniest 
rhymes—with jolly colored pictures about how he con- 
quered the savages on the Isle of Bombaree and made 
them all fast friends! 

In this book are simple directions for making the most 
perfect cakes and biscuits—Merry-Go-Round Cake, But- 
ter Scotch Curls, Cocoanut Cookies, Peanut Cookies— 





+4 cnatien vam temeal daily newspaper. The name “English| | With their pictures right there in the book! Made with 
y ug News,” which was suggested by one of . . 

58, hours of the most per- the pupils, was printed at the top. The| Royal, the Cream of Tartar Baking Powder, these goodies 

wtt work consisted of sentences, composi- 


2 am 
~ a 
x 
x PW Surea <= 


= 


2 \ the delightful Southern pil tried to have his newspapers as 
5 Route. perfect as possible. 
( m4 —_ were touky: oe. 
One- any of the newspapers were indee 
ra Way Fare beautiful, displaying great skill and 
aa 490 ability, while even the poorest showed 
a up the effort which had been put forth. 
Was This device also helped to make Eng- 
not 3 to 5-Week lish an interesting subject, and did . 


fect relaxation you 
have ever known. 


When school is out, 
plan to sail direct 
from Los Angeles 


—to Honolulu on one of the 
LASSCO companion luxury 
liners “S. S. City of Honolulu” 
and“S.S. City of Los Angeles,” 
or the popular cabin liner 
“S. S. Calawaii.” A splendid- 
ly serviced fleet sailing over 


All-Inclusive-Cost Tours 
—from Los Angeles back to 
Los Angeles. Cost, including 
every necessary ship and 
shore expense, ranges from 


$281 » 


depending upon steamship 

and Island hotel accommo- 

dations selected, and length 
of tour. 


For full information apply 
any authorized agent, or— 


eee err RI 


730 So. Broadway, LOS ANGELES 


50S Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
140 S. Dearborn, CHICAGO 
685 Market St, SAN FRANCISCO 
217 E. Broadway, SAN DIEGO 
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tions, and letters. The sentence work 
illustrated the various punctuation 
marks, types of sentences, quotations, 
and words commonly misused, such as 
“seen,” “went,” and so on. The com- 
positions were illustrated with suitable 
pictures and were very attractive. 
Personal happenings, such as parties 
and so on, were written up in para- 
graph form. All work was done with 
pen and ink. Each pupil had an old 
magazine in which he kept his work 
after it had been checked and copied, 
ready to mount. Every Friday a 
period was given to mount the papers. 
The interest was intense, for every pu- 


much toward developing a love for 
good English—EtTTa BrarpD, Colorado. 


Advanced Arithmetic 





The following plan has been found | 


| helpful in creating interest and obtain- 
ing lasting results in advanced arith- 
metic classes. 

Before school opens in the fall, I 
make a tour of the five- and ten-cent 
stores. My purchases consist of re- 
ceipt books, blank check books, and a 
book of bill forms. Next, I obtain bank 
drafts, blank bank books, notes, and 
deposit slips from my banker. These 
things, together with a box of toy 
money, make up my equipment for 
teaching banking and bill forms. 

After the sixth grade has learned 
| to draw bill and receipt forms, we use 
the blank forms purchased from the 
five- and ten-cent stores, in preference 
to drawing them. I also have the pu- 
pils fill out bill forms and write re- 
ceipts. 

The eighth-graders, in studying 
_ banking, take the toy money and open 
| bank accounts. I then give them bank 








books and check books, Through all 


are pure and wholesome for boys and girls to eat. 

We'll send you free copies of this book 
for your pupils. Just clip the coupon and 
mail it today. 










Tue Roya, Bakinc Powper Company 
Dept. D, 118 East 42nd St., New York City 


Please send me—free .......... copies of 
“The Comical Cruises of Captain Cooky.” 


“a 









Contains no alum— 
leaves no bitter taste. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


. 
That you can spend a glorious three 
months’ holiday in a trip to Sunny 
and Picturesque South Africa at a 
cost not to exceed $1080. 





NCLUDED in this delightful trip is a full 
month’s sojourn in this wonderful and romantic land, visiting the 
scenes environing the lives and histories of Cecil John Rhodes, 
Stephanus J. Paul Kruger, Louis Botha, H. Rider Haggard, Olive 
oo other illustrious characters of whom you have so 
often read. 


You can visit, among other celebrated places and scenes, the His- 
toric Cape, the bourne of many an ancient mariner; the Great 
Kimberley Golconda Diamond Mines; the vast Johannesburg 
Gold Fields, mile deep; the majestic and incomparable Victoria 
Falls; the unique, thrilling and barbaric Bantu War Dances; the 
quaint Kaffir Kraals; delightful Durban; the mysterious Zim- 
babwe Ruins, dating back, perhaps, to the days of Solomon and 
Sheba; etc. You will, yourself, stand on the spot where Rhodes 
spent many a lonely vigil, dreaming of South Africa’s coming 
greatness, and see with him, rising out of solitude and waste, 
mighty cities, happy rural homes, and teeming harvests,—a 
dream already partly fulfilled to your living eyes. And, added 
to all these marvels, many a delightful side-trip to other wonders, 
at little additional cost. 


In short, there is presented to you, at a nominal cost, a rare and 
unique combined educational and recreational trip under ideal 
climatic conditions and of matchless interest and romance. 


Historical Résumé of South Africa available or send for free 
travel booklet “Johannesburg” or 20 cents (to cover postage) 
for delightfully illustrated 332-page travel book “Travel in South 
Africa.” Write 


Government Travel Bureau of South Africa 
Bowling Green Offices: Broadway, New York City 





, credit. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


our work they write checks, being care- 
ful to keep the stubs on the check books 
filled out properly... They also write 
receipts for all incoming money. The 
surplus money they deposit to their 
When the study of banking is 
completed, they take all their ‘books 
and balance them. 

This plan is very helpful for develop- 
ing accuracy and neatness. Its object 
is to bring something into the child’s 
experience which is real to him, and 


| which will be helpful to him in later 


life—G. E. BraccG, Ohio. 


Drill in Alphabetical Arrange- 
ment 


| 





| 


Soon after school began this year, | 


the pupils in the three lower grades 
began to vie with one another at every 
intermission as to which one should 
ring the bell. It became a regular nui- 


sance, for some child would stop in the | 
midst of one of our games on the play- | 


ground and whisper to me, 


“May I 
ring the bell?” 


Then, too, some time 


| after the last recess, a pupil would in- 
| variably ask to speak to me, and the 





question would be: 
erasers?” 

We were studying alphabetical ar- 
rangement in the third and: fourth 
grades. I. thought of the following 
plan: I asked the pupils in these 
grades to arrange alphabetically. the 
names of the pupils in each of: the 
first, second, and 
Their lists were corrected in class, un- 
til each list was perfect. Then each 
pupil made a copy of the list in his 
notebook. 

Each child was allowed to ring the | 
bell for one week, his turn coming ac- 
cording to our lists. Two children 
were allowed to clean the erasers for 
one week, as the list also indicated. 
My problem was solved, and partiality 
shown to no one. And the best result | 


“May I clean the 


| of all—every pupil in the third and | 


| 


| fourth grades knows how to arrange | 
words alphabetically. — A RuRAL 


| TEACHER, Missouri. 


Multiplication Tables 


The following device for relieving 
the monotony of drilling the multipli- 
cation tables in the third and fourth 


| grades has been found useful. 


Ask the children to bring sheets 
from old calendars. These numbers 
can be cut apart and kept in an en- 
velope in each child’s desk. | He: can 
pick out the combinations with their 


| respective answers and place them on 


| 


his desk, in irregular order, for the 
| teacher’s approval. 
After the tables have been studied, 


device can be used. 

Place a large cardboard before the 
class, having previously marked there- 
on rows and spaces. On a table or box 
have a pile-of numbers of uniform size 
| and color. From the pile let children 
| choose combinations which they know 
and paste them on the card. For ex- 
ample, one boy picks a 7, a 9, and a 63 
and tells the class that seven 9’s are 63. 
He then has earned the privilege of 
pasting 7 x 9 on the space designated 
by the teacher. Should he fail to se- 
lect the correct numbers, he must place 
them on the pile and try again. 

Great interest will be shown by the 
pupils in trying to get the most num- 
bers on the chart. When it is com- 
pleted, it will contain all the multipli- 
| cation tables in irregular order. Then 
select a child to point out his numbers 
on the chart, and have the class give 
the answers to the combinations. If 
he allows an incorrect answer, another 
child takes his place. 

Select a captain for the slow chil- 
dren of the class. Let him drill his sol- 
diers outside of the class—in a-corner 
of the classroom or at recess—and:re- 








third grades. | 





| 


| 





| port to the teacher when they are ready ' 


to answer all the numbers from the 
| chart.—GRACE P. HEFELFINGER, Penn- 
| sylvania. 


| 


People who have the happiest and 
healthiest minds take an active part 
in everything which concerns the well- 
being of their commiunity, their state, 
| and the country at large.—Horatio Sey- 


; mour, 


and the daily drill begins to lag, this | 
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IRELAND 








—a lovely world apart 


Ireland is just nine hours away from 
London: yet it is a World apart, 


From the moment you step on Irish 
soil, whether you visit the incom. 
parable Killarney, lovely Connemara, 
the green hills of Donegal—you are 
ina “ different’? World. A World 
of simple gaiety, of friendly greetings 
in the soft Irish brogue; of littl 
whitewashed cabins and the soft 
fragrance'of the’Irish air. A lovely 
land to see and a friendly people 
whose hearty “‘ God bless you!”’ will 
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linger long in the minds of every | “must 
visitor. tional 

selves, 
Between England and Ireland the § and th 
London Midland and Scottish Rail. a 

. . ar 

way has six different routes. taught 
; rect th 
Teache 
work t 
No | 
the ff 
Mlustrated pamphlets from John Fairman mothe 
(Dept. 449), 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, | The t 
Or from any LMS Agent, Thomas Cook come 1 
& Son, or the American Express. they r 
‘ is effe 
They 
mothe 
’ The 
health 
world’ 
Metch 
teeme 
tend 
from 
mann 
No matter whether you plan | ‘'"° 
to spend $300 or $3000, our § salts 
specially prepared descriptive ~% 
booklet, sent free on request, | or 
will be invaluable. Tours § 4,<. 
with escort. Independent f have 
Tours. Private Auto Tours. Daly 
high 
DEAN & DAWSON, Lit} | 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y.f Pare; 
Established 57 years ~ 
40 European Offices dren. 
LONDON PARIS ROME CARO wy, 
helpe 
—— FF theh 
of th 
Food 
"TRAVEL - 
(1) EUROPE—17 Complete Tours rt 
Student, Motor Coach, etc. 
(C0 ALASKA—11 Tours—All Points : 
Lake Atlin—Arctic Circle, etc. mis j 
NORTH CAPE CRUISE-—$550 
0 mum Rate. Sails from Montreal Send 
June 21, 1928, ORNIA 
(] CANADIAN ROCKIES—CALIF 
TOURS. The West Coast—Colorado. [~ 
CD YELLOWSTONE — COLORADO | Th 
TOURS—WEEKLY. Including 
Gorge and Pikes Peak. | PI 
() EASTERN CIRCLE TOURS—WEEKLY - 
(? CANADA—SAGUENAY—The East. | Fo 
Check the bookléts you wish—Clip this AD. 

Booklets mailed Free. | | te 
ee ree ent eee - | Di 
Address ......... - 
THE COSMOPOLITAN TOURS CO.|f | ’ 

Cincinnati, Cleveland, | 
Dixie Terminal Arcade, Guardian Trust a 
Chicago, 53 W. Jackson Blvd. L 
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Schoolroom Snapshots 
By a Friendly School Visitor 
MorHer’s Day aT SCHOOL 


In a first grade which I visited, the 
mothers had responded to the written 
invitations of their children to come to 
a Mother’s Day program given at 
school the Friday before Mother’s Day. 
The program planned consisted of the 
regular work of the children, instead 
of an artificial, prepared program. It 
was vastly more satisfying to the moth- 
ers to hear their children read than it 
would have been to hear them speak 
pieces. Many mothers rarely have the 
opportunity of visiting school, and 
when they get there, they are inter- 
ested in judging their children’s prog- 
ress by observing them at everyday 
occupations. 

However, the theme “Mother” ran 


om as 

: through the afte ‘ k. The 

a EMBLEM opening exercises, in addition to peomne , 
t “Mot “ng iste in- —— a reer ear 

World § of Good Health and Good formal diecussion based ‘apon observa- 


tion of the bird mother, the mother hen, 
the mother sheep, the mother cat, the 
© soft auer rdut human mother. The discussion brought 
1 out the idea that the farther advanced 
ovely a species is in the scale of life, the 
people § ((“~VHILDREN and young people,”| longer will be the period of infancy 
” will said a dietitian in a recent address, | and the necessity for mother care. 
every § “must be taught diet as well as educa- In the reading period the children 
tional fundamentals. Left to them-| re-read all the stories which they had | 
selves, they will eat anything they like, | had about mothers; in the music period | 
nd the ff and the first thing they know, their in- | they sang many songs about Mother; 
Rail. § ‘estines are disordered and their teeth | in literature they told stories which | 
| are bad. Often, when experience has | had to do with the mother’s care of her 


o 
taught them lessons, it is too late to cor- | young, such as “Raggylug,” and “The 
wet the injury done in their early years.| Old Wolf and the Seven Goslings.” ORONA In CO Ors 
Teachers are doing a greater corrective | They dramatized the latter. For a 
work than the country’s mothers.” bog J om, pty Ragen eg Rae : 
. the blackboard to the question, “What 

No one knows this to-day better than ee 

: wand can you do to help Mother?” In the e t . S 
sun | cues have Jet to ‘learn this truth, | construction period they finished flower —1qd@Cal tor teacner 
“ The teachers are endeavoring to over- — a — = 
2s Cook | come this lack on the part of parents, as th aaahed > oe eth He his , ; : 
hey realize how greatly school progress | nother with his basket as a souvenir.| COrona has always been the favorite typewriter 
iseffected by the health of their charges. Loatie hild - j a ‘ 

f th astly, the children served tea anc ‘ ae ee J . a = ' 

in hee lies we Gale gute. among teachers. Light and compact, it can be 
The virtues of Sauerkraut as an aid to| TRUE Nature Lovers IN THE MAKING carried to and from school. Yet it isa complete 


health are recognized by many of the Prior t tti ut ture . R 
world’s greatest doctors and dietitians. | excursion, the director of a primary| typewriter, with standard four-row keyboard, 
Metchnikoff found it and its juice | gepartment gave her pupils a little ‘ , . “ye ariable line spacer 
emed with the lactic ferments that] talk on the Vandals, ending with the} Wide carriage, stencil device, variable line spacer 
nd to keep the intestinal tract free | mention of a type of modern vandalism , ; , . nega 
‘tom disease-producing germs. Hart-| which consists of ruthlessly stripping} —in fact, more big machine features than any 
mann declares it has all the vitamins— | the woods of flowers. She impressed ‘ 
plan without which life is impossible. Lor- upon them what the result would be if other portable. 


and and others emphasize its mineral | ouch ravagi : : : 
; F ging continued, telling of the 
), Our salts for the bones and teeth and for the practical disappearance of such flow- 














ptive — Others praise its peristaltic ef- | ers as the trailing arbutus, and piste. Durable Duco finishes 
uest, ae ing the fields and woods as a waste o : , ; 
a Of course, only good Sauerkraut has | weeds in years to come. Now Corona is available in a Easy Terms 


these virtues. But you can not always The children voted before going that 


ident § have Sauerkraut of First Quality if you| it was best to go to see how flowers variety of attractive Duco col- Get your new Corona now— 


| lok for the Emblem printed herewith. | grow, not to pick them, or at least nev- ll h dard ‘ar : 
ours. p & ~ ors as we as the standar . 
Only those members living up to the|er to pick all the blossoms from any Send, Call, pay for it in convenient 
high standards set up by the Packers| one plant. They were to dig up a few ac nisn. monthly installments. 


N, Led. and U. S. Government as to factories| of each kind to transplant to their 
‘NY ind production, are licensed to use it.| school or home gardens so that they You must see these colored It you have an old machine, 
» ‘Ne Parents should remember that when| might help preserve the species and Coronas to appreciate their 

they buy this wholesome and economi- | study the life history of certain plants. pp any standard make, you can 
r ag hy themselves and their chil- aapeny | 7 =e as a beauty. Scarlet, maroon, erade it in toward eneef these 
ren, at will hel achers, too. o come back with a handtul of wither- : 

We be aaa se 0m nd i ing violets, hepaticas, or trilliums. _ green, blue, ivory, lavender— smart new colored models. 
meen: helped us spread the good news about This is the sort of nature teaching you can choose a color that 

the health value of Sauerkraut, as many that is needed. Only through educating 


: : : The coupon will bring you 
ee § of the booklets, “Sauerkraut as a Health | Children to care for flowers in the harmonizes best with the fit- 





























Food,” (with 49 ways of serving it) as | P?0Per way—by preserving them—can| tings of your desk or the col- a new folder showing these 
they can judiciousl 2 . S| we hope to retain the beauty of our h f rroom. See Duco finished machines in 
ee forests. Flower conservation should be or scheme ol you : acensh cata tinh eo 
c w h of S k preached as i reo as bird, tree, these machines at the local : 
APRS | and wild animal conservation. ’ . ag 
I§ Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons phonation Corona store or mail the cou 
THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ A Rural-School Problem pos for a acw f older showing 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio i Seen He Cceeete the Duco finishes in actual 
ont Z colors 
- Send for this Interesting Booklet FREE Like many of its kind, the rural . — 
ORNIA ce a es | SChO0! in which I teach has an _unheat- 
slorado, 00 | ed cloakroom, shut off from the main 
ao | The National Kraut Packers’ Association, | —_ a se hr 4 ee Bin 
: — — : . room were always cold and sometimes L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
_ yey 4 A en FY | wet. This winter, I put a — ~~ 411 Kk. Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
AD ood,” with new tested recipes. I am a — can Seer  * = ee 
DR cactus School. l see he pens sal pr Raga yy os Please send me your latest folder illustrating the new Duco finished 
— District NO. cccsssseeoessneessnnsesennsenenveneeeememme || Were fastened together with a common Coronas in actual colors. 
— | . | clothespin. Then they were hung over 
co | ee - the line. The overshoes and rubbers 
7- ae ] are always warm and dry now, and FRONT: aceccececescsenvetnanerensnnbsrasoanes eocecenccccssecssosecscsesesssocssssonees 
__ | acs , therefore the children no longer try to 
Semrreneeeneces senecnesensenssonees wear them in school or keep them un- a ee 
me er __ — —_]|| der their seats. 
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Through the 
Alaskan Mountains 
on a Boat! 


Gliding among mountains that tower into the 
sky on either side, your steamer sails the shel- 
tered seas of the Inside Passage to Alaska— 
Land of the Midnight Sun. 


From your steamer chair you can watch the 
winding shores—deep green forests—waterfalls 
—living glaciers—crystal peaks—rivers of ice. 

Sea breezes—clean and cool. Nights aglow 
with the colored fire of the Northern Lights. 
There is no other trip in the world like this 
trip to Alaska! 

The assurance of faultless service on the 
beautifully appointed 


“North Coast Limited” 


(Chicago to Seattle) adds to the appeal. 


Steamship accommodations are limited. We 
suggest that you make early arrangements. 
We will be glad to take care of your reserva- 
tions and all travel details. Please mail the 
coupon for complete information. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


SRRRRR RRR ER RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR 
Mail thie coupon to E. E. Nelson, P. T. M., 701 Northern Pacific Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 


Books or trips tom Round Trip Summer 





interested in (V Fare from Chicago 

Name _ .. OAlaska(Skagway) + + +$180.30 

Q Pacific Northwest | Bortand . . 90.30 

Ada: O Rainier Park - -{Tecoma - «+ 90,30 

fGaress . © Dude Ranch Vacations - $57.95 to 66.90 

— yn ng Par} a ,; - 5 5 59.35 

. y Mountains (Helena—Butte) 61.95 

My telephone No. is ‘ fe Inland Empire (Spokane) - = 85.05 
If student, state - “oo pr 

pense) $151.04 to 238.61 

ae ees © Canadian Northwest - + + 90.30 





The “‘North Coast Limited” 
Sets the Pace Out West! - 


| ‘Travel Hints from a Globe- 
| Trotter 
| (Continued from page 51) 


to return in the early autumn do not 
under any circumstances put off get- 
ting return accommodations until you 
are in Europe. Even if you do succeed 
in booking them there, after what will 
probably be a hectic struggle, you will 
have lost more in worry and in risk of 
not being back in time than you can 
possibly gain in freedom of movement. 
For the longer vacation term, for less 
popular routes, when traveling against 
the crowd, or among the higher-priced 
accommodations, a little leeway in this 
matter is possible; but for the rank and 
file of us it is courting disaster to leave 
the return trip uncertain. 

Second class on good liners may be 
had for as little as $275 for the round 
trip. But remember that the prices 
given here are minimum prices, in 
categories of limited accommodations; 
| so choose early. If you feel that you 
would be irked by being denied access 
to all parts of the ship, if you like to 
feel that you are “as good as anyone 
else,” try one of the monoclass boats, 
on which, for about the price of second 
class on the faster liners, you can have 
| a comfortable voyage without class dis- 
tinctions. 

I know of a tourist agency special- 

izing in economical travelers, which 
offers a tour of central France for 
$250 from New York back to New 
York (28 days); the same agency 
offers to take you through Holland, 
| Belgium, up the Rhine, and across 
northern France, for $385; or on a 
forty-day jaunt through most of 
France and Switzerland for the same 
amount. But the number of conducted 
tours, even short ones, under $400 is 
small; and do not overlook the fact 
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Discover the 
“AMAZING 
WHITENESS 


_of Your Own Skin! 


I beg to present one of the great beauty 
discoveries of all time . . . a three-fold skin- 
whitener. Expect results that will amaze 
you. For now, in just three to six days, 
you can triple the whiteness of your skin. . , 
smooth it to soft, creamy texture . . . and 
clear it of every blemish. 


| that incidentals are not included in an | 


“inclusive” price. Passport costs, 
steamer tips, laundry, postage, theater 
tickets, and other things that seem 
little soon mount up. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS 


Having made up your mind where 
and when you are going, and clinched 
the matter by paying the required de- 
| posit, the next step is to apply for a 





| 
| 


before you expect to leave home. Pass- 
| ports are not required for Canada or 
| for United States possessions—Alaska, 
| Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
|} and the Philippines. If you live in 
New York or one of the other large 
port cities, inquire at the local pass- 
port bureau. If you live elsewhere, 
write to the Bureau of Passports, State 
| Department, Washington, D. C., for a 
| passport blank. When you have filled 
out the blank, you must appear in per- 
son before a notary public, or the clerk 
of any United States District Court or 
|of any state court authorized to natu- 
| ralize aliens. Two photographs not 
| larger than 3 by 3 inches, showing the 
| face clearly, will be required. Take 
with you someone who is prepared to 
swear he has known you for two years 
and who can testify to the truth of 
| your statements on the application. If 
you have never had a passport you 


birth or a baptismal record if possible; 
in lieu of this, offer the affidavit of 
some relative or other person who can 
testify to the date and place of your 
| birth. If you have an old passport 
issued not too long ago, this will re- 
place both witness and birth certificate. 

Remember, by the way, that a woman 
married since September 21, 1922, must 
show proof of her own American cit- 
izenship, while a woman married be- 


with one or both parents, may be in- 
cluded on one passport; all other per- 
sons must be provided with separate 
passports. The passport fee in the 
United States ($10) must be paid in 
currency at the time of application or 
sent by check to Washington along 
with sworn application, proof of birth, 
and other papers. It is simplest to ask 
to have the passport made out for “All 
Countries,” and though the vessel and 





| passport. Apply at least three weeks | 


should be ready to show a certificate of | 


fore that must prove that her husband | 
is an American citizen. Husband and | 
wife, and minor children traveling 


New Natural Method 
Whitens Skin in 3 days 


| Your skin is far whiter than you imagine, but 
its whiteness is masked beneath years of ex- 
posure to sun, wind, dust, etc. My new-type 
lotion unveils it and multiplies it. In six days 
this lotion undoes the havoc of years of ex- 
posure. In a perfectly natural way, amazing 
whiteness and smoothness are brought up from 
underneath the darkened weather-roughened 
surface. 


| Freckles and Blackheads 
Vanish 


Blemishes, roughness and tiny imperfections are 
erased from the skin surface. All trace of 
freckles, tan, blackheads and roughness disap- 
pear almost as if you had wished them away 
You actually see your skin grow clear, fresh, 
ivory-white . . . and this beauty is in the skin 
itself—smooth, delicate, flawless beauty that 
powder can never give! 


Now Used in 28 Countries 


Never before have women had such a cosmetic 
In a few short months, its fame has spread 
| three continents and 28 countries. Now, ™ 
just three to six days, you can have the glory 
of a clear, milk-white skin. 


| Positive Guarantee 


Will you try this amazing treatment? Test it 
to whiten hands, face or neck. Apply in three 
minutes at bedtime. See what a remar 
improvement just three days make. 
| Send no money—simply mail coupon. Wher 
package arrives pay postman only $1.50 for the 
regular large-size bottle. Use this wonderful 
cosmetic six days. Then, if not simply delight 
ed, return it, and I will refund your money 
without comment. Mail coupon today to (Mr.) 
GERVAISE GRAHAM, 25 W. Illinois St., 
Chicago. 


(Canadian address: €1 College St., Toronto) 


GERVAISE GRAHAM 


| LO¢ION FACE BLEACH 





Available in Thousands of Leading Drug Stores. 


} 

| (Mrs.) GERVAISE GRAHAM, 

| Dept. N-4, 25 W. Illinois St., Chicago. zi 
Send me, postage paid, one Lotion Face Blea 

On arrival, I will pay postman only $1.50 If — 

delighted after six days’ use I will return it ™ 

you will at once refund my money. 





Name 


Address 


a State 
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for Modern Classrooms 


CHERS who are conscientiously in- 
terested in the welfare of their pupils 
realize that an undernourished child can- 
not do his best work in the classroom. In 
many classrooms, Detecto is helping along 
—in a spirit of fun and competition—the 
good work of “Leeping fit.” Write for 
details at once. 


—and 


thousands of teachers— 
who realize that the 
word “smart” is just as 
useful in the ballroom 
as in a classroom—are 
finding Detecto a great 
little ally in regaining 
or retaining their youth- 
ful slenderness. 


Detecto is available in 
three models and four 
charming colors. It 
weighs each and every 
pound up to 250 or 300 
pounds. Guaranteed for 
five years and built to 
last a lifetime. Certi- 
fied and approved by the 
N. Y. State Bureau of 
Weights and Measures. 


$11.85 up 
(East of the Mississippi) 


THE JACOBS BROS. CO., Inc. 
318 Greenwich St., New York, N. ¥. 


PETECTY 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 





The Preferred Portable Personal Scale 


The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. 
Dept. N5, 318 Greenwich Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me one Class- 
“om Weight Record for my class; also 
booklets on Diet and Health for ——— pu- 
vil. I am also interested in a DETECTO 


for my own home use. 














| Europe, and most other places within 
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port of departure must be specified, | 
this does not mean that you cannot 
change your plans later. The passport | 
should reach you by mail between five | 
and fifteen days after application. 
Emergency passports may sometimes | 
be had by return mail; wire ahead (to 
Washington) for special consideration. | 

Then will come the question of at | 
least the first visa. The steamship line 
or tourist agency you are patronizing 
will attend to this at cost—$10 (in most 
eases) for each country you intend to 
visit. Several European countries now 
have a “transit visa,” much less costly, 
for those merely passing through the 
country; and a few of them, notably 
Germany, either do not require a visa 
for American tourists or charge noth- 
ing for it. But nearly all the coun- 
tries practice reciprocity by requiring 
American citizens to pay the same high 
fee for a visa as the citizens of those 
countries must pay for our visa. 

Your passport is good for one year 
and can be renewed for one year more, 
by any of our official representatives 
abroad, or by the Passport Bureau in 
Washington. Whatever you do abroad, 
do not lose your passport! You have 
no idea what a world of trouble can re- 
sult from this apparently slight mis- 
chance. If you should be so unlucky 
as to lose this precious document, at 
once notify an American consul or the 
Passport Bureau in Washington. 


WHAT TO TAKE 


Only the wealthy or the unwise take 
a trunk abroad for a trip of a month 
or two, intending to carry it from place 
to place. It costs nearly as much for 
a trunk to travel about Europe as it 
does for a person. The handiest recep- 
tacle is a stout suitcase, thick but not 
more than two feet long. Two feet is 
the rack space allowed each traveler 
on most European railways. You may 
like to take also a very small bag for 
things you wish to keep always with 
you, such as passport and travel funds. 
Funds, by the way, should be mainly in 
travel checks, of $20 and $50 denomi- 
nations; the good old days when a $10 
check was worth the trouble of cashing 
have almost disappeared. A common 
practice is to take a steamer trunk, 
containing heavy wraps and steamer 
rug for the ocean voyages, as far as 
the port of debarkation, either check- 
ing it there until the return or having 
it forwarded directly to the port of re- 
embarkation. 

For the average summer trip in 
summer vacation reach, except Alaska 
or places near the equator, one dark 
medium-weight business suit or travel- 
ing dress will be needed. A woman 
should take two lighter costumes, one 
of them appropriate for evening wear. 
A garment to use as bathrobe, rain- 
coat, and light overcoat can be chosen 
without great difficulty. Do not start 
out without an extra pair of shoes 
(satisfactory shoes are hard to get 
abroad), and before starting be sure 
they have been broken in enough to be 
comfortable. 


THE VOYAGE 


Do not put off your arrival in the 
port city until the last moment, partic- 
ularly if you have not yet secured the 
passport visa for at least the first 
country in which you intend to travel. 
If possible, be on board two or three 
hours before sailing. Interview the 
bath steward and the deck steward at 
once. The twenty minutes you choose 
for your bath will remain the same for 
every day of the voyage, and the bath 
steward will call you daily at the time 
agreed on. A deck chair is usuall 
worth the two dollars you pay the dec 
steward for the use of it, and if you 
have no traveling rug a dollar will 
rent this rather essential equipment 
also. 
the deck (southern side of the ship in 
most latitudes not near the equator), 
and ask that your chair be placed there 
each morning. If you have a choice as 
to first or second sitting for meals 
(quite usual in the crowded season) or 
have friends with whom you wish to 
be seated, notify the dining-room stew- 
ard before or at the first meal. 


Choose a comfortable place on | 





(Continued on page 87) 
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Gray Days Are Pay Days 
for E. B. A. Members 


The Educators Beneficial Association pays its members for time lost 


through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


It accepts only teachers as 


members and pays for all diseases the year ’round. There is no limit 
upon the number of times an individual member may obtain benefits. 
(Some of our members have received benefits as many as ten times.) In 


short, the Educators is truly a “beneficial” association. 


It is conducted 


by school men for teachers and is endorsed by leading educators every- 


where. 
prompt. 


The cost is low, benefits are generous and their payment is 


What Membership Will Mean to You 


Sickness. $10.00 for the first week of confining illness. 
Covers all diseases. 


week thereafter. 


$25.00 per 


$10.00 per week for an illness which does not confine you to the 
house but keeps you from your work. 


Accident. 
accident. 


$25.00 per week for total disability, paid from date of 


$10.00 per week for partial disability, even while you are in the 
school room but unable to perform all your duties. 


$1,000.00 for accidental death. Double this amount if you are 


killed in a travel accident. 


Quarantine. 
ing place, for the full period. 


$10.00 per week for quarantine in the home or board- 


are increased 10% if the annual pre- 


[ weekly benefits enumerated pre] 


mium is paid in one sum in advance. 


The Greatest Protection at the Least Expense 


Send the coupon below to satisfy yourself that this is true. 


For seven- 


teen years the Association has rendered consp‘cuous service to teachers 


everywhere who are always willing to speak tor themselves. 
are crowded with unsolicited testimonials. 


typical. 


I have been a member of the E. B. A. 
since the early days of its organization 
and have always found it very prompt in 
payment of claims and satisfactory in all 
its dealings. I hope for the continued 
prosperity of the association. 


Please accept my sincere thanks for the 
check received recently. I cannot say too 
much in regard to the work done by the 
association and the fairness and prompt- 
ness with which all claims are paid. 


Received your check and certainly appre- 
ciate it. It seems like getting more out than 
you put in, but I hope to be of help to 
some other members as they have been un- 
consciously of help to me through the pay- 


Why not give yourself that feeling of security against 
which will come into your life sooner or later? 


Our files 
The following letters are 


ment of their dues. Membership in the 
E. B. A. is like a great “Brotherhood” 
helping one another, isn’t it? 


Surely I cannot testify enough to the re- 
liability of your insurance, and I have 
spoken to many teachers about your 
promptness and will always praise the 
Educators Beneficial Association. The check 
surely does come as a “Ray of Sunshine” 
when you are suddenly confronted by a 
long illness at the end of which a nurse 
bill for $175.00 is handed you and another 
bill from the doctor. Again and again 1 
want to thank you and say that I appre- 
cite being a member of such a reliable 
beneficial society for our profession. 


“Gray Days” 
Send the coupon today. 


Get the complete story. No obligations on your part. 


MAIL THIS COUPO 


The Educators 


Beneficial | 
Association l 
Home Office: Lancaster, Pa. | 
Name. 
“THE ORIGINAL” | 
| Address 


“For the Teachers by the Teachers” 


aN re REN 


TODAY 


I understand t 


To THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Woolworth Bldg., LANCASTER, PA. 


Please mail to me, at once, full information about your 
protection for TEACHERS ONLY. 


hat 


this request will not put me under the slightest obligation, 
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Take half a minute to fill out 
the coupon below .. . mail it 
. . . and get the famous Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Chart . . . FREE. 
It saves you hours of 
teaching effort 


ERE’S your chance to teach 

tooth brushing by an excit- 

ing game. It keeps pupils alert 

and attentive to oral hygiene—in 

spite of spring languor and ap- 
proaching vacation. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart, with 
its array of gold stars, makes an 
attractive exhibit for commence- 

nent. It is concrete evidence to 
classroom visitors of your term’s 
work. 

The chart is sent you FREE— 
with plenty of gold stars and full 

directions for using it. Don’t 
be longer without this valuable 

teaching help. Many thou- 
sands of teachers all over the 


LHIS COUPON 
BRINGS -THI 
PRO-PHY-LAC.TIC 
FREI 


CHAR‘ 


seconds now 
Save hours later 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC: BRUSH CO. 

Florence, Mass., Dept. 14 
Gentlemen: Send me free one of your 
charts, together with gold stars, to help 
me encourage my pupils to brush their 
teeth more frequently. 
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country find it the most successful 
way of all they have tried to de- 
velop the proper tooth brushing 
habit. You, too, can enjoy its 
many benefits by filling out and 
sending the coupon below. 

Mail the coupon to-day, And 
let the chart help make your work 
easier. Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Com- 
pany, Florence, Mass. 


This is the helpful 
Pro-phy-lac-tic chart 
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Boston, Host to the Department 
Of Superintendence 


ITH its wealth of historic shrines, 
Massachusetts offered visitors an 


history at the 58th annual meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence, 
held in Boston, February 25 to March 
1, 1928. According to J. W. Crabtree, 
Secretary of the N. E. A., this was the 
largest meeting in the history of the 
Department, with 20,000 in attendance 
and a registration of fully 10,000. 

The convention opened officially on 
Sunday afternoon with vesper  ser- 
vices, held simultaneously in five of the 
old Boston churches and in the “Cradle 
of Liberty,” Fanueil Hall, and came to 
a very impressive climax on Thursday 
evening when tribute was paid to a 


bergh, mother of 
Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh, by pre- 
senting her with life 
membership in the 
N. E. A., in token of 
which she received 
a certificate and a 
gold chain and key. 
The emblem on the 
key is the symbol of 
the Association, a 
little log cabin 
schoolhouse against 
a background of the 
national capitol and 
a forest of trees. 
The _ presentation 
was made by Dr. 
Joseph M. Gwinn, 
President of the De- 
partment of Super- 
intendence, in recog- 
nition of Mrs. Lind- 
bergh’s modesty, 
courage, and loyalty 
to duty. At this 
meeting, Colonel 
Lindbergh, who was 
present to see his 
mother _ honored, 
spoke of the need of 
elementary education 
in aeronautics, and 
urged that the study 
of the fundamen- 
tals, at least, be in- 
cluded in the curriculum of the schools. 
The officers of the Department of Su- 
perintendence for the coming year are: 
president, Dr. Frank D. Boynton, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
first vice-president, Dr. Joseph M. 
Gwinn, the retiring president; second 
vice-president, Frank G. Pickell, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J. 
Excerpts from some of the most im- 
portant speeches made at the meetings 
of the Department of Superintendence 
and at the meetings of the allied de- 
partments and organizations follow. 


Curriculum Building by the 
Teacher 


Educational systems must keep their 
courses of study flexible enough to be 
in accordance with the needs of chil- 
dren if they are to keep abreast of the 
needs of a rapidly changing civiliza- 
tion. Courses of study reflect child 
needs best when they are the product 
of the co-operative effort of teachers 
and supervisors. Curriculum building 
has proven one of the best means yet 
found for training teachers in service. 
It helps to train each teacher to study 
the problems of the individual child. 
It encourages teachers to seek a new 
content in education and to vitalize the 
old content by more effective forms of 
organization and interpretation.—Cor- 
nelia S. Adair, President, N. E. A. 


The teacher-pupil situation should be 
the focal point for any program of 
curriculum revision. Curriculum re- 
vision should begin and end here. In 
other words, curriculum construction is 
the problem of the teacher as he faces 
the pupil who is to learn. From the 
point of view of the schools it is pri- 
marily the teacher’s problem. This is 
a problem made up in terms of pupil 
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Frank D. Boynton 
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Improvement of Teachers jp 
Service 


The obligation of the teacher to kee 
herself qualified to render increasingly 


effective service throughout her 
of employment is no greater than th 
obligation of the public to reward ade. 
quately such improvement. 


quate salary schedu 


| the following: 
teacher, Mrs. Evangeline L. L. Lind-|1. A_ beginning 


or 





Dr. Boynton, Superintendent of Schools in 
Ithaca, N. Y,,is the newly elected president 
of the Department of Superintendence. 


class teacher to seek administrative 


or supervisory wo 
financial reasons. 
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tional preparation 
superior ability in 
ing. 


—_ 


ized by these element 


sons of unusual ability in entering the 
profession, will reward them for ser 
vice faithfully rendered, and will give 
financial recognition to superior ability 
and accomplishment.—Frank W. Bal- 
lou, Superintendent of Schools, Wash 


ington, D. C. 


Providing for the improvement of 
teachers in service is among the most 
important of the manifold duties which 


a superintendent of 


ministrator has to perform. 
superintendents endeavor to formulate 
a teacher improvement program bas 
on a co-operative supervision involving 


the following points: 


1. Select teachers who have capacity 
for continued professional growth. 
2. Place teachers in positions favor- 


able for continued 


3. Aid local teachers’ associations ™ 
organize into professional improve 


ment groups. 
4. Co-operate with 
and normal 


provement. 

5. Make use of the 
as a means of 
growth. 


6. Develop principals 


pervisory officers 


ried teachers having little time 
devote to administration. 


. A provision for 


. Provision for an- 


. A maximum sal 


5. Provision for higher compensation 


». Provision for leave with part pay 
for professional study. 
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teaching _ profes- 
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7. Allocate responsibility between prin- | 
cipals and supervisors so _ that) 
neither will be subordinate to the | 
other: make the principal responsi- 
ble for results; consider the super- | 
— as a specialist to aid the prin- | 
cipal. 
and th 8. Avoid the fixation of a mental pat- | 
= this —_ to which all teachers must con- 
,2Ctually orm. 
ion pre. 9. Judge teachers on the basis of what 
perintey,. they are attempting to achieve 
. rather than on the basis of what the 
superintendent thinks they ought to 
TS in be achieving.—Harry W. Langwor- 
thy, Superintendent of Schools, 
teh Gloversville, N. Y. 
Beet e , , 
> oe The Child the Determining Factor 
Thod P _ 
than the Teacher, supervisor, and administra- 
ard ade. tor exist for the children. The danger 
An ade of the administrator is that the chil- © 
include dren may be forgotten in the scheme of 
- 5 Cc ‘ things. This at oe cardinal sin of ad- ® 
salary ministration. recting school build- 
to - isit ountries ings that suggest factories or palaces e 
i pable All rather than work shops, making paper 
len and sata — courses of study that never touch the aVH an Utomo 7 @ 
Oo make Expenses wellsprings of youth, juggling statis- 
Ty aca- See England, Belgium, Holland, Ger- tics and forgetting that every figure 
nd pro- MARY, France—oe lsaly, France, Outs, represents a human soul, is the result . 
prepars- ee GLATE. OUR. Weeki yo ~ one apart from the life of child- L u / 
nter the during May, June, July, August, ood. 7S 
profes. 128. ‘Congenia 4 Creative classroom activities make a , 
a life ~ $385 "pave all traveling and —, —— _? ee, = 
: sight-seeing expenses on sea and land eacher mus e iree to develop e , , : 
on Cabin ocean pasta con famous Cane att oe Geet cee HY idle away the vacation months this summer? 
: ific 8, extensive 6 -eee- ¢ a - ‘ 
servi ing programs, good hgtel accommods, |) world ae ee eee Se Why not enter interesting educational work that 
at s, all tips abro: e most trav 3 * 
teach |] Yaluetfor the money.” ness” in the sense of indulgence is de- fi 
Se Gulla T 2 ancl pe poor ghd will prove far more pleasant and profitable than 
Cc 4 . 
rave ureau ° ‘ 
en merit § }} Crafts Every course of study should be so ? can earn um 
cnghe Dept. 169, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. flexible that it is always in the making. teaching: In fact, the aay yoo mashes _— 
2 alae pa ge ng A months with us will enable you to purchase the thing 
ary. i 
for an-B Join lems that are related to methods and ou desire most—an automobile, for example. 
eases in summer Tent-Colony! subject matter. Supervision that is y , P 
aa “yo ses +. oe =i [a A Ch to Get Out of the Rut! eal to teachers. Your own 
prompt : ormulates problems to be worke ance to Get Out of the Rut! a . 
to con- Spend your vacation on one out in the classroom.—Julia Wade , x eae th your background your 
n the of Maine’s famous Belgrade Abbot, Director of Kindergarten Edu- There will be some excellent teachin on erience, your desire 
profes-f Lakes, Enjoy the swimming, cation, Philadelphia Public Schools. opportunities in our national pay S ers in po 2 pele re 
um sal-f fishing, canoeing, hiking, loaf- True S isi. eqpaiantion sem sunmet fer | al repare you splendidly 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“ZO” will put roses in 
your children’s cheeks, 


Building Little Ones 
for Big Things 


HE problem of getting your chil- 
dren to eat plenty of nourishing 
food is moresimple than you think. 


2 


Try this: Don’t force them, Short rations 
for a few days will arouse a keen interest 
in the most unwilling eater. 

Serve **ZO’’ each meal. It corrects 
the deficiencies in the modern diet. It 
supplies the food lime, iron and vita- 
mins necessary to vigorous health, It will 
put roses in their cheeks, The vital food 
elements in **ZO”? increase resistance to 
disease. Children fortified with this de- 
licious food have a much better chance to 
maintain a higher degree of health. 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO. 


+ Department J4, 


«*ZO”’ is a natural aid to bowel action 
and helps to change the intestinal flora. 
It combats the germs that encourage con- 
stipation, 

The whole family will delight in this 
ready to serve cereal. Its crunchy bits of 
goodness call for second helpings. You 
can get **ZO”’ at your local Health Food 
Center, together with the full line of Battle 
Creek Sanitarium Health Foods. Start 
today on the road to health. 

Write for ** Healthful Living” —which 
describes with recipes the delicious, bene- 
ficial foods used in the Battle Creek Diet 
System. Sent free upon request. 


+ Battle Creek, Mich. 





School Men Witha Car 





Make Summer Pay You Well 


| Atwpr ambitious, energetic school man who owns a tar will find a double profit in giving 


his time to Compton's this summer. 


To cite some specific examples, Mr. ‘ 
one of our largest cities. 


zation four years ago. 
where he doubled his salary as a principal. 


the first year tripled his earnings. Mr. 


Your work with Compton is pleasant work . . 
—presenting 


demand of Compton's—now. 


Success” without delay. No obligation. 





—— 


First, an opportunity to earn double what you earn in 
a like period in school work; second, a healthful vacation in the open, with training and expe- 
rience that is invaluable and that may be the first step to a most successful business career. 


Hundreds have proved it 


Hundreds of school men have found the Compton plan the best and most profitable way to 
spend a summer vacation. Each summer a large majority of those who were with us the preced- 
ing summer are back again. And some have stepped into permanent executive positions with us. 


“A” was for several years superintendent of schools in 
Immediately following this he was elected president of one of the 
largest Normal Schools in the state. He resigned this position to join the Compton organi- 
¢ now earns more than he did in either 
principal of schools for five years. He entered the business worl 


psition. Mr. “B’’ wasa 
asa text-book salesman 


He has been with Compton's four years and 
‘C”’ was engaged in athletic work and. now with us 
his earnings are five times as much as the average principal or superintendent.* 


. in a field with which you are thoroughly familiar 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia to schools or teachers. Compton's is nationally 
advertised and recognized as the one modern encyclopedia standard. Cash in on the growing 


Send for “‘Selling—and Success,” a book we have just issued, which will give you many 
important and interesting success suggestions and supply you with detailed facts and opportu- 
nities of our Summer Plan. See how well qualified you are to make money in our organization 
this summer. Territory will be assigned early this year. Write for your copy of “Selling—and 


SCHOOL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


F, E. COMPTON & CO. 46-C W.OAK STREET - CHICAGO 


*Names of any of above furnished on request. 











Educational Guidance 


To teach children is more important 
than to teach subjects and one cannot 
teach children without practicing some 
form of educational guidance. If good 
teaching does anything at all, it stimu- 
lates those who are taught, and 
whether they have been conscious of it 
or not all the great teachers of the past 
have been practicing educational guid- 
ance. 

Educational guidance is the function 
of every teacher, and every school 
should be organized to consciously pro- 
mote it. Some of the best means of 
organizing a school for the effective 
exercise of educational guidance are: 
1. Establishing a realization of the 

value and meaning of educational 

guidance in the mind of each 
teacher. 

2. Provision for supervised study. 

3. Promotion by subject. 

4. A schedule of studies offering an 
opportunity for selection and ex- 
ploration under supervision. 

5. A plan for testing and studying in- 
dividuals for educability, aptitudes, 
interests, and so forth, followed by 
a plan of remedial teaching. 


6. Special provision for dominant 
types intellectually, e.g., retarded, 
accelerated, and so forth—F. E 


Clerk, Principal, New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka, Ill. 


Mental Hygiene 


Early childhood is important for the 
promotion of mental health for two 
different reasons. First, it is a time 
when behavior disorders may be cured 
with greater ease than at any other 
time, through re-education. Second, 
because of the plasticity of this period 
mental ill health may be prevented and 
positive mental health may be estab- 
lished by building good habits, such as 
self-reliance, courage, concentration of 
attention, and wholesome attitudes. 
Since the habits, attitudes, and senti- 
ments formed early in life have such a 
tremendous influence in later years, 
health education must accept as its 
first objective wholesome living in the 
preschool years and in our kinder- 
garten and primary schools.—J/. Mace 
Andress, Lecturer on Health Educa- 
tion, Boston University and Boston 
School of Physical Education. 


The mental and emotional equip- 
ment of the individual pupil in the 
teens depends upon what has survived 
the battle of the years before, es- 
pecially the first six years. Adult acts 
are conditioned by adult social usage, 
those of youth, in considerable meas- 
ure, by those of other youth. For 
ethical guidance a school must there- 
fore have a school spirit and ethical! 
standards accepted and experienced by 
the school body. There must be op- 
portunity for groups to discuss, to 
better understand, to accept and to 
habituate character elements. There 
must be wise personal counsel for pu- 
pils equipped with the half truth of 
many homes, to whom adolescence pre- 
sents doubts and dangers.—Harold L. 
Holbrook, Supervisor of Guidance, 
Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Individual Differences in Pupils 


Whatever may be the final place of 
intelligence and standard achievement 
tests in educational procedure, they 
already have made a lasting conde: 
tion in exposing the absurdities of 
mass instruction. These tests have 
astonished us by showing how great is 
the variation in ability amongst chil- 
dren within the same school grade or 
at the same age level. This fact has 
led us to realize how ridiculous it is 
to carry on class teaching, expecting 
more or less uniform achievement from 
the same assignment made to all the 
children of a grade. (Continued on page 97) 


Are You “Job Satisfied’’? 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their training 
and education. Over 20,000 positions are filled every year. 
These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. B249, Rochester, 
N.Y., for free 32 page book with list of positions now open to teach- 
ers, sample coaching and full particulars telling how to get one. 
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GRACE DODGE HOTE,|! 
WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


i] 
Near the | 


Congress 





Enjoy a vacation in the National Capito) 
—the most interesting city in America, | 
Special Summer Rates for Teachers, | 

Write for information. | 


IVINE LOVE ana WISDOM 


Dp! Emanuel Swedenborg, explains 


clearly and rationally the operation 
Divine Love and Divine Wisdom in te 
creation of the universe ,incloding 


man as the chief end of cre ation, 5 
























This book sent without further 
cost or obligation upon receipt of 
THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING& pusuiswina sone SOCIETY 
“ Room 1248 18 East 4ist St., New York}} 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printedin either engraver 's script or 
| text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 


100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples, 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order tocover 
| cost. Your order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY $22", . = 


ing for newspap 
ers, magazines. 4 Sen Copyright Book, 
“How to Write for P ‘ay’ 


PRESS REPORTING INST., 962, St. Louis, Mo, 


Takamine 


Bamboo Handle 
TOOTH BRUSH 

























HE New Tufted Tak- 
amine ‘Toothbrush 
was designed by Dr 
Joseph Head, MD, 
D.D.S., Chief Dentist 10 
the Jefferson Hospital, 
Philadelphia. It is sciet- 
tifically correct. 


Its short, stiff bristles 
really cleanse the teeth 
and massage the gums. 
Small enough to reach 
most difficult parts 
the mouth. Can be re- 
sterilized freely. It 8 
the most ideal tooth 
brush for your pupils 
Oral Hygiene work. 


TAKAMINE CORPORATION, 

210 Rawson St., Long Island City, N. ¥- 
I enclose $ _ for which pleas 

ship me .. gross of Takamine Brushes 

at $7.50 per gross.......... 

Ship me Brushes at 6c each 

Name 


Address 
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So Many Now Prefer The 
Cunard Cabin Way To 
Europe .. . Especially 
The New 1928 Service 


Going the “cabin” way to 
Europe means traveling .. . 
with every modern conven- 
ience .. . but on the more lei- 
surely 742 day boats . . . more 
moderate in price because 
more moderate in speed. 


So great is the demand today 
among intelligent people for 
this type of ship, unard an- 
nounces a special new cabin 


service, at rates from 
$152.50 up. 


Two Cruise Ships . . . The 

Seythia and Laconia ... Now 

Take You The Cabin Way 
To England 


Even as cruise ships these two 
were noted for their beauty and 
luxury. ..the Beau Brummels 
of the sea! Now popular de- 
mand puts them into the 
Cabin Service during the Sum- 
mer season... the same de 
luxe rooms and service ... with 
abrand new moderation in price! 


Every Modern Comfort On 
The “New” 1928 Caronia 
and Carmania 
Over half-a-million dollars 
have just been spent on these 
two famous boats... adding 
new conveniences. .. a “groom- 
ing-up” process to brin 
deeeodl = comforts as hot 
and cold running water in 
every room ... real beds.. .the 
luxury of glass-enclosed decks 

++. Winter gardens, etc. 


SAILINGS 


NEW YORK — PLYMOUTH -HAVRE-LONDON 


CARMANIA—April 27 + May 25 
CARONIA—May 11 . June8 


MFW YORK — QUEENSTOWN - LIVERPOOL 


SCYTHIA—April 28 + May 26 
LACONIA —May12 + June? 


CUNARD 
LINE 





1840-21GHTY-EIGHT-YEARS-OF-SERVICE-1928 
wee 


See Your Local Agent 
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Travel Hints from a Globe- 
Trotter 
(Continued from page 83) 


Meals, of course, are included in 
your passage on board ship, and unless 
you order extras there should be no ex- 
penses from the time your baggage is 
placed on board until the landing is in 
sight. Then come the tips. These are 
almost obligatory on all ocean steam- 
ers. For monoclass or second class, five 
dollars each to your dining-room stew- 
ard and your stateroom steward (or 
stewardess) should be sufficient; three 
dollars each if you travel tourist third 
cabin. The bath steward should be re- 
membered with a dollar or two, and the 
deck, library, and social-hall stewards 
are entitled to a dollar each if you have 
made use of their services. Do not tip 
your room steward until he has placed 
your baggage on the dock under the 
proper letter (the initial of your last 
name), since this is an accepted part 
of his duties. It is well, by the way, to 
inquire at the purser’s office for mail, 
telegrams, books, fruit, flowers, upon 
boarding the steamer, and for possible 
cablegrams before you disembark. Al- 
most all passenger ships now carry 
wireless operators through whom, in 
case of necessity, you can communicate 
with friends on either side, at nearly 
any time during the voyage. 


AFTER You LAND 


The average summer tourist abroad 
will have no difficulties with foreign 
customs. Tobacco and liquors are pro- 
hibited importations in most countries, 
but the average teacher’s travel kit 
will contain nothing to cause delay or 
expense. In England, and wherever 
English is spoken on the continent, 
your baggage will have become “lug- 
gage,” and instead of being checked it 
will be “registered.” In France it is 
bagage, and it is enrégistré or ex- 
pédie. A porter is a _ porteur in 
France, a cargador in Spain, a Gepdck- 
trdger, in Germany, a fachino in ftaly. 
“Hotel” is really an international word, 
though in smaller German towns 
Gasthaus will be better understood, and 
in Spain posada. 

English railways have dropped sec- 
ond class; in all other European coun- 
tries there are three classes, though 
sometimes no third-class coaches are 
carried on expresses or trains de luxe. 
There is no good reason why average 
Americans should not travel third class 
in England (as do nearly all the Eng- 
lish), and in second if not third class 
in France, Germany, and most of the 
countries of western Europe. Third 
class is rather uncomfortable in Spain, 
Italy, and Greece; in Germany there 
is a fourth class, but it is for those who 
wish to travel for next to nothing. In 
general, first class costs about as much 
as Pullman travel at home, second 
class half that, and third class 
(with wooden seats except in England) 
about one fourth as much. Outwardly 
the cars are not very different, except 
for a Roman I, II, or III on the sides. 
It is rather a serious matter to be 
found in a car to which your ticket 
does not entitle you. 

Unlike our coaches, European rail- 
way cars are divided into compart- 
ments. The great majority of these 
compartments are the width of the car, 
with a door and windows on either 
side. Some have only one door, open- 
ing on a side corridor. A compart- 
ment seats six or eight people, half of 
whom ride with back to the engine. A 
railroad car is a “railway carriage” in 
England, a wagon in France. Sleep- 
ing-cars are operated on most impor- 
tant European railways. A_ berth 
usually costs a little more than one of 
our Pullman berths, except in Ger- 
many, where third-class sleepers at a 
low rate are carried on some ex- 
presses; but he who goes abroad for 
sightseeing will ordinarily wish to 
travel by day. 


TRANSPORTATION AND HOTELS 


In France, Spain, and many other 
continental European countries (as 
well as in Mexico, most of South 
America, and other regions) railway 
time-tables and train schedules elimi- 




















chase 


“SPRING FEVER” 


with 


It helps keep little 








This chart makes 
tooth brushing a 
game-- 


The new Colgate Clean 
Teeth Chart teaches chil- 
dren the habit of regular 
brushing— makes itagame 
with a bronze member- 
ship pin of the Colgate 
Health Club as the award 
at theend of three months. 


If you have not already 
done so, send for free sup- 
ply of these charts, and 
give one to each child. 




















Name 


Home Address 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 219-D 1 
595 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me, without charge, acopy of“ The Dental 
Lesson” and a trial tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


this book 


minds interested in Oral Hygiene 


HEN soft spring days send young minds 
a-wandering—then Colgate’s free book, 
“The Dental Lesson,” will come in handy. 


Thousands of teachers everywhere use this 
booklet regularly. “The Dental Lesson” makes 
oral hygiene easy to teach and fun to learn, 
In it are all of the essentials of an elementary 
oral hygiene course—dquestions, lesson plans 
and demonstrations. 


Be sure to get your copy of “The Dental 
Lesson.” Just mail the coupon below and it 
will be sent immediately — without charge. 


With this helpful little book, we will send 
you a trial tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream. Take it home and use it. See how 
thoroughly it cleans your teeth. 


Dental authorities everywhere agree that no 
dentifrice can safely do 
more than one thing — 
CLEAN THE TEETH. 
Ribbon Dental Cream is 
made for that one purpose 
— TO CLEAN — and it 
does it thoroughly! 


Mail This Coupon Today ! 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 






























YXOME NORTH where golf, bathing, fishing, 


Jasper 
boating and other outdoor sports can be en- National Park 
in the 
joyed at their best. Here, by the sea, in the moun |, a 


tains or in forest depths, Canada offers you the 
vacation of a lifetime. 


The PROVINCES BY THE SEA. Come to one 
of the delightful woodland and seashore resorts 
which abound in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island. 

See OLD QUEBEC with its landmarks of the 
ancient French regime, its time-honored customs 
and old-world atmosphere. Visit one of the many 
splendid resorts along the Lower St. Lawrence. 
The HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO offer excel- 
lent fishing in Timagami, Nipigon or Algonquin 
Park Forest Reserves with a wide choice of de- 
lightful lake and forest havens at Kawartha Lakes, 
Muskoka Lakes, Lake of Bays, 30,000 Islands 
of Georgian Bay or the shores of Lake Huron. 
MINAKI on the Winnipeg River calls the lover 
of golf and fishing. Exceptional hotel accommo- 
dation at Minaki Lodge, rates $5.00 a day up, 
American Plan. 

JASPER NATIONAL PARK—here you can 
golf, ride, hike, motor, climb, amid 5300 square 
miles of Canadian Rocky Mountain magnifi- 
cence. Stop at Jasper Park Lodge—rates $7.50 a 
day up, American Plan, accommodation for 450 
guests. Open May 21st to Sept. 30th. Jasper Golf 
Week, Sept. 8th to Sept. Sth. 

Mail the coupon for descriptive booklet. 


[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


Rockies 


The Highlands 
of Ontario 


Scene in Quaint 
Old Quebec 





The Largest Railway System in America Along the Sea 
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a 
Frolic of the Frogs 
By Harriette Wilbur 
A drill for any even number of boys. Very pleas- 
ing and entertaining. Price 15 cents, postpaid. 


Frog Masks for this drill. 


Price 35 cents each, 
$3.50 per dozen, postpaid. 


Frog Costumes, extra mask not necessary. Price 
$2.50 each for ages 8, 10 and 12 years; $3.00 each 
for larger sizes. Send for Costume Catalog. 


MARCH BROTHERS Lebanon, Ohio 


































Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wk" 














ye wane echoed, eaashowe te Keep nose and head clear with 
to advise this healthy habit to] /nemden's ik prevents infeo 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- tion, coldsand catarrh, Just as 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season important as cleaning the teeth, 
Send the names of 20 or more Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
parents of your pupils. = wil with the 20 or more names 
send you, not asample, addresses to Kondon Mfg. 
ular size 30c tube of Kondon s. Minneapolis, Minn. 








“¥ Take — four steps for pupils’ health 
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nate A. M. and P, M. in favor of the 
24-hour clock. It requires only a little 
practice to remember that 17 o’clock is 
5 Pp. M., and that 23:55 is only five 
minutes short of midnight; and the 
hazards of misreading a time-table are 
correspondingly reduced. Continental 
time-tables are rather enigmatical to 
the inexperienced; but there is an Eng- 
lish (also a Continental) Bradshaw’s 
railway guide which can be purchased 
very cheaply at any bookshop or news- 
stand. Circular tour tickets can be 
had in many European countries at a 
distinct saving over straight fares; 
and Spain has a billete kilométrico (re- 
quiring your photograph, as on a pass- 
port) good on almost all lines in the 
country at a reduced rate. 

You can, of course, fly any day from 
London to Paris or vice versa for about 
twenty-five dollars; and there are 
passenger air routes between other im- 
portant European cities. Parties of 
four or more can travel pleasantly and 
quite cheaply in automobiles hired for 
specific tours or by the day or week. 
The chauffeur will expect a tip of 
about five per cent of the fare. In 
England, France (particularly in the 
south), Germany, and some other coun- 
tries, comfortable autobuses (called 
char-2 a-bancs in England) afford a de- 
lightful way of seeing the country. 
For conducted tours all this matter of 
travel, hotels, guides, and the like is 
attended to by the agency. If you are 
“on your own,” Baedeker or some other 
reputable guidebook will in most cases 
suffice without the expense of a human 
guide. 

If you are traveling independently 
and inexpensively, it is well to arrange 
in advance for accommodations, at 
least in the larger cities. Tourist 
agencies or steamship lines are usually 
able and willing to supply a list of 
pensions, boarding-houses, and similar 
modest-priced places, and letters or 
telegrams to them in English will 
usually suffice. What is miscalled the 
American plan (room and all meals) 
is in vogue in most establishments. In 
London, Paris, and other large cities, 
$3.50 a day should cover the room and 
board expense; in smaller towns $3 or 
even $2.50 should suffice. During the 
crowded summer season, the tourist 
will hardly be able to do better than 
that, except that if one’s tastes are 
very simple he may find sleeping ac- 
commodations at about a dollar a 
night, or even a bit less, and perhaps 
save by being careful in choice of res- 
taurants. 


THE TIPPING PROBLEM AND OTHER 
HINTS ON MONEY 


The tip is even more general abroad 
than at home. Even the chambermaid 
or fille de chambre expects to be re- 
membered, as well as waiters, porters, 
doormen, and others. Ten per cent of 
the bill divided among them should al- 
ways be sufficient. Some experienced 
travelers hand this amount to the 
cashier when paying the bill and ask 
him to distribute it. In Germany, 
Switzerland, Greece, Turkey, and a 
number of other countries, the ten per 
cent is added to the bill, as “service,” 
in which case no other tips are neces- 
sary. See that this item is not in- 
cluded in the reckoning, before you 
hand out gratuities. In England it is 
customary to tip, rather generously, 
the servants who have attended you in 
a private house in which you have been 
a guest. In that country, also, shoes 
are left outside the hotel-room door at 
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WRITERS + ARTISTS 
MUSICIANS + STUDENTS 
TEACHERS + TOURISTS 





enjoy the congentality and economy of 


LLOYD TOURIST 3RD CABIN 


to ENGLAND 
Ireland 


FRANCE 
Germany 


Lloyd Comfort i Lloyd Cuisine 


For information, rates, etc., 
write Professional Service Department 
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32 Broadway, New York City 
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Meals 
Sightseeing 
Our 62nd year assures complete satisfaction. 
London and Paris offices at disposal of our 
tourists. Personal service throughout. 
CONDUCTED TOURS $420°° 
87 Daysand Longer . . 
All that you want to see and do 
outlined with prices in our most com- 
prehensive booklet, N, sent free. 
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Simmons Tours 


Successors to McCann's Tours, Since 1876 


1328 Broadway, New York City 
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The University of California 
SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TOUR 


A special train and a special rate on 7000 
mile tour of our great West for teachers 
and college students planning to attend the 
University of California 


1928 Summer Session 


For full information about the trip o 
University courses and Catalogues—Address 


HENRY R. THOMPSON, Manager 
1309 College Ave., Topeka, Kansas 


Lost ND SOUTH aneine 


Including the famous Inca Ruins 
A most unusualitinerary. Visiting Havana; Panama Cane! \ 
Lima, Capital of Peru; Lake sitienes. highest navigable 
in the world; — from La Paz to Buen ve Aires t by the ne’ 
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Leaders in South American Travel 
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Foreign Travels, Inc. 
Teachers’ European Tour of 
FRANCE—ENGLAND— IRELAND 
dwecksonly, PSVO © 
Mediterranean and Norway Cruise 
June 30 to Aug. 20—$600 


Special Arrangements for Teachers Tours 
anywhere Bermuda, Hawaii, Porto Ric® 
Kingston, Halifax, St. John's, etc. 


Write for descriptive literature 
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night, to be shined, and 
ts his tip. 

If possible, cash your travel checks 
or exchange your American bills at 
gme large bank or tourist agency, 
preferably the European correspond- 
ats or branch of the American agency 
fom which your travel checks were 
purchased. You will get a slightly bet- 
jer rate of exchange, and will be rea- 
gnably sure the money handed you is 
not counterfeit. Keep on hand enough 
mall money to pay restaurant and 
gher minor bills, and avoid the risk of 
xing “short changed” or of receiving 
ome of the bad coins that float about 
various parts of Europe. 


LimtLE WAYS THAT ARE DIFFERENT 
From Ours 


There are a number of minor mat- 
rs in which European and American 


astoms are different, and the average | 


traveler will prefer not to make him- 
gif conspicuous by ignoring them. 


fven in the best restaurants in France, 
your knife and fork will not be re- 
placed during the meal. Lay them 
on the little glass rest provided for 
them, after you have finished a 
course. 

Baths are seldom free in European ho- 
tels; the customary charge is from a 
quarter to half a dollar. 

Most Continental hotels and public 
baths do not furnish soap. Carry 
your own soap-box. 

Aman should always ask permission, 
or at least bow, before sitting down 
at a café table at which another is 
already seated. 

Atrain seat is reserved by placing any 
personal possession in it. Ameri- 
cans who overlook such a claim, 
staked even with a cane or a book, 
will be considered boorish. 

No matter how warm it is, European 
men do not dispense with the coat in 
public, and they usually wear also a 
waistcoat or vest. American men 
“in their shirt sleeves” will be 
looked down upon, and in some 
restaurants will not be served. 
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“boots” ex-'In England, an elevator is a “lift,” in 


France an ascenseur. 

Canes, which are very generally car- 
ried by men in England, are there 
known as walking-sticks. 

Our cousins in the British Isles are not 
as fond of straw hats as we are. 
The men often wear caps when trav- 
eling. 

Such signs as “Forbidden,” “No tres- 
passing,” “No thoroughfare,” or (in 
Continental languages) Verboten, 
défendu, prohibito, vietato, and the 
like are meant to be obeyed, and woe 
betide the traveler who thinks they 
are posted as a mere matter of form! 


|In most countries traffic is handled as 


in America, but in England you will 
need to remember to keep to the left 
except when you wish to pass some- 
one. 


MEDICAL AND CusToMs INSPECTIONS, 
AND THEN—HoME! 


Before anyone is allowed to land on 
United States soil, every person on 
board must appear before the govern- 
ment medical inspectors who join the 
ship at Quarantine; and your passport 
must be examined and stamped by an 
official who comes on board for that 
purpose. 

An American citizen is entitled to 
bring in free of duty, if not for sale, 
one hundred dollars’ worth of things 
purchased abroad. A day or two be- 
fore arrival in the United States, 
stewards will distribute United States 
customs blanks. In theory every last 
shoelace or patch on a garment that 
was acquired abroad should be de- 
clared; in practice most American cus- 
toms officers are reasonable. Having 
seen your baggage placed under the 
proper initial on the pier, and tipped 
the room steward who placed it there, 
join the line passing the chief inspec- 
tor’s window, and present the slip which 
the purser tore off your declaration 
when you handed it to him the day be- 
fore landing. An inspector will be as- 
signed the task of looking through your 
baggage, and of computing the duty 
due on anything over the hundred dol- 

















_ THE IDEAL GATEWAY TO AND FROM EUROPE 





Include: 


To Southern Spain: S. S. 
Manuel Arnus (New) April 
% and June 9; S.S. Manuel 
Calvo May 7-'S. S. Antonio 
Lopez May 25; S. S. Monte- 
video June 20. To Northern 
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The Spice of Travel 

This summer, begin your travels in the land of variety 
—where the art, history and civilization of the Celt, the 
Roman, the Goth and the Arab have mingled during 
long centuries in a harmonious symphony of line, color 
Spain: 8. S. Cristobal Colon and rhythm. 

(New) April 18 and June 1, 


8.8. Alfonso XIII (New) May 
10 and June 23. 


And there is a like diversity in tongue, costumes, cus- 
toms, landscape, songs and dances. 


A succession of thrills is a tour of Spain, amid the out- 
standing Spanish characteristics, hospitality and cour- 
tesy. Sailfrom New York in one of the modern and 
luxuriously appointed Spanish Royal Mail Liners. 


Booklet from any travel bureau, or 


Spanish Roval Mail Line, 


24 State St., New York 


Drawing by 
Edw. ©. Caswell 
for 
“Spanish Towns 
and People"’ 
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‘Miss Spokane 
Invites 








NIGHT 





‘You a, 


VIEW ACROSS SPOKANE RIVER 


89 









Spend a glorious vacation 
is year in and around > 


Spokan 


"The City alluring” 


CITY set in the midst of rug- 
ged mountains and innumerable 
lakes, center of the great intermoun- 
tain playground between the Cas- 
cades and the Rockies and natural 
National 


gateway to five of the 


Parks. 


forty times larger than Niagara. 


Center of an Empire 
Rich in Resources and Opportunities 
The Inland Empire, with Spokane 
as its capital, is richer in natural re- 
sources than any other 





A city famed for its 
spirit of friendliness and 
hospitality—rich in ro- 
mance and historic lore. 


Here you see the “Spo- 
kane house” built two 
years before Astoria, the 
early Indian missions of 
the “Black Robes,” the 
storied Coeur d’Alene 
mining regions,and many 
other historic spots. 
Don’t fail to visit the 
Spokane museum with 
its many interesting dis- 
plays depicting the early 
history of this Western 
country. 





You'll enjoy, too, the geological 
wonders of the immense Grand Cou- 
lee, once the bed of the mighty Co- 
lumbia, with its multi-colored walls, 
its petrified forests and its dry falls 











pital of Inland Empire 
$400,000,000 
New Wealth Annually 














territory of equal size in 
the country. 


Every day of the year 
its farms, orchards, 
mines, forests produce a 
million dollars of new 
wealth. 


Here is a land that is 
rapidly forging ahead 
but still full of opportu- 
nities for those who wish 
to share in its up-build- 
ing. 

“Where Nature Smiles 

A Thousand Miles” 


That means the Pacific 
Coast Empire. See it 
all when you travel 
West. Come or return via Spokane 
and the Pacific Northwest and see 
the countless scenic glories of 
Washington, Oregon and Califor- 
nia. 





Beautiful pictorial booklet for the asking 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Spokane, Washington. 
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v Traveling East or West 
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Each Way Every Night Between 


Cleveland and ‘Buffalo 


offer you unlimited facilities including large, comfortable 
staterooms that insure a long night’s refreshing sleep. Luxurious 
cabins, wide decks, excellent dining room service. Courteous 
A trip you will long remember. 

Connections at Buffalo for Niagara Falls, Eastern and 


Canadian points. Connections at Cleveland for Cedar 
Point, Put-in-Bay, Toledo, Detroit and points West. 


Daily Service May Ist to November 14th NewLowEare 
onde at 9:00 ~he arriving at 7:30 a. m. $4 50 


Ask your ticket agent or tourist agency 
for tickets via C & B Li 


attendants. 


The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Co. 
E. 9th Street Pier, Cleveland, Ohio 


Automobiles carried 


$6.50 and up 


Enjoy a restful night on Lake Erie—a delightful 
break in your journey to or from Niagara Falls. 


C @& B Line Steamers 
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You can make your 


Pupils Brighter 


by giving them this FREE book | 
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Goiter 
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IT RAINS, IT POURS 








Don’t blame the child who is listless, in- | 
attentive and behind in his or her studies. | 
An unsuspected case of simple goiter may 


be responsible. 


This cause of backwardness is far more | 
Dr. | 
Arnold Jackson, noted goiter authority, says 
that 50 to 90 per cent of school children 
show signs of it. 


common than most teachers realize. 


Fortunately, simple goiter can be pre- 
vented and even cured by the use of a 
good iodized salt. In Midland County, Michi- 
gan, it reduced the prevalence of goiter 
from 56% to 8%. 

Educate the mothers of your community 
to use iodized salt by giving each pupil a 
copy of our booklet on goiter prevention to 
take home. The coupon below will bring 
you... FREE... 
you can distribute. 
away, before it slips your mind. 


Mail for FREE supply 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago 


as many copies as 
Better mail it right 











Please send me _copies of 


“The Prevention of Simple Goiter.” 
Name—_— — 


Address- ae : 


State. — 
N. 1. 4-28 | 








City ™ 











‘| ing wax. 


| oil colors to harmonize with the base. 
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lars’ worth. Then you are free to do | 
as you like, 

Your feet on home soil at last, you | 
will be back among familiar scenes and 


| conditions, and (somewhat to your re- | 


lief?) will be well able to take care of | 
yourself without further advice from 
any other globe-trotter. And yet, how- 
ever glad you may be to see the Stars 
and Stripes again, your dominating 
thought (if you are like most travel- | 
ers) will be, “J must go again.” 





are 
Lamps and Shades 
By Ralph A, Wagner 


Old jugs and vases can be very eas- 
ily used as bases for lamps. With a 
brace and an iron bit drill a hole in the 
side of each. Next, purchase a quan- 
tity of insulated wire. Each lamp re- 
quires a wire long enough to pass from 
the light switch through the hole in the 
jug, and up through the center to the 
top. At the top attach to the insulated 
wire an electric-light socket and to the 
other end of the wire a plug. If the 
opening of the jug or vase is large, it 
can be filled with a wooden plug having 
a hole in the center through which the 
insulated wire can pass. If the hole is 
small, this plug:is not needed. Fill in 
around the wire and socket with seal- 
This will hold them securely 
in place. Also use sealing wax around 
the wire in the small hole which is 
drilled in the side of the lamp. Next 
glue a small piece of felt or other 
soft cloth to the base of the jug or 
vase. Then, with oil paints, decorate 
the jug to suit your taste. These 
lamps are beautiful and really inex- 
pensive. 

For a shade, fold heavy drawing pa- 
per in the shape of a cone. Paste along 
the overlapped edges to hold the cone 
in shape. Have the opening at the top 
small enough so that the bulb cannot 
pass through. Paint the shade with 


A Device for General Review 
By Pearl C. Bigge 
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James Boring’s Cruises 
NORTH CAPE 


Unusual Route to Europe 
By specially chartered White Star Liner 
S. S. CALGARIC 
JUNE 21 
Leaves Montreal for Iceland, Norway's 
Fjords, Landof Midnight Sun, Scanding. 
via’s Capitals. Stop-over privileges, 
Rates $550 up. Shore trips included, 
Fourth Annual Mediterranean 
Cruise, February, 1929 
Inquire your own agent or 
James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. 
Educational Dept. 
3 Ave. 
New York 


April 















BY CHARTERED CUNARD TOURIST CABIN 
“There ie no better way” — Write or call 


STUDENTS TRAVEL 
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The following device is a wonderful 
help in arousing an interest in general 
review work. In a conspicuous place 
on the blackboard or bulletin board 
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place the outline given below, filling in 
several answers to serve as a sample 
or guide. Leave sufficient space under 
each heading, so that one or more 
questions can be added by the chil- 
dren. Let them sign their names oppo- 
site each question that they can an- 
swer. This device will not only arouse 
enthusiasm, but it will help the chil- 
dren to review carefully the material 
which was used for the source of the 
questions, 
“We know! Do you?” 
I. Who discovered: 

1. The Pacific Ocean. 

2. Electricity. 

3. 

4. — 

II. Who invented: 
1. The cotton gin. 
2. Wireless telegraph. ——— 











3. ———— 

What happened: 

1. October 12, 1492. —— 
2. July 4, 1776. —— 

3 


IV. Who wrote: 
1. Evangeline. —— 
2. Snowbound. 


TIT. 











V. For what are they known: 
1. Jefferson Davis. | 
2. Calvin Coolidge. —— 
3, ————— 





4, —-_—_—_ 

VI. Who is the ruler of: 
1. Italy. 
2. Turkey. 
3, ————— 
4, —__ 





The best doctors in the world are 
Doctor Diet, Doctor Quiet, and Doctor 
Merryman.—Jonathan Swift. 


Drudgery, calamity, exasperation, 
want, are instructors in eloquence and 
wisdom.—Emerson. 





UNIVERSITY) 
_AND GENERAL TOURS 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
Address 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 


Managers of University Tours 
110 EAST 42™ST. NEW YORK CITY | 
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for fun, culture 
and professional 
advancement. | 


TRAVEL 


To EUROPE and the MEDITERRANEAN 


Sharp one colorful imagery, a sense 





of world cit P per- 

sonal incident, these enrich your life, 

all your teaching. 

Send for OVERSEAS list of selected 

routes of general interest for I 

COLLEGIATE list of specials in Art, 
nguage, Literature, Music, History. 


Small groups, inspiring leaders, low cost- 


TEMPLE TOURS INCORPORATED 
442-A Park Square Building, Boston. 
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JOSLIN’S Famous Tours De Luxe J 
—Forty-three a—Jt ° st 23. Nine Nation = 
| TOPrks, Packie Coasts Canadian Rockien. Rocorted, alas PRA 
tour - - . - ° e e e e ° 

| —Three weeks’ on Tour — 0 Nat’! Part 
ee res eer tint Labee” Dokahtebuisle $300 Bm 
Write For FoLpERs ’ ing 
THE JOSLIN TOURIST BUREAU, Newark Valley, N-) § ad 
(Established in 1900) retail 
30 Days FREE Tria} 
1928 bicycles direct from factory, Nem, 

approval. Save $10 to $15. Many modes 
Three. sundries at Factory Prices. fers Atte 
today for catalog and marvelous ¢ Tal 

MEAD Cycle Co., Dept.A-28, CHICAG . 
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SHE SAVED A FEW CENTS 
x a 


SJ 


7 BUT WASHING SPOILED THE DRESS 
CAUSE SHE USED A CHEAP SUBSTIT 










































For your protection 


every yard is stamped on the 
selvage with the words Gen- 
uine Peter Pan Guaranteed 
Fast Color. 


Only fabrics so identified are 
covered with this unqualified 
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D_ FAST COLO® 





GUARANTEE Ba 
“Wewillreplace anygar- ee 
ment made of genuine *s 
PETER PAN ifit fades.” P 

There is only one genuine 4} 
PETER PAN. There is no 


other fabric “just as good as 
Peter Pan.” “Like Peter Pan,” 
or “Peter Pan quality,” does 
not mean genuine Peter Pan. 
Always look for the trade mark on 
the selvage of the fabric you buy. 


HENRY GLASS & CO. 
45R White St., New York 
Send for FREEsamples, men- 

tioning your dealer’s name. 





R_PAN GUARANTEE 
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‘a WASH FABRICS 





OENY Ine 





FREE HEALTH éexit 


Valuable to every person who has trouble with 
diet (food Cag Indigestion, Sallow or 


Yellow Skin, Gas, Colic Spells, Gall-Troubles 
N (GALLSTONES) Constipation or Auto-Intoxica- 
ton, Sent free upon request. Address Unger 
ED Products Co., Dept. C33, 22 Gane St., Chicago, Ill. 











How one teacher 
got bigger pay 


“Why, it’s beauti- 
ful. Ceceille must 

yw have charged sixty 
dollars for it.” 

“No, Irene. I de- 
signed and made it 
myself. It cost ex- 
actly fourteen dollars, 
sixty cents.”’ 

“You designed it?" 





“Yes — Franklin 
Institute came right 
into my own home and 
taught me how — in 
moments you girls 
wasted. I _ really 
think my last raise 
was partly due to this 
dress. 

“Over 28,000 wom- 
en and girls, includ- 


ing many teachers, 

have — i 

. = struction. fou girls 

ttould take it up. It is unnecessary to have sew- 


"§ experience and you can give as much or as little 
“me to the work as you like.” 
Spare Time Work 
va lany have done work for their friends, during 
‘cations, and increased their income materially. 
Send for Free Sample Lessons 
tho tite your name on the attached coupon. Mail 
, coupon NOW. You may forget it as you turn 
me’ ext page. 








Nine Nation 





1, all expens FRANKLIN 
$695.00 INSTITUTE, 
» Nat'l Patt Dept. BG02, Rochester, N. Y. 
alo $380.00 to me free sample lessons in the subject 
a below. Also show me how I can easily learn 
alley nT. & few weeks to design and make distinctive dresses 
* costumes or hats at about one-third the usual 
Wail selling price. 
I 
: Trial Gown and Dress Designing and Making 
. linery 
factory, 
modes B Name 


HICAGO ‘tluable Coupon. If not interested, hand to a friend. 
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Decorative Designs from 
State Flowers 
(Continued from page 25) 


we note the marked similarity and 
have no difficulty in seeing the rela- 
tionship. 

The apple has been called the “king 
of fruits,” and has been known from 
far back in history. Charred remnants 
of apples have been discovered in the 
ruins of prehistoric lake dwellings, and 
the men of the Stone Age carved rude 
pictures of apples in their caverns and 
on cliffs. 

The apple is mentioned often in bib- 
lical history; and it is around the apple 
that many Greek legends have been 
woven. It was responsible for the fall 
of Troy; and Hera gave Zeus an apple 
on their wedding day. Atalanta lost 
her race by stopping to pick up the 
golden apples of the Hesperides. 

The apple is hardy, and has been 
cultivated and developed until we have 
over one thousand varieties of apples, 
all originating from the sturdy crab 
apple. The United States is the great- 
est apple country in the world. About 
one hundred varieties of the apple are 
commercially profitable. Apple trees 
were brought here from England about 
1629. 


Design motifs: Attractive design mo- 
tifs can be developed from either the 
apple blossom or the fruit. The blos- 
som probably affords more possibilities. 
Motifs such as Numbers 1, 2, 7, and 8 
are easily developed and are quite rep- 
resentative of the apple blossom and 
leaf. In Motif 1 there is an optical ar- 
rangement of the light and dark; in 
Motif 2 the balance is bisymmetric. 

Very interesting designs can be made 
from a single part of the plant. Note 
Number 3, which has been made from 
the apple bud. Motif 6 may not seem 
to bear any relation to the apple at 
first glance, but it has been developed 
from three bud forms. One is in a 
vertical position at the top, and the 
other two meet the first at the center, 
and are sketched in a horizontal posi- 
tion. A black triangle forms a back- 
ground for the three parts. 

In the same way Motif 3 could be 
used in various arrangements to make 
additional designs. Rosettes similar to 
5 and 8 can easily be made up from re- 
peat motifs of 3. Other designs, such 
as 6 and 12, could also be developed. 

Many design motifs can be developed 
from the apple itself. Two motifs, 4 
and 11, are made with the apple as a 
basis. 

Motif 7 is interesting in the fact that 
everything is handled in a more or 
less geometric form. The blossom is 
sketched within a rectangle, and the 
leaves are square in character. 

In using color in design, some people 
make the mistake of thinking it neces- 
sary to hold more or less to the natural 
colors of the subject. For instance, 
they would tend to make the blossoms 
all pink or white and the leaves blue- 
green or yellow-green. In design this 
is not essential. If the color scheme 
desired is old rose, silver, and lavender, 
it is permissible to make the flowers 
any one of these colors and to intro- 
duce the remaining two into any part 
of the design in which they will appear 
to advantage. 

Another suggestion that may be help- 
ful is to try the addition of a decorative 
outline on designs that do not seem to 
be quite harmonious in their color 
schemes. The addition of a black, pur- 
ple, or deep red line will often change 
the entire appearance of a design, and 
make it more effective. Gold or silver 
lines may also be used in this way. 

Crafts work: Three useful crafts ob- 
jects are shown this month. The first 
one is a decorated hat box. With the 
addition of a few lines and a colored 
motif, an ordinary hat box can be made 
into an artistic and attractive gift. 

The second article is a bookmark, 
made as follows: The design is 
sketched on medium weight paper. 
Next, this paper is laid on a piece of 
cardboard or glass, and the areas which 
appear white in the design are cut 
out with a sharp knife. Paint gold, 
lavender, purple, or any preferred 
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color around the design, Cut two slits, 





~ 0 the 
Southwest wonderland 


AVE YOU EVER SEEN a sunset on the desert, 

with mountain and mesa standing stark and gold 

abeve the purple deeps of a canyon? Or felt the 
stimulating thrill of early morning desert air? Or literally 
rubbed elbows with an ancient culture of romance and charm, 
like that of Old Spain, in a setting rich with the lore of 
vanished peoples and civilizations lost in antiquity? 


You can do all these, and more, in El Paso and the storied 
Southwest that lies roundabout, easily accessible over mag- 
nificent highways from this capital and metropolis of theOld 
Southwest. Here you can learn to know the country of 
the conquistadores—intrepid Cabeza de Vaca, Coron- 
ado, Juande Onate—men of iron in search of gold 
and the mythical “Seven Cities of the Cibola.” 
Nearly four centuries ago! 


El Paso invites you. Here, in this city of more than 
100,000 you will have every metropolitan comfort, 
with the great outdoor Southwest just out of your window. 
Summer is a delightful time to come. Mountain breezes 
and cooling showers in July and August temper the radiance 
of our sunshine. You can make El Paso your headquarters, 
and explore all of the Southwest in delightful day, week-end 
and week excursions. Or, if time is short, you can stop off 
for ten delightful days in El Paso on your way far- 
ther West—you mustn’t miss El Paso if you go 
to the Coast! 


After you are here, you can see Old Mexico, quaint, 
Bohemian Juarez, with a six-minute trolley ride, for 
a 6cent fare. Go abroad for 6 cents—this summer! 


e, of the Gateway Club, want to help plan 
your trip. We have nothing to sell, a real 
service to render. Won’t you let us send you 
an interesting booklet,"E/ Paso, in the Land 
of Better Living”? The coupon below will 

bring it to you by the next mail! 











10-day stop-over on all railroad tickets 


F1 Paso, ci: 


* 4alo" Texas 


If you drive, East or West—take the Bankhead, Lee, Dixie-Overland highways, the 
id Spanish or Southwest Trails —the “Te Borderland highway — Paso- 
Grand Canyon highway— ALL through El Paso on the “ Broadway of America.” 





eeeece eeeeeee 


GATEWAY CLUB, 712 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., El Paso, Texas 
Please send me your free booklet “El Paso, in the Land of Better Living.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS. ~— 
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Mount Evans 














Hospitable — Beau- 
tiful — Wonderful. 


| the City of Denver. 














Sixty - five miles \ 
from Denver on a | 
broad auto road } 
(the highest in the 
world) is the top of \ 
Mt. Evans—14.259 
feet high—a Trip \ 
of Unforgettable )} 
Wonder. \ 

( 
8 \ 
) 
N 
D ( 
( 
Y \ 
Y A superb vacation land. Denver is the Official N 
Y Gateway to 12 National Parks and 32 National \ 
) Monuments. Free detailed information. Address \ 
N The Denver Tourist Bureau \ 
\ of the Chamber of Commerce '( 
‘ 506 17th Street Denver, Colorado } 
} x) 
y 
, 
Echo Lake 
| 
, On the Mt. Evans 
1 Road (at the foot 
) of the peak) is Echo 
N Lake and the big 
\\ Lodge operated by 
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Cover Pictures 


in Full Color 


: , 7 " ° ° ° 
— Pi. . gee Prepaid Prices of Large Full Color Pictures 
« : a- . , . : : a 
mous paintings which onneh picture is mounted on a heavy white mat, size 9% x 
pa : the 12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper, size 
are Sppearcng on e 10 x 13 inches. n the inner pages of the folder are printed 
covers of Normal In- the story of the picture, story of the artist, questions to ask 
structor-Primary Plans the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 
may now be had in Less than 4 of any one or assorted subjects 35 cents each 
the Instructor Picture | -— oe * = * .s ™ - 30 cents each 
Study Series in two 15 or more “ pales ms es 25 cents each 
sizes: 50 or more * = & = ag “ 20 cents each 
(1) Large Pictures, Full Color Miniatures 
the same in size and a a ‘ / , 
coloring as on the These nr age on sheets of uniform size (34 x 4% in- 
covers of the maga- ches), reproduce wit the same fidelity as the larger pictures 
a . all the colors of the original paintings. Folders containing 
zine, mounted as de- the story of the picture, story of the artist, questions to ask 
seribed at right; the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc., may be obtained 
(2) Miniature Pie- with the miniatures as explained below. 


tures as described at PREPAID PRICES OF MINIATURES 
right and in the same 2 Cents Each for 60 or More Assorted as Desired 
colors as the large Study Folders for each subject 2 Cents Each 
pretures. . QUANTITY PRICES 

The —e study ma- To schools desiring to order the miniatures in quantities 
terial which appears sufficient to provide for the needs of a large number of pupils, 
in the magazine 1s they will be supplied in packages of one dozen of a subject 
furnished with both (see note below) with a study folder included with each pack- 
large pictures and age, at the following prices: 


miniatures as explain- 
ed at right. 

For complete list of 
pictures now ready 
see page 110 of the 
March number of this 
magazine or write for 
literature. 


Less than 5 dozen (5 packages)*................... 25 cents per dozen 
5 or more dozen (5 or more packages)*.......20 cents per dozen 
25 or more dozen (25 or more packages)* 15 cents per dozen 
100 or more dozen (100 or more packages)*..12 cents per dozen 
“Orders for Miniatures may be made up of one or assorted subjects 
bat the packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken 
except when a fractional dozen of a subject is desired in addition to 
one or more full dozens in order to exactly provide for the number of 
pupils in each class or grade. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 





{as indicated, and run a colored ribbon 
through them. 

The bean bag game appeals to most 
girls and boys. The bags may be made 
from beach cloth or some similar fab- 
ric, decorated with colored motifs done 
in wax crayons, filled with small beans, 
and sewed up. The side of a box or a 
piece of board is cut with five open- 
ings, each given a number, as shown. 
The players take turns tossing a bag 
through the openings. The player hav- 
ing the highest score at the end of six 
turns wins the game. 

If no boards are available, take a 
corrugated cardboard packing box, and 
divide it with pieces of cardboard, as 
shown. Players try to toss the bags 
into the various compartments in order 
to win points. 

Because of its delicate qualities, the 
apple blossom can be used in design 
|motifs for application to fabrics, jew- 
jelry, and other articles. 


| Practical Construction Work 


(Continued from page 31) 


Paint the roof and the floor green, 
land the rest of the house white. The 
| paint will protect the wood, nails, and 
glue from the elements. 

Erect a pole 10 or 15 feet high. Nail 
the 10-inch strip to the pole. Fasten 
the house in place by running a wire 
through the holes in the little cleats 
nailed to the side pieces and under the 
floor. If you do not wish to wire the 
house to the floor, drive screws through 
the cleats, one on each side of the 
house, into the floor. 

The robin shelf may be painted any 
color you wish. It should be placed as 
close as possible under the eaves of the 
garage, or some other building. Do not 
clean out the robin shelf each year, 
since the robins will replaster the old 
nest with mud and use it again. 

Make the back (Figure 7), the floor 
and posts (Figure 8), and the front 
rail (Figure 9). Nail the floor to the 
back, and the rail to the floor. The rail 
holds the nest in place. 

Next, make the cleats and front 
parts of the roof (Figure 10), and the 
roof boards (Figure 11). Assemble 
the roof boards as shown in Figure 11. 
Fasten the roof to the back, and fit the 
posts in place. The cleats nailed across 
the grain of the roof boards help to 
prevent warping. Paint the finished 
robin shelf. 

To set up the shelf, drive nails or 
screws through the holes in the back 
piece (Figure 7). 

Note: Many schools build bird houses 
and sell them to earn money to buy tools 
and lumber for their school workbenck. 
The bird house is a good beginner’s 
problem, and teachers wishing to know 
what tools and lumber are needed for the 
beginner can obtain this information by 
writing to Frank I. Solar, 514-516 Cutler 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. Inclose a 
stamped self-addressed envelope for re- 
ply, as letters unaccompanied by stamped 
self-addressed envelopes will not be an- 
swered. If you wish plans, send an en- 
velope large enough to contain them. 
During the month of November letters 
addressed to the following readers were 
returned marked “For Better Address”: | 
Mrs. F. Bourn, Nina I. Holt, G. E. Tanner, 
Lucille M. Watson, G. H. Parrish, H. 
Lawrence, Hazel Cooper, R. M. Isenger, 
Otis Carimer. 





What I can’t understand is that 
school systems take no account of the 
emotional fitness of teachers for their 
task. A person who is charged with 
the development of children in the 
formative age, even though she passes 
quite satisfactorily the mental and 
physical requirements, certainly can- 
not be called a teacher unless she is 
equipped to understand and guide the 
emotional life of her children—A. L. 
Jacoby. 

To feel the right emotions is fully as 
important as to hold the right ideas, 
and the great service of religion is the 
development of the right emotions.— 
Geoffrey Parsons. 
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Try Losing 
20 Lbs. 
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No Starvation 
No Abnormal Exercise 


Learn what it means to be slender, 
What it means in new beauty, new health 
and vitality. You will always be glad 
that you know. 

Wherever you look you can see that 
— have found a new way to reduce, 

cess fat, once so common, is the ex 
ception now. Find out that scientific 
method in justice to yourself. 

That way is embodied in Marmola 
prescription tablets. People have used 
them for 20 years—amillions of boxes of 
them. The slender figures which prevail 
today are largely due to that. 

The use of Marmola requires no ab 
normal exercise or diet, though moders- 
tion helps. Simply take four tablets daily 
until the excess disappears. Every box 
contains the formula and the reasons for 
results, so you will have no fear of harm. 
The effects are due to asubstance which 
Nature employs in the body to turn food 
into fuel and energy rather than into fat, 
It is the result of wide research and ex 
periment by scientific men. 

If you overweigh, you owe yourself, a 
trial of the help that has done so much. 
Take Marmola for a while and watch 
the change that comes. All the results 
will delight you, we believe. Order now, 
before you forget it. When reduction is 
so easy, why stay fat? 

Marmola prescription tablets are 
sold by all druggists at $1 per box. 


If your druggist is out, he will get 
them at once from his jobber. 


MARMOLA 


Prescription Tablets 
Nhe Pleasant Way toReduce 












RKENS and BEA 
RYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them sone 
naturally dark, long and lana 
ant. Adds wonderful ¢ , 




















Beauty of face is more than skin 

jeep—it depends on keeping young 
andelastic the tiny muscles just 

eneath the skin. Lack of exercise causes them 
to weaken, droop, be flabby. Then one begins 
to‘‘age’’, lose youthful expression and fresh 
complexion, 


Kathryn Murray’s Facial Exercises 

Can svon build wp, restore and keep you youthful th 

Thousands testify to merit. poeple. pleasant, 16 ye 
sult 


Selected to individual! use. 8 guaranteed. 





envelope. ite today. Kathryn Murray, Suite 442, 6 S, Wale" 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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How to Obtain 


A Perfect Looking Nox 


My latest improved Mode! 25 com” 
now ill-shaped noses quickly, peiee 
permanently and comfortably at home. © 
the only noseshaping appliance of ae 
adjustment and a safe and guaranteed p@ 7 
device that will actually give you # Pe 
looking nose. Write for free booklet ~ 
tells you how to obtain a perfect look 

Pioneer Noseshsp™ 


nose. M,. Trilety, 
Binghamton, N.! 


Specialist, Dept. 2904, 























Old Money Wanted ®:. ‘i: 


Coin Col- 
lectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? And 
high premiums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 
4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 












Kill The Hair Rool 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair fre 
Genes canine. faoey. guinioes, alee NoScars. Bookleti 





NUMISMATIC CO., Dept. 121, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


rite today, enclosing 3 red stamps. We teach beauty cote 1 
D.J,MAHLER, 154-A MahlerPark, Providence, 
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requires RELIEF 


When the brain is tired and memory 
lags, fatigue is the result. School 
teachers, clergymen, architects, and 
all professions that demand brain 
work or concentration 
on difficult problems 
need HORSFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 

It increases nerve force and 


muscular power, the inclina- 
tion for work returns, 

A teaspoonful three times a 
day in a glass of cold water. 

Refreshes and stimulates, 
Mental and physical weari- 
ness disappear. 

Non-alcoholic. Scientific. 
ally prepared. Constant in 
quality. 


All Draggists 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. I. 


W-49 3.24 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 











NO MORE PAIN 


Amazing relief foryou. Burning, aching, 
tender, swollen, puffed, agonizing, cal- 
loused, torturing feet no longer neces- 
sary. Sclence has mastered toot trouble 
inmarvelous CAL-O-CIDE. Wear shoes 
youlike, don't be a cripple. One appli- 
cation of CAL-O-CIDE treatment and 
you are a new person, corns and cal- 
louses gone like magic. At your drug- 

gist,or send 35c forfull size package, 

and valuable treatise onfoottrouble, 


MEDCO CO., Dept. L, Dayton, Ohio FA 


Cal-o-cide 








REMEDY 








(An Antiseptic Liquid) 


oe en 


O WOMAN need suffer the 

mental distress and the physi- 
cal discomfort caused by underarm 
Perspiration if she will use NONSPI 
an antiseptic liquid). 


NONSPI, used and endorsed by 
physicians and nurses, does not stop 
perspiration. It destroys the odor 
and diverts the erspiration to parts 

the body where there is better 
evaporation. 


NONSPI has more than a million users. It 
is an old, tried, dependable remedy, used the 
¢ar around—spring, summer, fall and winter 

fastidious women everywhere. It keeps 
their underarms dry and odorless and saves 
their clothes from ruinous perspiration stains. 


Department and drug stores sell NONSPI. 
¢ will, if preferred, mail a bottle post- 
Paid for 50 cents (we accept postage stamps) 
or gladly send you a testing sample free. A 
tops, used on an average of twice a week, 

will keep your underarms dry and odorless. 





nce 


Walnut Street, 
ity, Mo. 


Send free NONSPI 
sample to 


Kansas C 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Around the World with the 
Scientists 


(Continued from page 32) 


“and many others before the time of 
Newton knew about it, too. What Isaac 
Newton did was to prove by mathe- 
matics that the force of gravitation is 
universal. It does not belong to the 
earth alone, but to all the heavenly 
bodies, and these attract one another 
according to their size and the distance 
between them. 

“The poet Pope wrote this 
for Newton: 


Nature and Nature’s 
night: 

God said, “Let Newton be,” and 
light. 


“Newton said of himself that he was 
like a little boy finding on the seashore 
a prettier pebble or shell than others 
had found, while the great ocean of 
truth still lay undiscovered. 

“Let us now look ahead into the next 
century and into another land.” 

The tinkle of the small lady’s bell 
transported the travelers to a new 
scene. 
garden plot in which a boy about 
eight years of age was carefully 
planting some flowers from a basket 
at his side. 

“He is making a garden of wild flow- 
ers, I think,” remarked Jill, “but I do 
not know the boy, or the country we 
are in.” 

“You are in Sweden,” the Fairy 
Lady told the young travelers, “and 
this is Carl Linnzus, a pastor’s son.” 

“Oh, I remember now,” cried Jill, re- 
moving her fairy spectacles. “He was 
a great botanist. Jack, do you remem- 
ber the little pale pink twinflower that 
we found in the White Mountains last 
summer? Someone told me that it was 
called Linnza, after Linneus, and 
that he was very fond of it.” 

“Even from a tiny child, Carl was 
surrounded with flowers,” said the 
Fairy Lady. “His father loved them 
and patiently answered all the boy’s 
questions about them. As Carl grew 
older, his interest in plants increased. 
Although his father had wished him to 
become a minister, Carl decided to de- 
vote his life to science. When he grew 
to be a man, he made many discoveries 
in the ‘great ocean of truth.’ One of 
the important things that he did to 
help us understand nature’s laws bet- 
ter was to classify plants according 
to the number of their stamens and 
pistils. 

“Put on your glasses now, and we 
will travel over into France and take 
a peep at a French scientist, Louis 
Pasteur. In school he let others take 
higher marks because he was never 
satisfied until he could prove every 
step of his experiments. Here we see 
Pasteur in his classroom at Strassburg, 
as he instructs his pupils in chemistry. 
He is conducting an experiment. 


epitaph 


laws lay hid in 


all was 


As the travelers left Strassburg, the | 


Fairy Lady continued: “Although Pas- 
teur was not a doctor, he showed that 
cleanliness is one way of preventing 
illness. One of his most important dis- 
coveries is known as ‘pasteurizing,’ by 
means of which liquids, particularly 
milk, are purified.” 

“At camp last summer we learned a 
great deal about fhe stars.. Please 
show us somebgdy who made discov- 
eries about them,” begged Jill. 

“Galileo, of Italy, whom we have al- 
ready visited, made certain astronom- 
ical discoveries,” the Fairy Lady an- 
swered. “Theré are many other fa- 
mous astgonomers, but I will show you 
one from Germany. He lived in Eng- 
land, héwever, during the greater part 
of his life, so we must go back there, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to see him.” 

Presently Jack and Jill found them- 
selves seated in front of the orchestra 
in a little theater, watching the move- 
ments of the conductor. 

“Tt was an astronomer I wanted to 
see, not a musician,” Jill whispered to 
Jack. ‘ “+ 

A few minutes later, at intermission, 
the Fairy Lady beckoned Jack and Jill 
to follow the conductor, who rushed 
out of doors to gaze at the stars. 

(Continued on next page) 


The sun shone brightly on a | 
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FILM ON TEETH 


What it is and What it Does 


A common-sense explanation based 
on dental opinion 


Why film is charged with most cases of dull, “off-color” 


teeth. 


Why foremost dental authority urges its removal 


as the first step against serious tooth and gum disorders. 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube 


WHEN your dentist cleans your teeth 
he removes a film. Then two things 
happen. Teeth become naturally white 
and bright. And teeth are better pro- 
tected against decay and the commoner 
tooth and gum disorders. 

Dull, gray teeth and gum troubles are 
now known to result from this specific 
condition of the teeth known as 
“coated.” 

Film unremoved develops into tartar, 
which only your dentist can clear off. 
Film removed twice a day at home gives 
on a smaller scale the result your den- 
tist gains by cleaning. 

Tests show film cannot be removed 
successfully by ordinary brushing meth- 
ods. Use the special film-removing den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. 


Why FILM must be removed 


Run your tongue across the teeth. If 
you feel a slippery, slimy coating—that 
is film. 
mouth. 


An ever-forming evil in your 





Removing film on teeth is accorded high 
importance by the modern Dentist, so 
Pepsodent is chosen 


It clings tightly to teeth and defies all 
ordinary ways of brushing. It gets into 
crevices and stays. It absorbs stains 
from food and smoking and turns teeth 
dull and gray. 

Germs by the myriad breed in film, 
and germs with tartar—a hardened film 
deposit—are the chief cause of py- 
orrhea. 

Film invites the acids of decay. And 
you will remember that before this spe- 
cial film-removing method the preva- 





lence of dental troubles was alarming. 


Ordinary brushing was long ago 
proved ineffective. So under foremost 
dental authorities great chemists at last 
discovered a film-removing agent. 

It acts to curdle and loosen film so 
that brushing easily removes it. This 
is an outstanding, forward step in thirty 
years of dental history. 


Firms gums—combats decay 


Then, the use of Pepsodent firms anid 
hardens gums, thus gives that coral tint. 

In still other ways it increases the 
alkalinity of saliva to neutralize the 
acids which form from the starch in 
foods and cause decay. 

So the fundamentals of modern 
ventive practice are embodied in 
latest work of science. 


pre- 
this 


You can see the change 
To have bright, gleaming teeth, to have 
healthy teeth and gums, dentists say, 
“Remove that film.” This patients are 
told today in 58 nations. 

Send for free tube. You'll see whiter 
teeth and firmer gums ten days from 
now. See your dentist twice a year. 
Use Pepsodent daily. There’s nothing 
more that science knows to do. 


FREE—10-DAY TUBE 








Mail coupon to 


The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 264, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Name 

Address 

City 

Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 
191 George St. - . - Toronto 2, Can. 

42 Southwark Bridge Rd. a London, SE 1, Eng 


(Australia), Ltd., 187 Clarence St., Sydney, N. 5S. W 
Only one tube to a family 2678 











PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film 
from Teeth 
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For comfort, 


make this summer’s eastern trip via 


TieMINOTE MAN 


EASTBOUND 
Lv.Chicago 5:30 P.M. 
Toledo 12:15 A.M. 
Cleveland 3:08 A.M. 
Rochester 8:53 A.M. 


convenience and scenic splendor — 


New England’s Crack Train 


to 


Vacation Land 


Troy 2:35 P.M. 
Ar. Boston 
(NorthSta.) 725P.M. J inking BOSTON and CHICAGO via 
Rint gaa the scenic ‘‘Mohawk Trail by Rail’’ 
ar. Chicago 3:30 P.M 


Standard Time The direct route to New England's 
historic Shrines, leading through a 


country rich in recollection. 


The “Line of the Minute Man” of- 
fers direct connections to the moun- 
tains, forests, lakes and shores that 
make New England famous as a 
summer playground. 











De Luxe Equipment 
No Extra Fare 


Write to Travel Bureau, 
North Station, Boston, Mass., 
for “Summer Booklet’’ 


ee 


BOSTON and MAINE RAILROAD 


























TEACHERS! COME TO 


Wes Michigan 


The Playground of a Nation 


Its 1001 alluring vacation -land 
attractions include: 


Scenic woodlands — Indian 
villages — Points of historic 
interest—Surf bathing—Boat 
regattas—Horseback riding 
—Golf—Dancing—Tonic air 
—Waterwashed by three 
Great Lakes. 


Comfortable hotels every- 
where to fit your purse and 
wishes. All transportation 
lines offer reduced summer 
fares to resort centers. 


Write today for free copy 
of West Michigan Vacation 
Directory. Tells where to 
go, what to see. 





MICHIGAN TOURIST & RESORT ASSOCIATION 


(signed) HUGH J. GRAY, Sec.—Megr. 


Dept. N.I.4, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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“This man is Sir William Herschel,” 
explained the Fairy Lady, as the scene 
vanished. “His discovery of a new 
planet was the most important event in 
the world of astronomy since Galileo 
had invented the telescope. William 
Herschel supported himself by making 
use of his musical ability, but from his 
early childhood he had been interested 
in the stars. He spent every spare mo- 
ment in studying astronomy. Being too 
poor to buy telescopes, he made them. 
His whole house was turned into a 
workshop, 

“There are ever so many other great 
scientists from different lands whom we 
might visit,” the Fairy Lady continued. 
“Alexander von Humboldt, of Ger- 
many, who taught us much about phys- 
ical geography; Sir Humphry Davy, 
of England, who invented the miner’s 


| safety lamp; James Audubon, a French- 


American, student of birds; Louis 
Agassiz, a great naturalist, who came 
to America from Switzerland; and 
many others.” 

“Thank you, dear Fairy Lady, for 
the good journey,” said Jill. “It is in- 
teresting to know that all of these sci- 
entists discovered a little of what Sir 
Isaac Newton called the ‘great ocean of 
truth’ and that all countries had a 
share in the discovery.” 

“Yes, science is indeed a world af- 
fair,” the Fairy Lady replied, as she 
flew back to her place on the doll house. 


Following an Old Buffalo 
Trail—III 


(Continued from page 36) 
without halting in order to distance 


any other bloodthirsty Indians who | 


might have been sent out upon their 
trail. 


After hard going over ice and snow, 


wading creeks, falling into and swim- | 


ming out of rivers filled with floating 
ice, and spending a night on an island, 
where Gist’s fingers and toes froze, the 
two came again to Frazier’s, where 
they obtained horses. On New Year’s 
Day, 1754, Washington left Frazier’s, 
and the next day reached Gist’s settle- 
ment on the Seacussiete. where he 
bought a horse and saddle. On the 
seventh of January he reached Wills 
Creek, “after as fatiguing a Journey,” 
so he wrote, “as it is possible to con- 
ceive.” On the eleventh he reached the 
Fairfax estate below Mount Vernon on 
the Potomac. Here he halted for one 
day to secure much-needed rest. 

On January 16, he arrived at Wil- 
liamsburg and delivered the French- 
man’s reply to Dinwiddie’s letter. It 
read as follows: 


Sir, 

As I have the Honour of com- 
manding here in Chief, Mr. Wash- 
ington delivered me the Letter 
which you wrote to the Comman- 
dant of the French Troops. 

I should have been glad that you 
had given him Orders, or that he 
had been inclined to proceed to 
Canada to see our General; to 
whom it better belongs than to me 
to set forth the Evidence and 
Reality of the Rights of the King, 
my Master, upon the Lands situ- 
ated along the River Ohio, and to 
contest the Pretensions of the King 
of Great Britain thereto. 

I shall transmit your Letter to 
the Marquis Duguisne (Duquesne). 
His Answer will be a Law to me; 
and if he shall order me to commu- 
nicate it to you, Sir, you may be 
assured I shall not fail to dispatch 
it to you forthwith. 

As to the Summons you send me 
to retire, I do not think myself 
obliged to obey it. Whatever may 
be your Instructions, I am here by 
virtue of the Orders of my General; 
and I intreat you, Sir, not to 
doubt one Moment, but that I am 
determined to conform myself to 
them with all the Exactness and 
Resolution which can be expected 
from the best Officer. 

I don’t know that in the Progress 
of this Campaign any Thing passed 
which can be reputed an Act of 
Hostility, or that is contrary to the 
Treaties which subsist between the 
two Crowns; the Continuation 
whereof as much interests, and is 
as pleasing to us, as the English. 
Had you been pleased, Sir, to have 
descended to particularize the Facts 
which occasioned your Complaint, 
I should have had the Honour of 
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TEACHERS! 


Havea 
Hot Lunch 





50c STERNO 
TWO BURNER COOK STOVE 


My! .. how good a hot lunch tastes at noop 
This handy Sterno Stove cooks it in a jiffy 
Delicious coffee, tea, toast, eggs, chops—equ| 
to a kitchen stove. 
Wonderful at home too! Make 
afternoon tea, candy at parties. 
curling irons. Handy, compact, weighs only , 
few Ozs. Folds flat and sets up instantly, Per. 
fect on picnics and outings—anywhere. 
At your dealers, or send 50c direct to Stern 
Corp., Dept. 631, 9 E. 37th Street, New York 
and receive stove prepaid (heat not included 
Single Burner Stoves 25c including heat. 
FREE—Unique ‘‘Barnswaliows's’’ Cook Book. 


break fasts, 
Heat flatirons 
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STERN CANNED 


HEAT 


THE CLEAN, CONVENIENT FUEL 
Manufactured under U. 8. Gov't. permit for 
use only as a fuel. 











Just to Introduce 


FLEUR de NUIT 
Perfumes 










Night) so that you may test, and 
ome acquainted with this most 

perfect of flower odors. 

Sad Sno 00 cover. oven a? posting eat 

e to cover cost 

mailing. (Canada 35c). 7” 

Only one to « person. 

As this i rel int 

Stor, additicral Gotties will be sot 

nly at full price. 


Send 25e NOW. 
BABBITT, INC. 
Perfumers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dept. 104 














Gives INSTANT relief to bunions and large joints. 
Wear in any styleshoe—in your regular size—outside 
or under stocking. Sold for over 20 years by 
dealers, druggists, and department stores. 
Free Trial Offer: Money back if not_instan! 
relieved. Write, giving shoe size and for wi 


foot. 
Be FISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 
425 East Water St., Dept. 80, Milwaukee, Wis 











Engraved INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING CARDS 
Sate Wate trom ths aster 
ee 
HAUSLER & CO.,318 Eye St. ME. 
Washington, D. C. 















Dress Influences Your Salary 
Teachers—Do you dress like a ‘frump’? Do you weat th 
same dress week after week until everyone knows 't 
your individuality is lost? You can easily have 
INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED frocks at the price youn®® 
pay for one “‘Hand me down.”” Many teachers make $3. 
to $100.00 a month in spare times, designing and making 
gowns for their friends. Let us show you how. Wr 
immediately, before you forget, to Franklin Institut 
Dept. B604, Rochester, N. Y. for 32 page 
BOOK”. It will be sent free to teachers, with samp 
lessons from this wonderful training. 
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Keep Youth 
In Your Eyes 


“Dull, tired eyes,’’ says a famous 
heauty expert, “‘cause any woman 
to look old before her time.’’ The 
daily use of harmless Murine will 
rejuvenate your tired eyes and 
make them look years} younger. 
Also, by preventing squinting, it 
helps eal off potas, s feet. 6oc 
buys a month's supply. Try it! 
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_, Dept. 1609, 219 West Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ul. 










‘Private Lessors 
in Beauly Culture 
yy, 4A . 
» “% FREE 
- Write Today 
the wondertul MAR SAY 
PRACTICE METHOD— 
which turns out expert operators 
in a few months, at homein spare 
time! Earn as learn! We sup- 


ply 7 outfits of professional tools 
and materials without extra cost, 


$50.00 to $100.00 a 
Trsusands of positions now open, We help you R in 
business for yourself—we’ll back you to open a MAR- 
SAY licensed beauty shop. Profits of $3,000 to $15,000 
ayear. Satisfaction or money refunded! We show you 
bow to earn your way. Write today! t 

MARSAY SCHOOL OF BEAUTY CULTURE 
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Establish and oper- 

Factory’’ in your community we m= one 

Candy F: ry ~ 
-making opportuni! limited. ome! 
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UWLLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 36, EAST ORANGE, N. J, 
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pe these 
embarrassing questions 


Where has your allowance gone? 
How are you going to pay for it? 
Can you afford it? 


OU know these questions, and many 
more. Many times they keep you 
awake. They bring wrinkles to your 
forehead. Sometimes they are foolish; 
many times very tragic. They are all un- 
necessary in a home where a household 
budget ie brought a realization of the 
lerly expenditure of income. 
We have sent thousands of our budget 
theets to many homes where they are 
being used as a basis for financial stability 


and progress. 
We ‘oall be glad to send you one, 
without charge. 


Esca 
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Lire INSURANCE Com 
OF BOSTON. MassacnusErTs 
Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 
Please send me FREE your Home Budget 
Sheet. 1 enclose 2c to cover postage. 
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answering you in the fullest, and, 
I am persuaded, most satisfactory 
Manner. 

I made it my particular Care to 
receive Mr. Washington, with a Dis- 
tinction suitable to your Dignity, 
as well as his own Quality and 
great Merit. I flatter myself that 
he will do me this Justice before 
you, Sir; and that he will signify 
to you in the Manner I do myself, 
the profound Respect with which 
I am, 

Sir, 
Your most humble, and 
most obedient Servant, 
Le Gardeur de St. Pierre. 


The faithful envoy’s labors did not 
cease with the delivery of the letter. 
The General Assembly of Virginia was 
due to meet the day after his arrival 
in Williamsburg, and Governor -Din- 
widdie requested him to prepare from 
the notes which he had made a con- 
nected narrative for submission to the 
legislature. So the tired lad sat pa- 
tiently down, and in one day prepared 
a detailed report of his undertaking— 
truly a prodigious task! Later pub- 
lished, it was eagerly read both in the 
colonies and in England, and the young 
—— ability was generally recog- 
nized. 

Epitor1aL Note: The next article in 
Mr. Mason’s historical series will deal 
with Washington’s experiences during 
the French and Indian War, which pre- 
pared him for his later task as Com- 
mander of the colonial forces during the 
Revolution. It will be entitled, “Wash- 
ington’s Military Training.” 


What-to-Do’s 
(Continued from page 39) 


stimulate careful observation and to 
bolster up word knowledge. 

1. Go out to the neighboring park or 
woods or field, or even to your school- 
room window, and watch for birds to 
appear in the spring. It is surprising 
how many you will see if you keep a 
careful watch. Make quick, rough lit- 
tle sketches; that is, take picture-notes 
of what you see. Hunt up the bird on 
the bird chart and make corrections so 
that your first rough sketch will give 
more accurate data about the bird. 
Never think about how poorly you 
draw; think only about how to put 
down accurately what you have ob- 
served. If your picture-notes are ac- 
curate enough so that the other chil- 
dren know what you mean, then they 
are satisfactory. 

2. Make little posters, using colored 
crayon, pen and ink, or paint. Be sure 
to have an exact picture of the bird to 
work from, for such a poster as this 
will be useless unless it looks like the 
bird which it represents. Be sure to 
have the label say something which is 
both definite and interesting. If you 
say only “Protect Birds,” it does not 
tell enough to have much influence. Be 
definite. Make the facts pointed and 
worth knowing. 

3. Make repeating borders or all- 
over patterns, using bird shapes and 
“Protect Birds” slogans as units. See 
the “What-to-Do’s” page in the Febru- 
ary 1928 issue of this magazine for di- 
rections for making borders and all- 
over patterns. Use these borders and 
all-over patterns on cover papers for 
bird booklets or as decoration for the 
-+ ~__oes and pages of notes on bird 
ife. 

4. Go to the museum, if you have one 
in your city, and see how the people of 
the past have used bird forms in de- 
sign. Find bird forms in modern tex- 
tiles, such as the cretonnes, chintzes, 
and printed fabrics which may be 
found in all department stores. 


“Let every occasion be a great occa- 
sion, for you cannot tell when fate may 
be taking your measure for a larger 
place.” 


Luck is ever waiting for something 
to turn up. Labor, with keen eyes and 
strong will, will turn up something.— 
Cobden. 


“A good pilot is rather to be chosen 
than great quantities of life pre- 
servers.” 


Fantastic shapes and vivid color spread for miles in Red Rock Canyon 
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Let this summer bring you 
romance,aaventure, thrills 


Ww you want to do and see 
most next summer awaits you 
right here in this strangely uncom- 
mon, luring Southern California va- 
cation land. Los Angeles—Pacific 
Coast metropolis — is its capital. 
Every hour of your vacation will 
lead to romance, adventure, thrills! 

A few miles to the south and you 
are in the very center of 271 miles 
of Riviera-like sea-coast and beaches; 
close by, to the north, mile-high 
mountains wait to be climbed by 
trail, trolley or motor. The west is 
the gateway to the spectacular High 
Sierra country, with fascinating Red 
Rock Canyon to see enroute! 

Drive eastwards over the Foothill 


Boulevard into the giant San ~* ren 


Bernardino mountains and vey 
again youarein Los Angeles, § 
for here are magnificent 
County playgrounds farupin \* 
the wooded wildernessesad- 
jacent to lakes Big Bear and |)” 
Arrowhead. Surrounding 
views and scenery are ma- 
jestic. The “Rim of the 
World” drive is unforget- *. 
table. 
Los Angeles’ growth and 
activity isamazing. Los An- 
geles County is one of the 
nation’s richest. Its agricul- 


Souther I) 







tural produdts last year alone ap- 
proximated $95,000,000. You 
may drive through its billion dollar 
oil fields on boulevard roads! 

Enjoy the novelty and fascination 
of this land next summer. Its surf 
sports are the keenest you ever 
knew. Motor over 5,000 miles of 
paved boulevards. Fish for tuna or 
upland trout. Camp at the beach 
or in mountain wilds. Drive 
through the “Orange Empire.” 
Hear “Symphonies under the Stars” 
at Hollywood, the very heart of 
movie land. Endless new things 
to do and see. 

Every day will prove rainless. But, 
bring your light wraps, for nights 
are cool and refreshing. You 
will sleep under blankets! 


\ 
{ 
i Los Angeles is the new 
, 
} 
! 
{ 


We 
“sr 


gateway to Hawaii and the 
Orient as well as to the en- 
tire Pacific Coast. Every in- 
terest point is quickly reached 
by train, motor or trolley. 

Make plans now to come 
| | mext summer. And send the 
‘i. ) coupon for an authentic 52- 
page vacation book. Consult 
Syour nearest railroad ticket 
wee Office about special low rate 
i'~.round-trip tickets, May 15 
~ to Odtober 31. 


California 


“A trip abroad in your own America!” 








All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. H-4, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Los Angeles, California. 








Please send me your free booklet about Southern D Los Angeles © Santa Barbara 
California canalena, Also booklets telling especially 3 _ gnomes Soom rs! > o 
f the attractions and opportunities in the counties 
which I have checked. 0 Orange 0 Vencura 
Name ———— 
Se City, aE 
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One Class 
Steamers— 
TOURIST Third 
Cabin Only 


At the unbelievably low rate of 3c a mile 
you can cross to Europe and back on these 
delightful ships that carry TOURIST 
Third Cabin only. Accommodations are 
thoroughly comfortable (some rooms with 
baths), service is courteous, and the com- 
pany is the kind you'll enjoy being with. 
And, best of all, the whole ship is yours. 
NO CLASS DISTINCTION! The only 
steamers of this kind in the world. 


MINNEKAHDA 
MINNESOTA 

















Spring Sailings 
Most Desirable for 
Independent Travel 


If you plan to travel independently, consider the 
advantages of an early start. In late Spring, ships 
are uncrowded. We can offer you the widest 
possible choice of sailing date and accommodation. 
You arrive in Europe before the peak of the sum- 
mer season and even the independent traveller has 
little difficulty in securing hotel and other accom- 
modations. This will also enable you to tour 
Europe and return before the peak of the west- 
bound season. 


Here is the list of our sailings for part of May and 
June. It indicates how wide a choice of date, port 
of departure, destination and type of ship is offered. 
Make your choice and let us send you full infor- 
mation. 








THIS B 


But 


ILY 
a 








DEVONIAN 
WINIFREDIAN 


Regular sailings throughout the year 


Date Steamer From To 
May 19 Pennland New York Plymouth, Cherbourg, 
Antwerp 
May 19 Celtic New York Cobh, Liverpool 
May 20 Celtic Boston Cobh, Liverpool 
May 26 Calgaric Montreal Quebec, Liverpool 
May 26 Minnesota New York Boulogne, London 
May 26 Homeric New York Cherbourg, Southamp- 
ton 
. May 26 Baltic New York Cobh, Liverpool 


Or, if you wish, you may go 
“TOURIST” in specially re- 
served quarters on such fa- 
mous liners as Majestic, 
world’s largest ship, Homeric, 
Belgenland on Spring and 
Summer sailings. 


(one way) 


(round trip) 


$102.50 up 
$184.50 up 


May 26 Lapland New York Plymouth, Cherbourg, 


Antwerp 


May29 Winifredian Boston Liverpool 


May 31 Megantic Montreal Quebec, Southampton, 
Havre, London 
June 2 Regina Montreal Quebec, Belfast, Liver- 


pool 


June 2 Majestic New York Cherbourg, Southamp- 





WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE - 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City,—our offices 
elsewhere—or any authorized agent 


LEYLAND LINE 


ton 


June 2 Cedric New York Cobh, Liverpool 

June 3 Cedric Boston Cobh, Liverpool 

June 7 Belgenland New York Plymouth, Cherbourg, 
Antwerp 

June 9 Olympic New York Cherbourg, Southamp- 
ton 

June 9 Laurentic Montreal Quebec, Liverpool 

June 9 Minnekahda New York Plymouth, Boulogne, 
London 

June 9 Adriatic New York Cobh, Liverpool 

June10 Adriatic Boston Cobh, Liverpool 

June 14 = Albertic Montreal Quebec, Southampton, 


Havre, London 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL, GAY COLORED! 


putterfly tray $71.49 


IDEAL 








ALL THE WORLD contributes to the ic beauty of this 
bh you make your own hands in a single eve- 
—— simple aon. od step, illustrated instructions sent 
ecessary materials. Tropical — with 
wings! Reed from India. y paper from 
io red grasses from France. Nature revealed in her 
A aa piciure 
(EYBRYTHING FURNISHED. You receive one 12x19 
d for Spokes and Weaving, Glass Holder, Sky paper 
tr aot sses, Milkweed, Butterflies—choice of two small or one 
igge Get glass Le me for 50c; our price is 60c on account of 
gets! packing require 
t— NO MONEY. Simp! 7ay the postman $1.49 plus few 
ostage. Weight 3 Ibs ith glass 6ibs. Satisfaction guar 
or money back. Order today as offer is limited to the first 
7 y abo wri 


H. H. PERKINS, Hdq. for Reedcrafters 
4 Shelton Ave., New Haven, Conn. 








HOW To BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice. Moles 
) mon BIG growths) dry up and 
rop off. Write for booklet. 
124A Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N. J. 





Wu. DAVIS, M. D., 








rom SEATTLE, one generation 
wonder city now approaching the half 
nillion mark, step into America’s fin- 
st vacation land. Enjoy mountains 
more wonderful than the Alps; inland 
as, blue as the Mediterranean ; for- 


ts unmatched in Europe; valleys 
More fertile and picturesque than the 
Rhine or the Nile; paved highways 
More alluring than the Appian Way. 


SEATTLE —at the crossroads between 
America and Asia, and gateway for an empire 

itally tich in timber, fi obesien. minerals, agz +m en 

ture, water power and a productive climate 

~is where a ‘world city HAD to be. If you want to 

in ste — with Western America you mustreckon 


See the Pacific Coast 


Come West over a northern transcontin- 
entalline. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Portland, then south by rail or water to 
Oak, Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
n Diego. Or, come north to Seattle by 
train or steamship. Ask about trips to 
aska, Hawaii and the Orient. 
w round trip, excursion fares daily, 
May 15to Sept: 7 i* return limit Oct. 31; 
stopovers at will 


Seattle 


, ._Metropolis of The Pacific Northwest _ 


| ee Wes OF COMMERCE, Room 104, 
‘ashington. 

! €ase mail me, FREE, your illustrated booklet 
describing Seattle and “The Charmed Land.” 
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| Boston, Host to the Department | 


of Superintendence 
(Continued from page 86) 


The expression “individual instruc-, 
tion” does not mean a return to the 
tutorial plan and has no relation what- 
ever to physical segregation of the 
child. The individual instruction of a 
child involves the development of the 
proper social reactions in him just as 
much as the acquisition of skills and 
knowledge. 

This type of instruction shifts the 
emphasis to and focuses the attention 
upon the individual child. It substi- 
tutes the personal for education en 
masse. It measures the effectiveness 
of teaching not so much by class aver- 
ages and grade norms as & the prog- 
ress each individual child has made 
in proportion to his ability. Taxpay- 
ers are not interested in averages but 
in individual children.—A. J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Schools, Schenec- 
\tady, N. Y. 


The Effect of Environment on 
Intelligence 


The yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education is 
highly significant for educational prac- 
tice because it shows conclusively that 
the intelligence quotient is affected by 
| environment. 

It has commonly been held by those 
who think of intelligence as a char- 
acteristic fixed by heredity that no 
change in fundamental intelligence re- 
sults from education. Such extrem- 
ists have left no place in their program 
for social inheritance through which 
language, and number, and other ac- 
quisitions of civilization are trans- 
mitted. 

The clearing away of the false view 
that the I. Q. is a fixed quantity un- 
affected by education opens the way for 
a re-definition of intelligence. Intelli- 
gence can now be understood to be the 
|product of both physical and social 
heredity. The methods of adaptation | 
which are characteristic of civilization, 
such as science, and art, and govern- 
ment, thus find their proper place as a 
part of the educational program. They 
are the methods of human evolution. 
They can be transmitted by the school. 
They contribute to the sum total of in- 
dividual intelligence.—Charles H. Judd, 
Director, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 








The Influence of School Supplies | 
on Classroom Instruction 


To remedy the almost intolerable 
bookishness and abstract character of 
public school education, the use of 
more adequate material equipment and 
supplies is essential. The use of ma- 
terial equipment and suppiies is neces- 
sary for six definite educational pur- 
_— namely 

. To satisfy and develop manipulative 

and constructive impulses and abili- 

ties. 

. To clarify ideas and illustrate or re- 
veal meanings. 

. To develop investigative curiosity, 
cultivate a scientific attitude of 
mind, and provide exploratory ex- 
periences for guidance values. 

. To develop creative ability. 

. To cultivate appreciations for the 
products of the world’s work and 
for the world’s workers. 

. To develop useful techniques and 
skills in the activities of daily life. 
None of these purposes can be real- 

ized by instruction depending upon 

books alone. Public schools still treat 
children and students too much as if 
they were all members of a leisure 
tlass without practical interests or 
needs. The school is responsible for 
developing abilities to meet the real | 
and practical problems of everyday life | 
with efficiency, economy, and safety, as 
well as to provide for the more purely 
cultural phases of life. Abundant 
supplies of excellent quality for illus- 
tration and first-hand experiences are 
not a luxury—they are a necessity.— 

Frederick G. Bonser, Professor of Edu- 

cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
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Travel i is a part of Education’ 








The S. S. Calamares 
of the Great White 
Fleet specially built 
for tropical cruising 





A family of San Blas Indians 
..-a@ familiar sight in Panama 


This method of making 
freight shipments is 
still used in Cuba 


Plan NOW-a Summer Cruise 
to the Enchanted Caribbean 


= a magnificent ship of the Great White Fleet take 

you to lands of almost unbelievable beauty . ..Tich 

in history...in romance...in the material you'll need 

for the Travel Prize Contest story, sponsored by 
Normal Instructor. 


AAMAICA. 


British West Indies’ 
15 day tour 
$200~ 


including all expenses 


22 never-to-be-forgotten days of cruising 
and sightseeing. You visit Havana, 
Cuba; Port Antonio and Kingston, 
Jamaica; the Canal Zone; Port Limon 
and San Jose, picturesque capital of 
Costa Rica. Expertly conducted shore 
trips insure your seeing all the worth- 
while things ... and you have ample 
time for independent exploring. Hotel 


~ 3 7 5 .00 
accommodations and shore trips included 


in price of your ticket. including all expenses 
Also cruises to Guatemala and Colombia, $315.00 and up 


Great White Fleet Ships have all yy | staterooms... wide decks for dancing 
and games. And from beginning to end of your trip you are 
surrounded with that personal service that makes every pas- 
senger a guest. 


Write for booklets and full information to 
ve 


Five days of delightful cruising each way 
on a Great White Fleet ship, famed for 
luxurious comfort, marvelous food, per- 
fect service. 
Then five days to explore this jewel-island 
of the Caribbean. See Castleton Gardens; 
~ a Town; Port Antonio; the 
the Blue Hole. Motor trips 
our stay at the Hotel Myrtle Bank in 
Eaten are all included in the price you 
pay for your ticket. 


COSTA RICAN 


CRUISES 
22 day tour 







PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


ROOM — 
17 Battery Place - New York City 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 





| University. 
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TO THE 


LAKES and WOODS of 


MINNESOTA, WISCONSIN, MICHIGAN 


GLORIOUS MOUNTAINS 
DOMINION OF CANADA NATIONAL PARKS 
The Best of HOTEL and 


BUNGALOW CAMP Accommodations 
LOW ROUND TRIP SUMMER FARES 





FOR NEW 
DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDERS, 
ADDRESS 


H. M. LEWIS 


General 





Passenger Agent 


800 LINE 
BUILDING, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


Banff Springs Hotel 
and the Valley 
of the Bow River 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The South Carolina School 
Improvement Association 
(Continued from page 23) 


dition to the amounts raised by the 
Gable and McBee Associations, each of 
four other associations raised over a 
thousand dollars. 

The local associations raise money 
in various ways. The most common 
are charging admission fees for enter- 
tainments, holding sales of various 
sorts, and soliciting subscriptions from 
public-spirited individuals. Bulletin 
No. 10, issued by the South Carolina 
School Improvement Association, con- 
tains one hundred suggestions for rais- 
ing money. 


PrIzES A STIMULUS 


The South Carolina School Improve- 
ment Association has been awarding 
monetary prizes since 1906. In the 
early years of the organization the 
money was donated by the Peabody 
Education Fund. For a number of 
years later it was appropriated by the 
legislature through an amendment to 
the library law which permitted the 
state board of education to use, for 
school improvement prizes, the portion 
of the library appropriation that had 
been reverting to the state treasury. 
There has been a special legislative ap- 
propriation for prizes since 1920. This 
appropriation has been increased at in- 
tervals from $2,400 in 1920 to $3,600 
in 1926. 

The money appropriated by the legis- 
lature for prizes is awarded only after 
careful consideration by the executive 
committee of the State School Im- 
provement Association, and upon the 
approval of the state superintendent of 
education. Prizes are awarded schools 
for improvements in buildings. They 
are also awarded to local associations 
for raising the largest amounts of 
money for school improvement; for 
holding meetings each month of the 
year; and for growth, upkeep, effi- 
ciency, and community service. 

In 1926 there were 522 applications 
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for prizes and 364 awards. The ofall ypseeee 
ing of prizes has, in the opinion A: 


























. «we 
Miss Thomas, been a great Stimulys 
the work. The associations consider i PA 
a great honor to win one of that— 
prizes. 

In reply to a questionnaire sent c 
prize-winning schools, asking how { made 
money was used, the following aff} OLIV 
swers are typical: + laude 

“We received a forty-dollar prigf} snd C 
and used it to extend the school tern’ " 

“The prize money was spent as ath 
payment on our piano.” Bosto 

“Our prize money was added to ¢ Now o 
fund which we raised for putting light 
in the auditorium.” LR. 

“Our prize money was spent f ’ 
books in the library.” 

“We spent our five-dollar prize fy 
individual drinking cups for the chi} Se7x 
dren.” H 

“One room of our building neede nc 
window shades. Our prize money y; 
spent in purchasing them.” panne 

“The five-dollar prize which we wo 
was spent for pecan trees to be set oy 
on the school ground.” Comi 


ORIGINATED IN WINTHROP COLLEGE 


The South Carolina School Improy 
ment Association had its beginning jy 
Winthrop College in 1902. In thy 
year President Johnson laid before }j 
senior class a plan for the improve 
ment of school buildings and grounds 
As a result of the consideration of thi 
plan, thirty-three young women of th 
college formed an organization know 
as the South Carolina Woman’s Asq 
ciation. The young women pledgej 
their support to the improvement 
rural schools, appealed to the alumn: 
of Winthrop College for aid, and urge/ 
all women of the state to band then. 
selves together for a similar purpos. 

Reports of the state superintendent 
of education show that the South Caro 
lina Woman’s Association held its firs 
state meeting at Rock Hill in 190, 
The South Carolina Woman’s Associs- 
tion was the nucleus from which é- 
veloped the South Carolina School In- 
provement Association, an organiz- 
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Combine a Summer Course 


with an Ideal Vacation 


Credits at Colorado College Course 
Can Apply Anywhere Toward A.B. 


There’s no need to feel that the desire for special or advanced work 
must entail the strain and fatigue of effort in the usual summer heat. 
The exhilarating climate of Colorado Springs—the Pikes Peak Region 

helps one to bring enthusiasm to the task. 

For the Teacher Colorado College offers a variety of special courses 

English, Foreign Languages, Mathematics, Psychology, Education, 
Music, ete. In addition to graduate courses, courses are now open to 


undergraduates. Credits for work accepted anywhere toward attain- 
ment of A. B. degree. Graduate course credits apply toward A. M. at 
Colorado College. 

The Broadmoor Art Academy offers opportunity for a variety of 
work under competent instructors. And the Colorado Springs Board 
of Education offers courses in High and Grade School work. 

And during the courses, teachers or pupils enjoy the upbuilding 
benefits of a wonderful climate—bright days, cool -sleep-inducing 
nights, world-famed scenery. 

Information on any phase of summer school or vacation sent promptly on 
request to 
Guy H. Albright, Administration Building, Colorado College; or Di- 
rector Broadmoor Art Academy; or Colorado Springs Chamber of 
Commerce, 186 Independence Building—Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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you choose. 








Scenes of beauty greet you from the broad win- 
dows of a Royal Palace Observation Coach—his- 
torical spots await your visit all along the route 


One of these luxurious cars is your schoolhouse, 
a agreeable people your fellow-students, our guides 
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LEARN FROM TRAVEL 


For knowledge that only travel can give—take a 
Royal Blue Line Motor Tour. 


Wh 
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MEMORIAL ARGH 
ite apna . one . 7 

BUNKER HILL your instructors. The tuition is a most moderate Ve role You: 
fare. itatic 
For new sights, new pleasures, new friends and an educational Bible 
vacation you will remember, take a Royal Blue Palace observation pon. 
coach from any of the cities listed below. new] 
You will find it the most satisfactory, the most economical and the = 
most delightful trip you have ever enjoyed. When you go via ul 
Royal Blue Line you are always assured of the finest possible and 
service. — 
Let us send you free, upon request, un illustrated ne 
map and guide to any of the cities listed below. Me 
C 
‘ . q x Dept « 
CJours Covering These Cities. a 

PORTLAND, ME. COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 

BOSTON PORTLAND, ORE. 

NEW YORK LOS ANGELES l 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO, N. Y. Mood) 
WASHINGTON NIAGARA FALLS | Dept 
NORFOLK DETROIT Pie, 
CHICAGO MONTREAL, QUE. | Bullet 
2 SALT LAKE CITY == QUEBEC, QUE. | t 
ROYAL BLUE & : CO, Ine c= 
Boston Office RTS Hotel Brunswick | City... 
Pa 9 
—- 
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he offe, peonoooere 3 tion —— has santinens to live and 
inion ff) —— prosper long after similar organiza- 
mulus ty PARKER HOUSE 2; tions in other southern states have 
nsider jf $| gone out of existence. 
f ht $| The chief reason why the South Car- 
“an CHARLES DICKENS — School ey eg~ ——- 
nt t . 2|has prospered is that legislative ap- 
how thy} made the Parker oe his pn 2 propriations have made possible the 
ing qj} OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 3) maintenance of a field worker and have 
} lauded it inpoetry—PRESIDENTS 3) stimulated local associations to greater 
ir pri} and CELEBRITIES the world over 2/ endeavors through the offer of prizes. 
I term} pave enjoyed the hospitality of 3 
nt as Boston’s most famous hotel. P PUBLICATIONS 
d to ti Now occupying a splendid new building. A series of bulletins numbered 1 to 
1g light RATES $3.50 and up 9/10, inclusive, issued by the state de- 
B igh $| partment of education in South Caro- 
ent { j.R. WHIPPLE CORPORATION ; lina, contains reports of local associa- 
or BOSTON, MASS. 3| tions, model constitutions, suggestions 
ated (Also operating) 2| for organizing new associations, prize 
the chil — 2 me gy and —— sugges- 
' §| tions for improving local associations, 
» needed HOTEL TOURAINE 3 and ways of raising money. 
ney wal) Pd Annual reports of the state superin- 
“|tendent of education from 1906 to 








1926, inclusive, show the amounts 
raised for school improvement, the 
number and amounts of the prizes 
awarded and the activities of the state 
organizer. 
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[mprove, Hi | E l 
ming otel Earle For the Music Hour 
n +] 
‘fore his} An hotel of refinement directly overlooking (Continued from page 56) e 
improve-§ jj Washington Square on Waverly Place near “Shall we vote on which is the best?” UmMmer 
ground § fifth Avenue. RATES asked Philip. 
~ = Single Room (running water) - $4.00 per day “We shail vote for the one which 
Single Room (private bath) ~ $5.00 per day |jj| matches the music best,” Miss Golden 
1 Knownff } Double Room (private bath) - $8.00 per day |il| corrected. “If it matches the music 
’s Asso Ij 2room suite (2 persons) - $10.00 perday 


very well, we will invite Miss Bayley 








pledged janie SS ee ee to come up and hear the story, and 

— listen to ‘The Wild Horseman’ with 
mna us.” 

id urged ‘cialeeialaiaaa 


SEE | 

















1d them- ° . 
purpose | Wick Mace hos ofa det Making a Window Trans- 
ntendent TEREOPTICON ion Excellence ~ 
2. On parency from Health Posters 
_its firs (See pages 34-35) 
7 190, See OPES, These designs may be_ used for a 
hich de Jp. SPECIAL EASY TERMS window transparency. From _ heavy 
hool in A nrg ge paper cut four frames, 

; 14% by 12% inches. Cut out the cen- 
regen ter oblongs, leaving frame margins 1% We grow and broaden only so long as we 

inches wide. Paste white tissue’ paper travel, for travel is the most generous teacher. 
Catalog School over each opening. Trace the figures : 
Slides on black paper and cut them out. Lay Ie sharp ens the intellect. 


It adds distinction to charm and indi- 
viduality. 


the frame on one full-page design so 
that the printed picture shows through 
as a guide. Then paste the figures on 
the tissue paper, and add any needed 
details with a heavy pencil. Over this 
frame paste another so that the picture 
is between the two. Use the remain- 
ing two frames for the other full-page 
design. 


Contains — of 44,000 Edu- 
cational slides including Science, 
Geography, Literature, Travel, 
Kindergarten, etc. 


Write for Free Copy 


Victor Animatograph Co. 
203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lowa 


What Bible Character 


~~ Does This Picture 
Represent? 


“ Pe 


It is recreation and education in their 
most pleasing form. 








Travel hangs a thousand pictures of the liv- 
ing world upon the romantic walls of memory. 








The Flicker 


(Continued from page 49) 


After the children have read the 
story about the flicker, ask them the 
following questions: 

1. What kind of bird is the flicker? 

2. How does it make a noise? 


Why not, this summer, gratify that great 
human urge of the wendesieat Carry out 
some long-cherished desire to visit the great 
scenic regions of the Far West. Spend some 
time amid sights and surroundings as different 
as possible from your workaday environment. 


Santa Fe Summer Xcursions will 
enable you to do this at a very 








: 3. _Where does the flicker find its reasonable cost. 

ood? 

2 . 4. Do most woodpeckers find their The Santa Fe wants to show 
a Bly ' ood on the ground? | ou California, Grand Can- 

ver ron You should answer without hes- 5. What does the flicker eat? y ee Yose- 

itation, these and many other || 6. What color is the flicker? en, th ’ 
al Bible questions. Mail the cou- 7. What color is the patch on its mite, e Big Trees, Mesa 
n pon. We will send you free big | | back? Verde, Carlsbad Cavern, 


new Bulletin telling how Moody 
Bible Institute Home Study 
4 Courses have helped 38,000 men 


8. What 
flicker? 

9. Where does the flicker build its 
nest? 


is another name for the 


Colorado Rockies, and the 
off the beaten path country. 


le and women through directed 
systematic study of the Bible. 
Send now. No obligation. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept 4574, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


BIBLE TEST FREE 


If your time is limited or your plans are 
vague, a Santa Fe representative is at your 
service. He will offer suggestions or plan 
your journey with the greatest economy of 
time and energy. All irksome details will be 
taken care of and you have only to enjoy 
the rest and recreation. 


That only which we have within, can 
we see without. If we meet no gods, | 
it is because we harbor none, If there 
is grandeur in you, you will find gran- 
deur in porters and sweeps. He only is 
rightly immortal, to whom all things 
are immortal. I have read somewhere, 
that none is accomplished, so long as 















Mail This 
Coupon 








Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School | 
| Dept 4574, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. | 





| Please send me Free, your Bible Test and 
| Bulletin. No obligation. | 


| Street and No..............-------» 
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_ —_ 
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| 
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| 
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any are incomplete; that the happiness 
of one cannot consist with the misery 
of any other.—Emerson. 





Who shoots at the mid-day sun, 
though he be sure that he shall never 
hit the mark, yet as sure is he that he 
shall shoot higher than he who aims 
but at a bush.—Sir Philip Sidney. 





Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Santa Fe System Lines 


1059 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Please Mail me free Santa Fe Booklets “California Picture Book,” “Grand Canyon Outings,” “‘Indian-detour.” 
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Trouble starts in weakened 
muscles. Tiny bones ob for 
ward arch are displaced. Pain 
Sollows. 


FOOT PAINS 


IN IO MINUTES 
—or costs 


. 
you nothing 
CIENCE says 94% of 

all foot pains result 
from weakened muscles 
Now a way is discovered 
to assist and strengthen 
these muscles. Results 
are almost immediate. 
That burning, aching, 
tired feeling in the feet 
and legs—cramps In toes, 






A super- elastic band 
assists and atrengthens 


2 


weakened muscles, re- foot calluses, pains in 
places bones. Pain stope the toes, instep, ball or 
tnetantly. heel—dull ache in the 

ankle, calf or knee— 


shooting pains from back 
of toes, spreading of the 
feet, or that broken 
down feeling—all can 
now be quickly ended. 
Pain stops in 10 min- 
utes when an amazing 
band is used, called the 
Jung Arch Brace. It is 
highly elastic and amaz- 
ingly light and thin, yet 
strong and durable. For 
severe cases an exceed 
ingly soft cushion rubber 
lift is attached to the 
brace and is urgently 
advised. Just slip it on. 

Pain stops like magic. Stand, run or dance 
with delight—wear stylish shoes comfortably. 
The secret is in the tension and atretch of the 
band Nothing stiff to further weaken and 
cause discomfort. Nothing to mis-shape shoe 

Results are permanent. Soon band may be 
discarded, Feet are well to stay. 2,000,000 now 
in use, Specialista urge it widely. 

Test it 10 days, if not amazed and delighted 
your money returned Go to druggist, shoe 
store or chiropodist If they can't supply you 


use coupon below and + 
JUNG'S 
ARCH BRA 


pay postman. Write 
for free book on foot 
troubles. cES 
r----~--FREE if it fails------- 
Jang Arch Brace Co., 194) ung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send one pair of braces marked below: 
(Persona over 145 lbe. require long braces) 
FOR SEVERE CASES FOR MILD CASES 
— with cushion lift —without cushion lift 

© BANNER (medium) $2 | O WONDER (medium) $1 
O VICTOR (long) $2.00 O MIRACLE (long) $1.50 


You walk, stand anc 
dance with ease, Wear 
atylisaA shoes with com- 
Sort, Feet are perma- 
nently well, 
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Canada: M. L. C. Bidg., Montreal. Add 25¢ to above prices 








“Your Nest Egg” 


Are you thinking of what you will do dur- 
ing your summer vacation this year? Will 
you travel in Europe or in your own coun- 
try? Or will you just stay at home, or 
perhaps go away from home, and do some 


sort of work, similar to teaching, which 
will enable you to add to your “Nest Egg’’? 
if so, you will surely want to know about 
our plan for your summer in detail. 

Places are being assigned to teachers for 
summer positions at this time. 


Write JAMES E, STRONKS, Manager, 
lows City, lowa. 


MONEY FOR YOU 


i ve ti . - i ear cnndn 

in « time at i i 8. 

Light, pleasant work, No 4 . We 

instruct and supply you with wor 
y for full . 

The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 

205 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can 




















be 2 De DBP? Out Cf. | 


f \" INGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. — 
} = FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 
, CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
Tt ' 443 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON 0.C 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Real Learning in the Primary 
Grades 


(Continued from page 24) 


| ways, too numerous to mention, of 
making reading function in connection 
with group activities—a procedure 
which makes isolated reading exer- 
cises unnecessary. 

By the spring of the year in the first 
grade, some of the children feel great 
independence in reading. This inde- 
| pendence, together with the habit of 
wanting to know what the books con- 
tain, prompts them to read silently at 
their free periods. This behavior gives 
an opportunity for the teacher to sug- 
gest that a corner of the room be re- 
served for a library, where children 
may go to read silently. Of course, the 
children go to the library to draw out 
books as well as to read silently. Ev- 
ery book is given a number. When a 
child wishes to draw out a book, he 
writes his name and the number of the 
book on a slip of paper and gives it to 
the librarian—a child—who stamps on 
it the date with a rubber stamp. The 
slip is then placed in a box, where it 
remains until 
book. He then gives the slip to the 
teacher, who can see what books are 
being read and what children are 
| reading them. The teacher can thus 
| determine which children are forming 
the habits of promptness, carefulness 
|of books, and so on. The librarian 
chosen is a child who has proved to 
responsible. One such librarian was 
one day observed working intently with 
the slips, a calendar, and a sheet of 
paper. It was discovered that he was 
writing down the names of the children 
who had books out and figuring up the 
number of days each child had already 
kept his book. The entire group be- 
came interested, and from that day, 
| they wanted to check over the slips 
daily. This gave them a very worth- 
while number experience. 
| Of course, the chief purpose of such 
a project as the library is the further- 
ing of the child’s interest in reading 
silently. The child also has the oppor- 
tunity to arrange books, care for them, 
be librarian, draw out books, and exer- 
cise freedom in his choice of books. 
The child is thus being introduced to a 
social activity which not only functions 
at this time in a normal way, but 
which will function during his entire 
life. 

When these children enter the fourth 
grade, they will go daily to the elemen- 
tary school library, which is equipped 
with many good books and magazines. 
In this way the upper-grade teachers 
make provision for furthering the 
child’s interest and taste in reading. 
The librarian, a teacher, keeps a rec- 
ord of each child’s reading. She tests 
frequently enough to know that the 
children are acquiring more skill in 
reading. Her records show that many 
children read widely, and the tests in- 
dicate that they increase in skill in 
spite of the fact that no reading in- 
struction is given after the third grade. 

From these articles the reader will 
see that learning to read in the pri- 
mary grades should not be set aside as 
a task to be mastered at a separate pe- 
riod on the school program. As learn- 
ing to talk necessitates living with per- 
sons who talk and being in situations 
where talking is necessary, so learning 
to read necessitates being with others 
who read and being placed in situa- 
tions where reading is necessary. 
Through participating in social activ- 
ities, the child “finds himself” as a 
member of a group. Through the many 
ways in which reading is related to 
these social activities, he also finds 
himself in relation to reading. He ex- 
periences a need for reading before he 
learns to read. The big force that helps 
the child most in learning to read is 
the driving interest from within him. 
From the start he has formed the habit 
of wondering about printed material. 
He has also formed the habit of living 
in the content of the material, at first 
in the content of his own chart mate- 
rial, and later in the content of books. 
With these fundamental habits plus 
the ability to read rapidly and well, he 
is prepared for reading history and 














the child returns the | 
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INSTRUCTIVE. 
AMUSEMEN 


~REE for CHILDRE 


Teachers ana Parents | 
Tell your Children about the 


FREE “A2ASie Bo™e 3 


This free book offers many hours of instructive 
pleasure and color practice to children and there is 
probably not a child anywhere who would not be 
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y pl d to have a copy. ii 4} . PP 
The Alabastine Home Color Book contains beauti “ee ° ai 0 
fully colored pictures of correctly and attractively —— 3 i) 
decorated rooms; many outlines for children to prac- peruse, as they will want é ot 42 years 
tice on and color with crayons or water colors; dif- to be fully informed regarding the book’s ’ - les F 
ferent shapes, sizes and styles of lettering to be — meritorious instructive and amusing qualities fg : 
ied and colored or shaded; and much useful, simple children when telling the youngsters that copies my gp in the w 
color information for both children and parents. be secured free from any Alabastine dealer: of ¢ ™ Testan 
We have prepared this beautifully colored, instruc- there is no dealer in your town who carries Abs 
tive drawing and coloring book at considerable ex- tine in stock, send us the names of the dealers Called spare time. 
pense Distribution is FREE to children as our on and we will either arrange to supply throng F 
contribution to the children’s amusement and to de- them or mail a book to any child’s home addres 8) 
velopment of a wider appreciation of the ease with given to us. 443 So 
which lovely, inexpensive, sanitary home decoration The Alabastine Home Color Book is absolutely 
may be secured. FREE and there are no strings tied to it. Wn —e—— 


Write 
Teachers in public and private schools and parents today and help us to enable every child to enjoy this 
everywhere should write to us for a FREE copy to good, clean, instructive fun. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY, 334 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigu 
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WANTED: Teachers for Vacation Work| Gaas 
1 this Summer ~¢€a@7/71 '200 to ‘500 a Month'| Ft 
O you know that you can earn 


’ a Teachers with normal school or col- 
D over $200 a month this coming 


lege training (and at least two years ot 
summer? Do you know that after 


a k I sr ©6 teaching experience) are desired. 
you qualify for this interesting posi- This position gives an opportunity to 






tion, you have the opportunity to go __ travel, to be associated with congenial 
ahead to a bigger position with more _ people, and the chance to make an 
income—and with bright prospects income of from $200 to $500 a month. 


for permanent work? 

There are a few openings in a national 
organization in business twenty years 
for teachers of personality and edu- 
cation who are interested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profit- 
less leisure for a vacation of business 


experience and growiug income. 
WANTE Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with congenial teacher compan 
ions—see new places, meet new people—in a work that capitalizes your teaching 
experience and offers unusual financial return? p : 
One of the country’s old and well established business hoses, with a nation-wide 
organization, will have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this spring and 
summer. These positions are paying other teachers from 
$200 TO $400 A MONTH 

———- must have had two years college or normal school training, teaching 

must have ambition, energy, “drive’’, and individuality, with the courage to say — 
so can I.” In your first letter give age, education, experienc, date when your school closes, and 


of wee! can 
F.E.COMPTON & CO. (Est. 1893) 1003 N. Dearborn St.,Chicago 


HAS YOUR CHILD 
‘MUSIC HUNGER 


A thorough training is given to all 
those selected with a guaranteed in- 
come to start. Please give full infor- 
mation as to your age, education, ex- 
perience, and the time you can work 
this vacation, in your first letter. 


Address L. N. Grunder, Desk S, 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 













experience, ‘ood health, 

















CThe 
BELLEVUE STRATFORD | 


PHILADELPHIA 














Phys > = he choi oc “ar 
fo oice of discrim- 
0S Wars lolhy inating Philadelphians 
Our Direct F to Home selling plan actually and particular travelers- 
saves you from $150 to $200. We deliver to your 
home anywhere in the United States any piano or Jamous for its 
Fill ont thecoegen elca. he call selec as fell 6 courteous service and | 
out the coupon % ‘ou e- 
tails of our liberal selling homelike environment. | 
7 Est. 1859 _ Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 —_ Centrally Located ; 21 
Schmoller & Mueller Piano Company BROAD at WALNUT Fi pe 
Dept. 554, Omaha, Nebr. J.M. Rosinson, Manager | ene 
Please send me your plan and cataleg. Affiliated Hotels | ; ‘am 
WALDORS-ASTORIA NEW WILLARD if Address | 
Name New Yorh Washington 0C- City... 
OO Initials { 
Address 
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District Manager 


Wanted 


Well established firm is preparing for fur- 
ther expansion. We want a man, or an 
gnusual woman, 25-35, who has the ambi- 
tion, initiative and energy to earn this 

ition, Should make thru personal sell- 
ing at least $4000 to $6000 per year while 
2 jearning the business. Applicant must 
| have good education, personality, ability 
to direct; must be interested in service to 
humanity. Write for full information, 
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geography later. He will need help 
<= in using a new set of ideas. 
here will never come a time when 
the child who has learned to read in 
this way will have to be taught how to 
get meaning from reading. He knows 
how to study and he has developed a 
love for reading. The gratifying thing 
is that he has developed socially as 
well as intellectually, for the necessary 
opportunities for social adjustment 
were continuous. 
The primary teacher who has the 
point of view which I have attempted 


i, Confidential. to describe in these articles, and who 
w.A. POTTENGER, Vice President, teaches in accordance with her views, 
02-5 Gunther Bldg., Chicago, Ill. has a creed which becomes a living 











*) |INOPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 


faith. That creed is as follows: 
1. I believe in real learning. 


3000! 


Scenic Beau 


On the Rock Island’s great 


I believe that real learning on the 
Y ey 42 years we have made money for others. part of the child is my aim in loop tour of the West— 
; Bibles are sold in one year than any other teaching. 
—- sok in the world, You can make money selling I believe that real learning means : 
; ot £ MBiles, Testaments, and Religious Books. Whole intelligent, right behavior in 
aan time. Write to-day for full information. meeting situations of all kinds, O Ora O 
rons ORE BOOK & BIBLE CO. and that it may be evidenced 


solute 443 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Ill. 
Write 
Joy this 


iting TEACHERS 


Write for . 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 
) rk forschools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, etc. 
; FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
h. i) Si Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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AGENTS 


Women “go wild” over this smart 
ine of Dress Goods, Silks, Wash 
Goods also Hosiery. 

nm 
ay Ue a 
Nationa _importina Co. 





both in and out of school. 
believe that real learning comes 
through having made necessary 
social and intellectual adjust- 
ments in school and at home. 
believe that right attitudes are 
basic in making adjustments. 
believe that attitudes result 
from vivid experiences. 

believe that the development of 
social-civic habits, moral atti- 
tudes, and a right attitude to- 
ward books and reading should 
come before any achievement in 
the use of the three R’s. 
believe that more time should be 
given on the school program for 
having the necessary vivid ex- 
periences, and less time for for- 


— 


_— 


= 
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Yellowstone 


California 


Includes Denver, Colorado Springs, 
the Pikes Peak Region, Royal 
Gorge, Salt Lake City, American 
River Canyon, the Pacific Coast 
and your choice of routes returning, 
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among them the famous Golden 
State Route through the Apache 
Trail Country and the Land 
of Romance. 


All for One 














Tue 
Dept.D-31,573 Broadway, N. ¥. Ce 





mal work. 

believe that the results of my 
teaching will depend on my un- 
derstanding of the child, of my 
own part as a teacher, of what 
constitutes real learning prod- 
ucts, and of what types of learn- 
ing are involved in acquiring 
the learning products. 
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% BiqProfits in Heme Coofiing! 


| $ , Alice Bradley, famous expert, 

shows just how to make home 

iL “a Ls> cooking give big profits. How to 
\\ 















oO cater, run rofitable TEA 
ROOMS, Motor Inns, Uafeterias, etc.— 
over 51 Ways to Make Money. Profits 

toed Write today for illus. booklet, **‘Cooking for 


! 
ItsFREE. 











Profit."* 


American School of Home Economics, 841 £. 58th St.,Chicago 
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2. I believe in the child. Low Round Trip Fare 
— Why Not Sell Us Your Spare Time ? I believe that be has within him S A h 
Deseend Hokey” oly Macy Full Time. Introdyce 13 months that with which he may attain 
ESiciecsiaret tins ton Tops lgate mn sod Ma the products of real learning. topover /inywhere 
gs Bayo oe vss 4 a Hy ag = — ° I believe that the child will devel- 
— emmatniaoninste op through growth. Another Rock Island Vacation 
I believe that there can be no S ‘al das £ rw 
yan: PLEASANT WORK-GOOD PAY growth apart from activity. pecial provides for two wee 
ing Da Sot ih Duce Poe watages I peep a is an element of continuous grandeur in the 
money. sy, pleasantwork. Fullor spare time. 1 ° S 
vide today. FITECHARLES, GOOD COMPANY, I believe that children differ in Colorado Rockies, all 
oa 111 Fitzcharies B » TRENTON, N. J. their learning rate, | ona prepaid. Highest class hotel and 
elieve tha e child needs to ° es 
4 Spring. Summer and $2 be given a chance to want read- auto service. Minimum cost. 
ing, to take it, and to make it 
a a part of himself. 
ae CLAIR, Dealer in Jnsects, I believe that slow progress, often} , 
coveteissdnanstonen ie attributed to poor mental abil-| 
ago ity, may be more often attrib- 
ro uted to other elements—poor 





ANT WORK .én.< 2} 


health, meager background of 
Se Seg ee a Jey experiences, wrong attitude 
eae cer seeting coiPt gad employment service. | toward school, teacher, class- 
Dept. C-1, 427 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. mates, and effort. 
believe that the child is guided 
in his growth by having the 
right help at the right time. 
believe in myself. A 
believe that I can help the child 
useful as a hat ornament, to acquire products of real 
shoulder or collar pin, 1 in 
belt clasp, brooch. Your earnl g. , p 
monogram is so much believe that my part is to give 
more individual than a the child opportunities for 


conventional design. The ui ; : 
rhinestone’s brilliance is — to put growth in his 
enhanced by the fine set- path. 

tings of non-tarnishable believe that I should help to 
platinum-finish metal. make the child’s growth contin- = 
You cannot match this uous through school, with no 


value at our special price. 
Write your initials on breaks or gaps. 
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Rhinestone Monogram 
Smart New Design... .| 3. 
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Strikingly beautiful and 
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RACV see see eee eee es ae Se CAeaeaaaast 
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2 $450 coupon in the order of your Bey ty Fgh - ~~ FOR FULL PARTICULARS MAIL THIS COUPON 
name and W' 1 rra: e - = 7 

hy 450 them for monogram. its and right attitudes toward | a ee ee mg Bureau 329A 

TR ae a ae a a eo ee ee = 7 conduct, reading, and so on by | » Chicago, Ill. 


making the group a social or-| Please send me your free booklet on 
ganization, and by providing for| (_] Colorado () Yellowstone (] California (() All-Expense Colorado Tours 


the child opportunities to par-| (check book or books desired); also complete information regarding low summer fares, schedules, etc. 
ticipate in a variety of whole-| 

some, worth-while activities. | Name Address 00 
believe that I must take advan-| aeeeeuneseeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeSSESESSESEEEREREES 


DANIEL LOW AND COMPANY 
Diamonds, Jewels, Silver and Gift Wares 
Established in 1867 
217 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 
T enclose $4.50 in check or money order, for which 
send me Rhinestone Monogram M205. 
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Sete: akniGaininn eabniesiebahaesannnenid tage of opportunities for help- — 
ae secvccces coved Mle... ccccccesece ing the child to acquire his ” —-> — si 
DOs colar of cater neind.c.aoeseceses | standards and attitudes, and 


that I must create situations 
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On Approval—Direct to User 


fiuid. BO Se 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout thecountry, Madeinsectionsof dif- 
ferent sizes, combining utility, economy and attrac- 
tiveappearance, Pricecompleteasshownabove, with 
non-binding, prea et feit-cushioned 
glass doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, 
$16.75, Im quartered oak or in imitation mahogany 
or walnut (willow), $18.25, In genuine mahogany 
or walnut, $23 50. Other styles at correspondingly 
low prices. Shipped direct from factory or 


warehouse at a big saving TO YOU. Write for | 


new catalog No, 24. 

The C. J, Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Offices and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 

New York Show Room, 130 W. 42d St. 





PELIGHTFULLY packaged 

gifts and party favors for 
children, Hundreds of sug- 
gestions for unusual bridge 
prizes and favors for the older 
ones, Send post card for 64- 
page FREE Gift Book of 
Pohison creations. 


This Gift Book 
FREE 


Wonder Water Ball 


5400S. Children love this 
unbreakable celluloid ball. 
Itencloses a miniature lake 
on which floats a stately 
ewan or duck, frog or fish 
Each ball guaranteed, [Tost- 


paid $1.00. : 
Muke remittances payable to Pohlson’s 


House of Thoughtful Gifts 


Pohlson's ESTABLISHED (605 
| Department 66 


Make Your Skin 


Ivory-White | 


in 3 Days! 


In 8 to 6 days this totally new-type 
lotion brings vivid, alluring beauty to 
the skin in a safe natural way. It 
brings whiteness and velvety smooth- 
ness up from underneath the darken- 
ed, weather-roughened surface. The 
skin ws ivory-white — all trace of 
Secon, tan, roughnesaand redness fade 
out. Now—in just 3to6 days youcan have 
fhe —— skin yen axe only 
in famous ties. I guarantee these re- 
LOTION FACE 


sults or refund money. Order m 
BLEACH today. When the package peviven, pag the 
tman oniy $1.50 for the large size bottle, Use it six days. 
Then, if not simply empaed, will refund full price with- 
out question Write today to 
(Mrs.) GERVAISE GRAHAM 













Dept. NO-5 25 W. illinois St. Chicago, Ill. | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


that will help to develop defi- 
nite right behavior. 


I believe that it is my duty to 
reach all children, and to hesi- 
tate to pronounce a child men- 
tally deficient. 

I believe that it is my duty to 
keep records of each child’s 
progress. 

I believe that I should test my 
teaching intelligently. 

I believe that it is my duty to 


share with others ways and 
effective, and thereby contribute 
to the cause of real learning 


in the primary grades. 


How to Be a Thoroughbred 


(Continued from page 26) 


makes—yet. 
to keep up payments on the place.” 
There were tears in Mrs. Ames’s 
leyes as they drove away. “It is so 
junfair! It is pitiful! Tom never has 
had a chance to be a little boy! He 
|does not know how to play!” 
| “It is greatly to be regretted,” said 
|Mr. Ames. “Yet we must not forget 
that some of the greatest men of our 
country grew up like Tom. The boy is 
|of good stock—rugged and_stout- 
| hearted. He will pull through.” 
When they reached the grading 
gang again, David bounded from the 
car to clap his hand on Tom’s shoulder. 
“If you will let your hens and their 
apartment houses come to town and be 
in the exhibit, Dad will send two of his 
trucks to haul them in and bring them 
back, and you can stay with us and 
take care of them night and morning. 
| Promise!” 
| Tom showed his first spark of inter- 
est in the exhibit. “But—hens!” he 
laughed. “Hens are funnier than your 
butter and cheese!” 
“Dad says that your work is scien- 
tific. And—I hope you win the blue 
ribbon, boy! You deserve it.” 











sight, David turned about in his seat 
jto watch it. “Jiminy!” he said. “I 


| wish I could drive a team like that!” 


CONVERSATION 


What season do you like best? Would 
you like to have it always winter? No 
|doubt it would not be long before you 
|would want to go fishing or swimming 
A change of seasons is interesting and 
pleasant. What kind of dessert do you 
like best? Would you like to have it 
every day for evermore? Why not? 
Soon you would not even like it any 
more. We tire of one kind of food 
very quickly. What recitation do you 
enjoy most? Would you like to read 
all day? Very soon you would be 
thinking, “How interesting it would be 
if we could have music now!” Do you 
like best to go to the mountains or to 
the sea? Would you care to have the 
world all mountains or all sea? We 
like all sorts of things better than all 
things of one sort. 

How about people? Why do you ask 
your mother if you may go to John’s 
to-day, and to Marian’s to-morrow? 
You want to play with a different 
friend. Why are you so glad to have 
Elmer come to your house this after- 
noon? You have not been lonely. You 
have had Henry to play with every 
day. Elmer is different, you say. You 
have not seen him for a long time. 
like all sorts of people, too. What a 
dull world it would be if people were 
all alike! 

Sometimes in play we forget that we 








FREE TRIAL TILL JULY 


In Your Home 


o° oP. A 





PA We 
pay 
freight 


yy A FAMOUS WING 


$275 


Richest, purest tone 

40,000 in use. 40 year guarantee. 
Pianos, Player Pianos and Grands. 
tochoose from. Ship: 

Easy terms. Returnable at our expense. 
Write Today for “The Book of Com- 
lete Information About 
Pianos” and our offer— 


SON, 
Founded 1868—@0th Year 
13th St. and 9th A’ 


No 
Money 
Down 


30 styles 
d direct-from-factory. 


FREE 


N, Dept. 38-24 





ve. New York, N, ¥, 
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We need all he can make | 





As long as the grading gang was in| 


Timely Entertainment Book 
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ERE is a wonderful tour to Jamaica, pro- 

viding an inexpensive opportunity to enjoy 
an ocean voyage and see the West Indies. Four 
and one-half glorious days each way on a luxur- 
ious new steamer. Three days ashore at a modern 
hotel in Jamaica, Garden Spot of the Caribbean. 
Interesting motor trips and every facility for en- 
joyment ashore. 


STEAMERS: The cruise is made by the S. S. ATLAN- 
TIDA and S. S. AMAPALA. Both steamers are spe- 
cially designed for tropical service. All staterooms are 
outside and equipped with running water and electric fans, 
Deck sports, excellent cuisine, all, the charm of modern 
ocean travel. 


HOTELS: Choice of Manor House located at Constant 
Springs, six miles from Kingston, altitude 600 feet; or 
the Moneague Hotel in the heart of beautiful Jamaica, 
altitude 1200 feet. Excellent accommodations, with every 
modern convenience, good food and wonderful facilities 
for bathing, golf, tennis, riding. 


MOTOR TRIPS: Rate includes motor trips to various 
interesting spots in Jamaica, depending on hotel selected. 


RATES: $110 and up includes all expenses for meals and 
accommodations afloat and ashore for entire 12 days, and 
motor trips at Jamaica. DeLuxe suites available. 





Sailing every Wednesday, commencing May 9. No passport required. 


For full information, literature, reservations, etc., 
consult any tourist agent or write us for Booklet N. 


DI GIORGIO 


FRUIT CORPORATION 


25 Broadway New York City 











Closing Day Exercises 


By Grace B. Faxon. 


The contents are arranged as 
follows: Part I 


June Voices; Exercise for a primary 


school of three grades. Part II—A Tribute to Mother 
CLOSING DAY and Home; Exercise for the first five grades. “Part ill 
EXERCISES acation Echoes; Exercise for a school of the first 


five grades. Part IV—Joy in Country Living; Exercise 
for a_ school of eight grades Part V—A Eulogy of 
Our Country’s Flag; Exercise for grades five to eight. 
Dart VI—Specimen Parts for Graduation. Vart VII 








Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in all 
grades. Part VIII—-Plays for Closing Day. 40 cents, 
postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides abundant material fo 
Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother's Day, 
Peace Day and other special days during the year. The 
material consists of quotations, recitations, verses for 
familiar tunes, music, drills, dances, dialogues, and 
plays. Also directions for setting up a Maypole with 
diagrams for winding the pole and for dances around it. 
40 cents, postpaid. 

















1 owe remem ce. Somer 











Sr 

















Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 
By Grace B. Faxon. 


mere ram eevee some canes 


Just the book to use in prepar- 





ing programs for Memorial Day, Flag Day or any other 
PIECES ano PLAYS patriotic occasion, Contains 101 recitations for young 
fo PATRIOTIC DAYS pupils and those in advanced grades, 39 dialogues and 


plays, and a large number of drills, quotations, verses 
for familiar tunes, etc. Many selections for the little 
folk and entire programs for higher grades. The plays 
include a dramatization of “The Man Without a Coun- 
try.’ 40 cents, postpaid. 





Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides a part for every child, 
the timid, the awkward, the fively, the natural actor, 
or the ungifted. Most of the pon ll are intensely 
humorous; some are serious, but with happily chosen 
themes that are sure to please. 27 selections in all, 
ranging from three minute dialogues to thirty minute 
plays. 40 cents, postpaid. 
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Popular Plays for the Springtime i desice 

WELCOME, BRIGHT SPRINGTIME. A May| A PAGEANT OF SPRING. The coming of * cnptive 

Day play. Twelve or more wood nymphs with May | i er oo. er moor of es *. ¥0 choc 
1. : aracter : 2 Fs T », Sun, ~— 

Queen and Attendants. The play is made up of songs, bP nay Tenbonmen. Geowttben bash Veet, Flow Gia: 
dances and pantomimes, with music and complete di-| Birds, etc. 90 to 150 children of all grade * 

rections. Dances are artistic and the music appropri- | minutes. 15 cents, postpaid. val Box 

ate and attractive, including, besides original compo- AWAKENING OF SPRING. [ain — sae — a 
sitions, Schubert’s ‘‘Serenade,” Mozart’s “Sonata’’ | @5 the, messengers of Spring help _to awaken a 

. : Stem ° om = on “z oH — “ “ “oy ang ers. A very pleasing “Dance of Spring” and he Guat Méj 

and “Minuet, “Barcarolle” by Hoffman, “Melody in | “Springtime is Coming” are introduced. For Ron Send ¢ 

F’’ by Rubinstein. A most attractive play for spring- | and intermediate grades. 4 speaking parts (3 a $19.9 

time occasions. 25 cents, postpaid. 1_boy), and as many others as desired. 10 m™® - 

15 cents, postpaid. N 


Send for Catalogue which fully describes our entire line of Entertainment Books. 


F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 2:<c20. 
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d T d F t ~ conte Resume, they wg | 
‘ e fall to quarreling. o you know 
Tire 9 3 at 4 ee what a quarrel almost always is 
_ |about? Somebody else will not do 
Teachers know only too well the dis-| something the way we think he ought 
comfort that comes over the whole|to! We are trying to make him over to| 
pody when the feet ache. In class-| see with our eyes, to think with our 
room they need to be on their feet all| brains, to do with our hands; and all 
day. Teachers now areusingMU-COL |the time, maybe his way is better. 
inmany ways. They dissolve a heap-| Ryen if it is not, if we are thorough- 
ing teaspoonful of this dependable| breds, we shall try to look at things 
powder in a quart of lukewarm water | with his eyes a fair share of the time. 
soak the feet in the solution,| We eal] a person who can see things 
eg. sponge the ankles and lower) only his own way, and who tries to 
= limbs. My, what glorious relief.) make other people see them that way, 
=< MU-COL too, a bigot. 
u-col At Drugsiets 38e, 60c, $1.20 Have any foreign children ever come 
A= t Druggists 35c, 60c, $1.20 or =| into your school? Did you think that 
Sy The MU-COL Company, they were queer, perhaps? If you had 
: 163 E. Tupper St., Buffalo,N.Y. | been born and brought up in their 
Free sample to teachers. country, then you would have seemed 
queer, too. No doubt your ways seem 
: just as queer to them. A thorough- 
DR APER S aoe will a _ om . ney 
“ 99| at his ease, and not let him know tha 
SANITARY he notices his different way of doing 
SHADES things. We, as a nation, are friendly 
with many foreign nations who are as 
Regulate the Light| different from us as they can be, but 
Sun Ventilation | We respect their difference. We do not 
MANY STYLES think that they should make themselves 
over to be like us. We try to have our 
COTTON DUCK | ambassadors, and other representatives 
Will not check, crack} whom we send to live in these foreign 
or pin-hole countries, men of breeding, with broad 
PLEASE SEND US minds, who will get on happily with 
YOUR INQuiRIEs | People who are different. , 
Rathee @& Gener Sometimes country children come in- 
u . Per | to city schools, and their ways are dif- 
Shade Co. ferent from those of the child brought 
: SPICELAND, INDIANA | yp in the city, but the city child who is 
a thoroughbred will not think that all 


WV EASE 3 ASKETS his own ways are best, nor will he try 


to spoil the country child by making 


> id 











oes. Sor |) ~~ him over according to city standards. 
grade work. Art-Fibre, | One is no better than the other. It is J 
the new weaving ma-| merely a difference in training. The 
— ry ye country child may be embarrassed be- 
soaking needed. Mate.|f0re rules and customs in play and 
rials and instructions | work which he has never known before. 


for making ten baskets, i i i j as 
6" high, oo illectrated? The city child might be just as em 


mailed at special price barrassed if he were asked to harness After the N. E, A a Convention 


aes wen fi $2.25, lus a few cents . — or — . cow. Neither be 
pstage. Shipping weig s. Phone your post- | lau at the other’s ignorance if he Pa} 
master for postage required. ae a thoroughbred. & | visit the 
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| 
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materials for 10 Baskets, $2.25 


im Complete teaching hel d catalog of furniture de- 
come an mee eat ea wth ey Sees | Picture Study—“Avenue at Pacific Northwest 
GRAND RAPIDS FIBRE CORD CO. : up 
64 Myrtle Street, N.W. Grand Rapids, Mich. Middelharnis the 








CLASSROOM EXHIBITIONS (Continued from page 64) 























on 
Display drawings and 95am with li f is . P d b illi f 1 3 i ENTAL 
Moore Push-Pins | “cede polener “dated 1657 is N EW 0 | LI M ITED 
peat Sak ie _ to ? a known baer 1 d . 
or heavy pictures or maps use “Avenue ¢ iddelharnis” was painte 
Moore Push-lest Henecre MMMM in 1070, with the best of his other|  _Last year 60,000 people enjoyed the 
Stoghtn Grergubers works falling in the six years just pre- Alpine grandeur of Glacier National 
Sead - New Ename'! a ceding. uring his lifetime an or e 
WORE PUSH-PIN CO. Phindeloie, Pac many years following his death, Hob- Park en route to or from the alluring 
pema’s at recived timastg reoent/ __vacationlands of the Pacific Northwest. 
S ° ] Off eenth century, when English collectors For sixty miles the Oriental Limited 
pecia er | “discovered” Hobbema and_ searched h h " . b . £ h 
School mated Ser ite was, OO the sense passes through the scenic beauties 0 the 
to Schools fat, develop. The large number of his Rocky Mountains that a up the 
i t t a ‘ ‘ 
| time served ‘unquestionably. to influ- charm of Glacier National Park. 
Cite Soome, APS After “is ie ce ee Gee 
“Ee apo this july visit OKane, Seattle, 
Suggestions for Rural-School acoma, Rainier and Crater Lake 
Teachers | National Parks, Portland, the Columbia 
By Laura Potthoff River Gorge, the Mt. Baker Region, Van- 


tow & oe a ag wuz, De not attach @ threat to every couver and Victoria. En route stop off in 
oo thie poner sell 2, If you know that a child cannot Glacier National Park. Low summer fares. 


‘Win fenane Clese fender cow o> pass his grade, inform his parents dur- Mail the Coupon 


ing the last month of the term. This 
) duced to $19.95, complete, ready for use. prevents hard feelings. 


Built extra strong to withstand hardest usage; ~ | 
_ with ball bearing action and special double 3. Give tests that fale be “eo 
se Immensely popular with children. easily; such as, true-false, word, an 

Aa f sentence-completion. 

it desir 


or the school grounds. Easy terms 





ed. Mail f lete des- 4. Keep a list of reference books to D 
cf | secs scT cf i || be end Spare ime gach mont nt ROUTE OF THE WONT ORNETTNS, LANTED._ 
“iE || to schools, ing opposite each book the grade for 


r 
! A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send me free book,““The Scenic North- 
west.” I am interested in trip to 


we Giant Manufacturing Co which it is suitable. 
' io ’ : 
si Box 419, Council Bluffs, lowa. 5. Publish perfect-attendance rec 


r it>em aagnen Gmneentn ords in the local news column. 

pe —_ oO 

¢ sa Giant Mig , 6. Encourage health habits by or-| 
a sence pence ea dering samples of soaps and tooth} 



































r Send descriptive material on your Giant Jr. Stride r 0 Pacific Northwest (Glacier National Park 
re # $19.95, also special school catalog. |paste. In hygiene, language, or read- 
N ing class read the directions for the Name_____ 
Poreecrccecccccessscccncccessccccsessescocssosscooosescceses |use of these samples; or in the open- 
| ee ieltincamenmini ing exercises, have older pupils give Address Nad 
) Seen 





ce, |special reports on these articles. 
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“I’ve been sewing for years,” 
writes Mrs. Mary C. Adams, “‘but 
f can see now that I never really 
new how to make a-dress until 
the Woman's Institute showed me 
the correct way—-the easy way to 
design, cut, fit and finish. I 
learned just the things I needed 
to know to overcome that trouble 
some home-made look and put real 
style into all my clothes. can 
now make them as Smart as any 
fashionable moc 
No matter where you live, you, 


too, can learn at home in spare 
time to make all your clothes and 
hats for one-half or one-third the 


usual cost, and earn money besides. 


Mail coupon for 
FREE 32 page Free Box 
let, ‘‘Making Beauti- 


ful Clothes.” It tells how the Woman's 
Institute can help you to have more 
and prettier clothes, and earn $20 to 
$10 a week at home. 








With 
of 


Name 





WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-D, Scranton, Pa. 


“Making Beautiful Clothes 
I can learn the coed which I have marked— 
Home Dressmak/ 

Professional Dresemaking 


Address 









wut cost or obligation, please send me a copy 
and tell me how 


illine: 
Bg Cooking” 


(Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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HOTEL ANSONIA 


Broadway, 73rd to 74th Streets, 


5 minutes to Theaters and Shopping Districts. 
12 minutes from Penn. 


1,260 ROOMS (All Outside) 


New York's most complete hotel. 
for comfort and convenience of our guests. 


Open from 6:30 A. M. until midnight. 


Turkish Bath, Beauty Parlor, Drug Store, 
ber Shop, 
Ansonia Hotel. 


300 Rooms and Bath 
Large Double Rooms, Twin Beds, Bath - 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath (2 ) 


Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 
A restful hotel—away from all noise and “dirt” 
of the “Roaring Forties." No coal smoke; our 


steam plant equipped oil fuel. 


THE ANSONIA 


In conjunction with the Hotels Marseilles, 
Anderson, Richmond and Cosmopolitan 


“‘Arlington Operated”’ 


New York City 


and Grand Central 
5. 


Everything 
TWO RESTAURANTS 


Dancing, 2 Radio Orchestras, Ladies’ 
Bar- 


Stock Broker's Office, All in the 


TRANSIENT RATES 
$4.00 per day 
$6.00 per day 
+ $7.00 per day 


Coolest Hotel in 
New York in Summer 


“ Arlington Operated’’ 














growth like magic 


BUNIONS 


GO IN 15 DAYS! 
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ps the torturing pain of the most sensitive 
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Book on Destroying Hair' 


New Book b 
Medical c 
cau 


Dept. F-42, RIV ERSIDE PUBLISHING co., 


y Prof. Hayes, » .M. a , late of Woman’ 
age en, armacy, ete Tells 
air r* Maciel disfigurements. 
ps for descriptive matter 
Riverside, R. 1, 
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GRANGER 








ADUATION 


ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 
FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $100 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 

443 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON O.C 








| father’s return from his calls. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 











Casey—See here, that dollar ye lent 
me last week was a_ counterfeit. 
Cassipy—Sure. Didn’t ye say ye 


wanted it bad? 


A Scotsman recently arrived in this 
country was wearing kilts in the dead 
of winter and was asked why he did 
it. He gave a shiver before replying. 
“Mon,” he said, “the trousies are so 
cold.” 


“Well, well, my little man,” re- 
marked the passing neighbor. “I hear 
ou have a new baby brother in your 
tending “Huh!” ejaculated the small 
boy. “Where dija suppose he’d be? In 
the garage?” 


“Friends,” apologized the minister, 


|“I have unintentionally left my notes 


I will make a few extempora- 
neous remarks, trusting to the Lord 
for guidance. But to-night I shall 
come better prepared.” 


A school-teacher had found her class 
of boys reluctant in their writing of 
English compositions. At last she con- 
ceived a great idea to stimulate their 
interest—to write an account of a ball 
game. It seemed that she was success- 
ful. With one exception, the boys 
threw themselves at the task and 
evolved youthful masterpieces. The 
backward one chewed reluctantly at his 
pen and was then struck by a burst of 
genius. When the teacher opened his 
paper, it read: “Rain—no game.” 

A physician’s small daughter was 
sent to bed supperless just before her 
Hear- 
ing him enter, some time later, she 
called down: “Mamma, I want to see 
Daddy.” There was no response from 
below. A moment later “Mamma, 
please let Daddy get me a drink of 
water.” When that, too failed, a 
small white figure came to the head of 
the stairs and said sternly: “Mrs. 
Mathews, I am a very sick woman. I 
must see my doctor at once.” And the 
doctor went up! 


So many men to whom the East Side 
missionary had given money had ex- 


at home. 





pressed a preference for a _ certain 
lodging house that he wondered what 
constituted its particular attraction. 
“It makes us feel self-respecting,” said 
the men, when questioned. So far as 
the mission worker could see, it was 
the typical cheap lodging house, whose 
inducements to self-respect were not 
discernible to the ordinary eye. So he 
interviewed the manager. “That’s 
easy,” replied the latter and pointed to 
a sign above the desk: “Gentlemen 
Are Requested to Leave Their Valua- 
bles with the Clerk.” 


A Western jury had been called upon 
to decide a dispute over the ownership 
of some cattle which the defendant had 
been accused of stealing. It soon be- 
came apparent to all that he was inno- 
cent, and the jury, was out but a few 
minutes. “Judge,” replied the fore- 
man to the usual question from the 
court, “we find the plaintiff guilty.” 
“This court is trying the defendant, 
not the plaintiff,” interposed the judge. 
There was a hasty consultation in the 
jury box, at the close of which the 


foreman rose again. “Judge,” he de- 
clared, “we find the defendant not 
guilty. Howsomever, judge, it ’pears 


like to us we been trying the wrong 
man.” 


Uncle Mose had an affection for his 
wife that neither age nor the wear and 
tear of her disposition had destroyed. 
He seemed to glory in what others de- 
scribed as Aunt Sally’s cantankerous- 
ness. “How’s Aunt Sally getting 
along, Mose?” one of his neighbors 
asked upon encountering the old man 
after lively sounds had been heard 
from the alley. “Ise been fearin’ dis 
winter’s rheumatiz would carry her 
off,” said the veteran, “but she sho’ is 
improvin’ dis last spell o’ warm 
weather. Dis mawnin’ she stood up, 
restin’ herself on one crutch, and made 
passes at me wid de odder, an’ she done 
made out to fotch a right smart piece 





o’ skin offen mah shin-bone. Yassuh, 


}\ Ise feelin’ pow’ful encouraged.” 
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A New 


rimary 


Aid for 


Teachers 


320 large pages (7x10; inches) filled 
with the things that make school work 
fascinating to children 


RIMARY teachers, more than any 
other class of teachers, need sup- 
plementary helps and devices for 
making school work appealing to 
children. Primary Plans and Projects 
is designed to meet this need with 
material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for 25 years. 
The book is arranged in ten sections 
-each devoted to a month of the 
school year and containing a complete 
collection of primary material for the 
month classified as follows: 


Nature Study Plans Reading 
Picture Study Seatwork and 
Number Lessons Blackboard 
Primary Fridays Drawings 
Projects Stories Songs and Music 


Hundreds of Illustrations 
Bird Pictures in Full Color 
Fall cloth binding 


Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 
PLANS. As indicated by the title, 
abundant space is devoted to a series 
of month plans. These are prepared 


by Mae Foster Jay, a primary 
ist of wide experience. 
PROJECTS. Directions for carry. 
ing out a wide variety of projects 
form an important part of the book, 
All of these may be easily develope; 
with little children. 
NATURE STUDY. 
this heading are Bird Studies with 
accurate color plates, coloring out- 
lines and carefully prepared lessons, 
PICTURE STUDY. Each month has 


special. 


Included under 


a full page picture by a famous 
painter. For each of these pictures 
Maude M. Grant has prepared some 


suggestive Language 
Picture Lessons. 
STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey are replete 
with interesting, constructive ideas, 
Two other series, one of Health Stor. 


and Reading 


ies and one of Safety-First Stories, 
will help to emphasize these vital 
subjects in a pleasing manner. In 


addition there are many other stories, 

SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 
need for educative seat work, much 
space has been given to construction 
work for keeping active little hands 
profitably employed in the _ between- 
recitations periods. 

PRIMARY FRIDAYS. Un- 
der this heading is an excep- 
tionally fine collection of 
material for Friday after- 





noons and other occasions 
when appropriate primary 








PRIMARY PLANS 


and 


entertainment material may 
be needed. 
Every Teaching Need 
Provided For 
Yet Unusually Low Priced 


Think of the 


amazing 
320 





quantity of material 

















large pages (7% x 10% in- 
ches) represent for use in 
the 200 odd days of the aver- 
age school year. And when 
you consider that this ma 
terial is the work of notably 


successful specialists —ma- 
terial of proven worth—you 
will agree that $3.60 is in 





deed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Later 


You need not send cash 
with your order unless you 
prefer, for we gladly extend 
eredjt until May 15. Sin 
ply fill out the coupon below 
and mai it to us today. 





book wili be sent to you 
promptly regardless 
whether or not remittance 





Primary Plans and 
Projects, postpaid, 
| COMBINATION PRICE 


Primary Plans and Projects 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2. 00 


Is 


accompanies your order. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


, 

r Use This 
Order 
Blank 





Both Only 


$4.90 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Place cross (X) {| 
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Normal 


Instructor-Primary 


*lans and Projects, postpaid, to my ad- 
ice $3.60. 


Please send Primary Plans and Projects, postpaid, to my ad- 


enter (or extend) my subscription t 
Plans for one year, at your 


special combination price of $4.90. 





Place cross, (x) In one of the squares [] I am enclosing payment herewith. 
° ,_] I agree to pay not later than May 15, 1928. 


Post Office.......... 
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The Grand Cany on 


“most marvelous of sights to he 


Season June 1 to October 1 


This matchless view of the grandest of earth’s 
gorges was painted from the splendid new Grand 
Canyon Lodge, on the brink of the lofty North 
Rim, Grand Canyon National Park. 


See this mighty chasm 220 miles in winding length, 
a mile deep, and 13 miles wide, through which the 
rampaging Colorado River has ploughed the inner 
granite gorge, flanked by gigantic towers and tem- 
ples gloriously colored from thepalettesof the gods. 


This colossal awe-inspiring abyss ablaze 
with color, is but one attraction on the 
Union Pacific Utah-Arizona tour, which 
includes also 

Zion National Park Bryce Canyon 

Cedar Breaks Kaibab National Forest 
Huge mountains, deep canyons, rosy red 
and marble white. Vast fairy cities of 
stone, amazingly realistic, glowing with 
ever-changing colors. Colorful deserts, 
beautiful forests alive with deer, quaint 
Mormon villages, ancient ruins, painted 





The Great White Throne 
in Zion National Park 





deserts, cliff dwellings, wild horses. It’s America’s 
greatest scenic combination tour. 


Only five days are needed for the complete tour, 
after leaving your Pullman at Cedar City, Utah, 
the gateway. Shorter tours to individual regions. 


Handsome dining rooms and lodges, with de luxe 
accommodations; smooth riding motor buses. 
Miles of scenic trails. You'll meet interesting peo- 
ple from all parts of the world. Low Summer Fares 
and famous trains to all the West via 
Union Pacific, and low side trip fares to 
Zion-Grand Canyon en route Yellow- 
stone, or the Pacific Coast. 


Ask about Escorted All-Expense Tours. 


canaeeeee Fill in Coupon and Mail Today «=m=a=—{..9§|£™»=m, 
: General Passenger Agent, Dept. 194, 

s Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 

Please send me complete information and booklet. 
[] Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks 

| | Pacific Northwest and Alaska [ | Colorado 

| Yellowstone { | Hawaii [] Dude Ranches 

|_| Escorted All-Expense Tours | | California 
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NION PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 











Facts as Fascinating as Childhood’ 
Best-Loved Tale 


Like Cooper’s Indian stories, World 
Book readings hold children spellbound 


ta.) J 


. agroup of normally noisy youngsters? Remember 
ow they sat silent, open-mouthed, intent on every 
movement of their Indian hero, Uncas; how they fol: 
lowed him stealthily through the leafy forest, ears at- 
tuned to every sound, eyes peering sharply into the 
eerie shadows ahead, muscles set to spring? Coo 
knew the secret of holding the child mind spellbound 
by a simple, narrative style that was vivid and under 
standable. 


Tae you ever read “The Last of the Mohicans” to 


Have you ever wished that every subject could be made 
as interesting to children as that immortal story? Then 
read The World Book, and see how its lively pages 
are written to stir the imagination of children. An in- 
finite variety of subjects, covering every field of human 
thought, are here presented in clear-cut, storybook 
style that breathes life into cold facts, and makes them 
real and unforgettable. 


Your task is simplified. Your classroom becomes an 
open forum. The children find new romance in the 
world about them, and shake off the indifference 
that makes teaching difficult. 


You will find all kinds of project matter in The World 
Book, ready for instant reference. Facts are organized, 
grouped and related. They apply directly to the subject 
of study. Only an educator who knows the teacher’s 
problem could have edited this book. M. V. O’Shea 
of the University of Wisconsin is the Editor in Chief 
who has made The World Book the preferred reference 


set today in tens of thousands of American schools. 





The World Book is a 10-volume set, containing 7,00 
es thames hie pages, and is fully illustrated. It is an encyclopedia of 
authoritative information that many teachers find ir 
dispensable. Moreover, it is an impressive addition 


American Indians to a personal library. 


Free pages, sent on request, can show you how valuable The World 
Book will be in saving time, and making topics interesting. Terms for 
payment are as lowas 
20c a day. Tear out 
and send the coupon 


PROJECT: To develop an understanding and 
appreciation of the Indian. 

l. How did the Indians live before the 
White Man came? 


In number. p. 2962. 

In warlikeness. pp. 2966, 2968. 

In methods of transportation. p. 2967. 
Industries. p. 2966. 
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ay ; cimen 
1. Where they lived. p. 2962. - Citizenship. p. 2968. piece A. booklet, 
2. Physical characteristics. p. 2962. . Education. pp. 2969, 5999. “Making School Days 
3. Language. p. 2963. . Indian Reservations. p. 2969. Count”. Orenclose25 
4. Religion. pp. 2964, 2965. . and receive a 68-page 
5. Government. pp. 2965, 2966. Ill. ADDITIONAL PROJECTS: booklet on projects 
6. Industries. p. 2966. 1. Prepare a debate on the following: ay i 
7. Homes. p. 2967. Resolved: That the Indian has been grtesig Sign and 
8. Dress. p. 2967. unjustly treated by being deprived of \. send the coupon at 
h oman Sy 2967. his land by the whites. once—before you 
. Origin. p. 2962. a. ax agen 
11. Types of Indians. p. 2962. 2. Prepare a paper on the topic: _ Se turn this page 
il. PROBLEM: How h — b Some erroneous ideas concerning In- ae - 
- PROBLEM: How have the Indians been dian life as it existed beforethe white ee ee ; 
i nce . : ; W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
— need through contact with White man came. Doon 154 = Erie Street, Chicago, Il. 
en: 


0 Here is 25c (wrapped coin) for which please mail your 68-page booklet of 
“Projects and Problems” for teachers using the project method. 


. »f your 
( Send me FREE specimen pages of The World Book, and copies © 
7 booklets, “Making School Days Count” and “The Verdict of Educators 
HE WORLD BOOK |. oa 
I 


a = mannii Senbatalabbiaids , aaneeneeee 1: 


Organized Knowledge in Story and Pictures 
Published by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 











